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THE BATTLES OF SARATOGA. 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY. 


erly, the battles of Saratoga, took place 

in the autumn of 1777, the third year 
of the American War for Independence. The 
British ministry were beginning to realize 
the serious nature of the struggle. In the 
previous years they had been forced to give 
up Boston, but had in turn captured New 
York City and driven Washington with a 
sadly demoralized and diminished Continental 
Army into New Jersey. Their plans for 1777 
contemplated a grand campaign southward 
from New York under Lord Howe to capture 
Philadelphia, and another campaign to gain 
possession of the Hudson River and capture 
Albany. It was decided that the latter could 
be best effected with an expedition from Can- 
ada ; and the execution of the project was in- 
trusted to Lieutenant General John Burgoyne, 
a trained and experienced soldier, then in his 
fifty-fifth year. 

Burgoyne had himself substantially sug- 
gested the plan and course of his undertaking, 
in a memorandum to the king. His object 
as he explained it, was to move with a force 
of 8,000 regulars, 2,000 Canadians, and 1,000 
Indians from Quebec, by the great natural 
military highway southward up the river 
Richelieu, or Sorel, and through Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George; make a feint or, if 
opportunity offered, a real movement into the 
valley of the Connecticut River ; otherwise, 
march to the Hudson, and descending that 
river force a junction with Lord Howe at Al- 
bany or New York. Thisplan contemplated, 
perhaps necessitated, co-operation from Lord 


[os battle of Saratoga or, more prop- 





Howe in effecting the junction, and Bur- 
goyne pleads in extenuation of his failure 
that the ministry bound him by rigid instruc- 
tions, while Lord Howe was given such wide 
discretion that he engaged in other and dis- 
tant operations, rendering the expected as- 
sistanceimpossible. His memorandum shows 
that he was not insensible to some of the ob- 
stacles to be encountered. Fort Ticonderoga, 
at the southern end of Lake Champlain, 
had to be reduced ; Lake George cleared of 
naval opposition ; and if he chose the shorter 
route by way of Skenesborough (now White- 
hall) the Americans would block the roads by 
felling trees, breaking bridges, and other im- 
pediments. 

The forces with which Burgoyne started 
from Canada were considerably less than his 
estimate, consisting of 3,724 British regulars, 
3,016 German regulars (auxiliaries hired from 
petty German princes), 250 Canadians and 
provincials, and about 400 Indians—in all less 
than eight thousand. His regulars were 
commanded by capable officers—the British 
by Phillips, Fraser, and Hamilton, the Ger- 
mans by Riedesel, to whose skill and judg- 
ment Burgoyne bears generous testimony. 
He was abundantly provided with artillery ; 
and orders had been issued to supply the am- 
phibious expedition with carts and boats— 
but the orders were imperfectly filled, and 
from the first the transport service was a se- 
rious drag upon his movements. 

Nevertheless his first steps were crowned 
with jubilant successes. Starting with his 
united army from St. Johns on the river Sorel 
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on the 2oth of June, he reached Crown Point 
on the 24th and appeared before Fort Ticon- 
deroga on the 1st of July. Here the Ameri- 
can defenses consisted of works on Ticonder- 
oga and Mount Independence, standing on 
opposite sides of a narrow place in Lake 
Champlain where it joins Lake George. But 
a garrison of only about 3,300 was present to 
defend them, and, more serious still, a near 
eminence which commanded both forts had 
been left unfortified and unoccupied. The 
British chief engineer saw the advantage, and 
in a single night placed a battery on the 
height which the Americans had neglected as 
being inaccessible to cannon. St. Clair, the 
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Ruins of Crown Point. 





American commander, immediately called a 
council of warand,recognizing that the fort was 
now untenable, ordered an evacuation, which 
was carried out the same night, July 5, with 
as much secrecy as had been the construction 
of the battery the night before. In their re- 
treat the Americans were hotly pursued by 
the British, their supplies and vessels burned 
at Skenesborough, and the rear guard, march- 
ing by a different route, was defeated at Hub- 
bardton. Of the whole garrison, St. Clair 
after a circuitous and difficult retreat brought 
into Fort Edward, headquarters of General 
Schuyler, the American commander of the 
Northern Department, only about 1,500 regu- 
lars, all the militia not slain or captured 
having dispersed to their homes. 

This serious loss of the gateway to Canada 
with its hundred and eighty guns, the rout 
of the garrison, and the destruction of their 
baggage, stores, and gunboats, inspired the 
British with a feeling of invincibility ; but it 
also roused the Americans to vigorous efforts 
at defense hitherto neglected and paralyzed 
by jealousies and dissensions. 

Burgoyne’s easy victory at Ticonderoga 
opened to him two routes of approach to Fort 
Edward, on the east bank of the Hudson at 
its falls; one by way of Lake George, and 
the other by the south bay of Lake Cham- 
plain to Skenesborough, and thence by Wood 
Creek. But both these routes had long and 
difficult portages, or carrying places; the 
former, one of six miles between the lakes 
and another of fourteen miles between Lake 
George and the Hudson; the latter, a 
portage of sixteen miles between Wood 
Creek and Fort Edward. Burgoyne de- 
































termined to employ both routes, the former 
for his heavy transportation, the latter for his 
troops ; but it proved a most difficult advance, 
through a dense forest full of streams and mo- 
rasses, requiring nearly a month of tedious 
and wearing labor at road-making and bridge- 
building. Ticonderoga had been evacuated 
on the night of July 5 ; Burgoyne’s first order 
at Fort Edward is dated July 30. 

News of the fall of Ticonderoga came to 
General Schuyler under conditions of the 
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water, and finally to the islands where the 
Mohawk River flows into the Hudson, nine 
miles above Albany. 

Because the tide of misfortunes had been 
running strongly against the Americans in 
his department for more than a year, General 
Schuyler had fallen under the severe criticism 
of public opinion ; and though he had man- 
fully done his duty and still enjoyed the un- 
bounded confidenceof Washington, Congress 
relieved him of his command and appointed 
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greatest discouragement. Theretreating gar- 
rison from Fort George, and the remnant St. 
Clair brought from Ticonderoga, with a few 
other fragments of troops, raised his command 
to 4,500. But for these he had ‘‘ neither tents, 
houses, barns, boards, nor any shelter except- 
ing a little brush.” As a result his men 
were dispirited and dissatisfied, and nearly 
half of his militia went home. Nevertheless 
he put forth his best endeavors ; called for help 
from committees, governors, and especially 
from General Washington ; and sent detach- 
ments to obstruct Burgoyne’s advance by 
felling trees in the navigable parts of Wood 
Creek, by breaking up roads and bridges, by 
calling settlers from the British line of march 
with directions to destroy forage and drive 
away their cattle. As the British advanced, 
Schuyler gradually retired from Fort Edward 
down the Hudson successively to Moses’ 
Creek, to Fort Miller, to Saratoga, to Still- 
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General Gates to succeed him. Even before 
Gates’ arrival affairs had taken a decided turn 
for the better, occasioned largely by Bur- 
goyne’s slow and laborious advance ; and now 
the whole aspect of affairs was suddenly 
changed by two important military successes 
gained by the Americans. 

It was a part of Burgoyne’s plan of invasion 
that an expedition under Colonel St. Leger 
which he sent from Canada up the St. Law- 
rence and over Lake Ontario by way of Os- 
wego, should attack and capture the Ameri- 
can post at Fort Stanwix (also called Fort 
Schuyler), which stood at the carrying place 
between the Mohawk River and Oneida Lake 
and commanded the route between Upper 
Canada and the valley of the Mohawk. After 
the fall of the fort, St. Leger was to de- 
scend the Mohawk River and reinforce Bur- 
goyne onthe Hudson. St. Leger appeared 
before the fort with a mixed force of about 
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1,700, and summoned it to surren- 
der. This Colonel Gansevoort, the 
commander, refused and a siege was 
begun, but failed. The militia of 
the settlements rose and fought the 
besiegers at the battle of Oriskany 
(August 6) and news that Arnold, 
sent out by Schuyler, was on the 
way with a large relieving force, 
caused 200 of St. Leger’s Indians to 
desert, while the remainder com- 
pelled him to break up his camp 
and abandon the siege. 

Before this disappointing infor- 
mation reached Burgoyne, another 
blow of greater misfortune had 
fallen upon him. The slowness of 
the advance of his men over the 
Wood Creek route had been equaled 
by his difficulty in hauling boats 
and supplies over the Lake George 
portages; and though his army 
had reached Fort Edward, he was 
still without the means of advance. 
In this dilemma he was informed 
that the Americans had accumu- 
lated large stores of provisions at 
Bennington, twenty-five or thirty 
miles to the eastward. He sent an 
expedition thither composed of 
about 500 German troops under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Baum. 


“The object of your expedition 
[said his instructions] is to try the 
affections of the country, to discon- 
cert the councils of the enemy, to 
mount the Riedesel’s dragoons, to 
complete Peters’ corps, and to obtain 
large supplies of cattle, horses, and 
carriages.”’ 


Baum’s expedition started on the 
13th of August. It happened that 
General John Stark, one of the most 
skillful and most popular of Ameri- 
can partisan leaders was at Ben- 
nington with eight or nine hundred 
New Hampshire militia. Stark was 
offended by the conduct of Congress 
in refusing him merited promotion 
and had resigned his Continental 
commission ; but accepted command 
of a brigade under the state author- 
ity of New Hampshire, with the 
understanding that he should be 
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allowed to act independently. Only a few 
days before he had refused to obey the orders 
of General Lincoln to join Schuyler on the 
Hudson. His apparent insubordination 
proved a most happy coincidence. 

Hearing of Baum’s approach, he called to 
his aid the neighborhood militia and Warner's 
regiment, which was with Lincoln at Man- 
chester; and leaving orders for Warner 
to follow him, marched at once to meet the 
enemy. Baum entrenched himself, but Stark 





boldly attacked his position on August 16th. 
‘There are the red coats,’’ said he; ‘‘ before 
night they must be ours, or Molly Stark will 
be a widow.’’ Assaulted in this spirit, the 
whole of Baum’s force was, after severe fight- 
ing, either killed, wounded, or taken pris- 
oners. 

The action was scarcely over when a second 
detachment under Colonel Breyman, sent by 
Burgoyne to support Baum, arrived on the 
field. Stark’s militia was in utter confusion 
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over the results of the victory ; but by a new 
piece of good fortune Warner’s fresh regiment 
at the same moment arrived from Benning- 
ton, and a second action was fought, lasting 
from four o’clock till nightfall, when Brey- 
man’s forces retreated, leaving two field 
pieces, all their baggage, and many prisoners. 
The Americans captured 32 officers and 564 
privates. Their loss was 100 killed and 
wounded. 

These reverses brought Burgoyne to the 
contemplation of a great change in his con- 
ditions. He had been disappointed both as 
to the sympathy and numbers of his Tory 
friends. His Canadians had rendered him 
butindifferent service. His Indians had been 
a vexatious burden and finally abandoned 
him in the hour of need. He had failed in 
communicating with Lord Howe. The Yan- 
kees, whose metal and patriotism he had un- 
derrated were proving formidable adversaries. 
Still building however upon the faint hope of 
assistance from Lord Howe,and having now 
collected a month’s provisions, he madea bridge 
of his boats, and on September 13 and 14, 
crossed to the west side of the Hudson, es- 
tablishing his camp near the village of Sara- 
toga on the bank of the river just south of 
Fish Creek (then called the Fishkill), an out- 
let of Saratoga Lake. 

But here this hope also faded out. Ashort 
letter from Lord Howe reached him, saying 
that his intentions were for Pennsylvania. 

“‘ After your arrival at Albany [he added] the 
movements of the enemy will guide yours; but 
my wishes are, that the enemy be drove out of 
this province before any operation takes place 
in Connecticut. Sir Henry Clinton remains in 
command here, and will act as occurrences may 
direct.’’ 

When Gates superseded Schuyler in com- 
mand the American army was already in the 
full tide of an improvement in spirit and 
numbers. Arnold had brought back the de- 
tachment with which he went to relieve Fort 
Stanwix. Washington had sent one of his 
best corps and leaders, Colonel Morgan, with 
his 500 incomparable riflemen. Other de- 
tachments had come from Governor Clinton 
of New York; and New England, under the 
spur of a dangerously exposed frontier and 
public horror of certain atrocities committed 
by Burgoyne’s Indians, was raising a cloud 
of militiamen, who flocked to the camp of 
General Lincoln, all inspired by Stark’s re- 
cent victory at Bennington. 
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Already equaling, if not outnumbering, 
Burgoyne’s army, Gates moved the Ameri- 
can camp north toward the enemy on Sep- 
tember 8, from the mouth of the Mohawk to 
Stillwater ; and four miles above that village 
they occupied a spur of hills named Bemis’ 
Heights, jutting out close to the river, which 
they quickly changed into a strongly forti- 
fied camp under the direction of Kosciusko 
as engineer. Burgoyne had moved slightly 
southward, so that only about four miles lay 
between the hostile camps; and in feeling 
his way forward it was by accident rather 
than design that the first battle of Saratoga 
was brought on. Since crossing the Hudson 
Burgoyne had been moviug his army by 
short advances, because its march was 
through heavy woods and over a succession 
of deep ravines, requiring constant and tedi- 
ous repair of roads and bridges. Thus he 
had moved in three columns prepared for 1n- 
stant action, starting at noon on the 15th 
from his first camp at Saratoga to a camp 
at Dovogot; from Dovogot on the 17th to 
another camp at Sword’s farm ; and that his 
next movement was intended merely for a 
march to a new camp and not for a battle, is 
shown by the language of his order issued at 
Sword’s house on the 18th : 

“Ifthe army does not march this afternoon, 
two days’ more provisions will be issued to 
victual them complete to the 21st instant inclu- 
sive.. . . Incase of an action the Lieutenant 
General will be found near the center of the 
British line, or he will leave word there where 
he may be followed.” 

The march did not begin until the roth at 
the usual hour of noon; but that morning 
its preparations had beén observed by 
American scouts from the east bank of the 
Hudson. 

The space between the armies consisted ot 
a narrow strip of bottom land immediately 
adjoining the river, over which ran the main 
road to Albany. Back from the river, woods, 
sometimes open, sometimes dense, covered 
the ground, which was generally level for a 
mile or two till a succession of small hills 
began. The front of each camp, that of 
Gates looking north and that of Burgoyne 
facing south, stretched at right angles to the 
river, well out toward these hills, among 
which lay an abandoned field known as 
Freeman’s farm. In this field choked with 
weeds, stood a deserted cabin, and in the 
cabin the British had placed a picket guard. 
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On the morning of September 19, Gates re- 
ceived information that a movement of some 
sort was in progress from the British right 
toward the American left, and he ordered out 
Colonel Morgan with his riflemen to investi- 

gate and check 

_ it. Morgan’s 
4 advance 
stumbled 
upon and 
routed this 












sion ; but when they advanced to take posses- 
sion of the coveted pieces they would be as 
speedily driven back to cover by a British 
bayonet charge. So the battle fluctuated 
until regiment after regiment had been 
brought up and engaged; until about 3,000 
Americans and about 3,500 British had been 
brought into the action, and over 300 killed 
and wounded on each side. The British re- 
maining on the ground at night, claimed the 
victory ; but though the Americans retired 
to their intrenchments they demonstrated 
that Burgoyne had a barrier in his path 
which he could not and did not cross. He 


Place where the British Laid Down their Arms. 


picket and, following with too great impetu- 
osity, met the British skirmishers, who in turn 
scattered them. This occurred shortly after 
noon, and proved the beginning of the battle. 
The remainder of the engagement was sim- 
ply the bringing up successively of first 
small, then of larger detachments, and with 
continually shifting lines, fighting for the 
possession of Freeman’s farm, over and about 
which the conflict raged until dark, The 
British occupied a little eminence north of 
the field, and Morgan’s sharpshooters and 
other troops, the dense woods south of it. 
And though each side many times crossed or 
occupied the open ground, neither was able 
effectually to dislodge the other. 

A bone of stubborn contention was a bat- 
tery of four guns which the British brought 
forward into the field. The Americans used 
no artillery. Morgan’s riflemen, effectually 


coacealed in the woods, would quickly silence 
it by picking off the gunners with fatal preci- 


had himself led his best troops into the fight. 
His best generals, Fraser, Phillips, and 
Riedesel, supported him. On the American 
side the colonels of regiments principally di- 
rected the fighting. 

There is a conflict of testimony whether or 
not Arnold was personally present in this 
first battle. But as itis certain that the ac- 
tion was fought almost wholly by troops un- 
der his command, there is strong probability 
in the assertion, that although Gates kept 
him in camp till late in the afternoon, he 
finally rushed off in spite of orders, and with 
reckless daring led someof the most brilliant 
fighting of the day. 

Burgoyne now brought forward his camp 
to the line of Freeman’s farm, strongly en- 
trenched himself, and established a new 
bridge across the Hudson. But this was his 
last advance; and his position already crit- 
ical, was day by day becoming desperate. 
His provisions were limited, his communica- 
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tions behind him all given up, a camp be- 
coming impregnable in his front, and the 
American army swelling in numbers every 
day. Atthis point a gleam of hope came to 
him, On the 21st a spy brought him a letter 
from the British commander at New York, 
saying that he intended attacking the Amer- 
ican forts on the Highlands of the Hudson, 
which might prove an important diversion in 
his favor. Burgoyne immediately sent back 
information of the serious straits he was in, 
and said he would endeavor to hold out till 
the 12th of October. 

The expected help however did not come 
in time. Gates’ army grew so rapidly that 
by the 4th he had double and soon after tre- 
ble numbers against his foe. The Americans 
pressed and harassed the British without 
cessation. On the 3rd provisions ran so low 
that Burgoyne'’s army was put on short ra- 
tions; and on the 4th and sth he called his 
officers to a consultation. Fraser and Riede- 
sel advised a retrograde across the Hudson to 
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await the expected help from below. But 
Burgoyne had his heart set on one more at- 
tempt to proceed. On October 7 he formed 
an expedition composed of 1,500 of his best 
troops with ten guns, for the purpose, as he 
explains, of making ‘‘a movement to the 
enetny’s left, not only to discover whether 
there were any possible means of forcing a 
passage, should it be necessary to advance, or 
of dislodging him for the convenience of a 
retreat; but also to cover a forage of the 
army, which was in the greatest distress on 
account of the scarcity.”’ 

If the British commander expected to as- 
sail the American lines unawares, he was 
grievously disappointed ; the march was dis- 
covered, and between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon the hostile lines encountered 
each other a little south of Freeman’s farm. 
Though this battle was smaller in numbers 
than the first one, it was contested with cour- 
age. and obstinacy by both sides. The 
American troops engaged had formed part of 
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Arnold’s division prior to the first battle. 
Since then he had quarreled with Gates, and 
thought of leaving tor Philadelphia; but on 
reflection he remained, though deprived of 
allcommand. When this second battle be- 
gan he went forth into thethickest of it with- 
out orders and without authority, animating 
the men and advising or commanding the of- 
ficers, for he was again the only American 
general on the field, and exposed himself 
with a reckless daring of little value to good 
discipline or systematic fighting, but calcu- 
lated to rouse and stimulate to the utmost 
the enthusiasm of the American soldiery. 
The conflict which appears to have raged 
over much of the old battle field of Freeman’s 
farm, was sharp and quickly decisive. The 
Americans fighting with the consciousness 
and confidence of superior numbers, were ir- 
resistible at all points. Assailed in front 
and on both flanks, the British lines wavered 
and broke, and retreated to their intrench- 
ments, leaving their guns and their dead and 
wounded. Arnold however still thirsted for 
further victory. The extreme left of the 
British camp was defended by a large re- 
doubt a little north of Freeman’s farm, im- 
provised since the last battle. The work was 
held by the German corps of Lieutenant 
Colonel Breyman. Against this Arnold led 
the lines about sunset, and carried it with 
gallant impetuosity, but fell wounded in the 
leg which had before been wounded -at 
Quebec. The garrison was driven out in dis- 
order, and Colonel Breyman left dead in the 
work. This final success opened the whole 
rear of the British camp to the American ad- 
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vance ; but occurring. just at nightfall could 
not be immediately utilized ; and Burgoyne, 
realizing the fatal exposure, moved the same 
night from the dangerous position. 

His disastrous repulse left him no hope but 
escape. On the night of the 8th he began 
his retreat to Saratoga, eight miles distant, 
leaving behind his sick and wounded. He 
did not succeed in getting his artillery over _ 
the Fishkill until'the morning of the roth; 
and took post on the heights north of the 
stream, where he intrenched himself as 
strongly as was possible. The Americans 
followed with great promptness and took up 
positions on three sides of his camp, so that 
his supplies of provisions and even of water 
had to be brought from the river under fire. 
He called a council of war, which on the 
12th considered the question of retreat, and 
on the 13th that of surrender, and determined 
unanimously that ‘‘the present situation jus- 
tifies a capitulation upon honorable terms.”’ 

Communication was thereupon opened 
with General Gates, who demanded his sur- 
render. This Burgoyne refused ; and after 
further negotiation Gates modified histerms, 
agreeing that the British might march out 
of their camp with the honors of war, de- 
posit their arms and artillery, give their 
parole not to serve again in North America 
‘‘during the present contest,’’ and be ac- 
corded a free passage to Great Britain. The 
ceremony of surrender was carried out with 
becoming courtesy on both sides, and on the 
17th of October, 1777, Burgoyne’s entire 


army, a grand total of 5,763 rank and file, 
laid down their arms. 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE COLONISTS.* 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


IV. 


N this paper I will try to give an account, 
| which must be severely abridged, of the 
history of manufacture and commerce in 
the colonies or the provinces as the seven- 
teenth century passed by and for the first 
fifty years of the eighteenth. Careful read- 


ers must observe the distinction between the 
‘‘colonies’’ and the ‘‘ provinces.’’ In Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, under the first charter, 
Massachusetts Bay was called the ‘‘ Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay,’’ and the settlement 
made by the Pilgrim Fathers, at Plymouth 
and in the country around it, was called the 
“Colony of Plymouth,”’ or the ‘‘ Old Colony.’’ 
This name, the ‘‘Old Colony,”’’ is affection- 
ately retained till this day for the three south- 
eastern counties of the state of Massachu- 
setts. But when a new charter was given to 
Massachusetts or forced upon her, in the 
year 1689, the state, as it was in fact, and as 
it was to be called, was named a ‘‘prov- 
ince.’ Strictly speaking, then, the people of 
that state were colonists for the first sixty 
years after the settlement in the Bay, and 
were properly called ‘‘provincials’’ in the 
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Shilling, Sixpence, Threepence, and Twopence of Massachusetts. 


writing of the eighteenth century, until they 
declared their independence. 

The first article of manufacture important 
enough to.affect very materially the pros- 
perity of the American provinces was the 
manufacture of ships. They had great re- 
sources for ship-building. They had good 
harbors on all the coasts north of New 
Jersey, and the Delaware River and 
Chesapeake Bay, with the harbors of 
North and South Carolina, gave op- 
portunity, even in the plantation 
states, to receive and send out vessels. 
After the naval stores, as they were 
called, in New England, were in a 
measure exhausted, the supply from 
North Carolina and the other colonies 
of the south made good the deficiency, 
and pitch and turpentine and tar are 
to this day an important part of the 
export of North Carolina. 

Those who wished to avail them- 
selves of these harbors by building 
ships had excellent ship-timber. The 
white pine furnished spars equal to 
any in the world, and oaks furnished 
the knees of ships and other timber for 
the hulls. The ships could be fitted 
with the very cheap plank made from 
the various softer woods; and with every- 
thing, except iron, and hemp for rigging and 
sailcloth, the ship-builders of the American 
coast worked to an advantage in which the 
ship-builders of foreign countries did not 
compete with them. 

The first vessel of any considerable size 
built in Massachusetts was 7he Blessing of 
the Bay, launched at Medford as early as the 
4th of July, 1631. From this beginning, the 
business went steadily forward, and the rep- 
utation of the colonial ships was well estab- 
lished before the end of thecentury. At that 
time the legislature of Massachusetts was so 
determined to preserve this reputation that 
strict inspection was made of ships, and in 
1698 it was enacted that no ship of more than 
thirty tons could be built unless under the 
direct supervision of acompetent shipwright. 
This direction was strictly carried out, peo- 
ple who disobeyed were fined, and the char- 
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acter of the inspection was such that the 
reputation of the vessels was maintained. It 
is interesting to observe that the prices be- 
came lower at the end of the century. Some 
of the vessels built were quite large for those 


Spinning Flax. 


times ; one of four hundred tons is spoken of 
in the year 1693. 

A ship was not always built with the im- 
mediate idea of selling her. It might very 
possibly be that she was sent abroad with a 
cargo, and that, at some foreign port, where 
she attracted attention by her good model or 
by her reputation, the captain found an op- 
portunity to sell her at a price which he 
knew would please the owner. But more 
and more, as the century came in, the Amer- 
ican ship-builders built ships with the direct 
purpose of selling them in Europe. In the 
middle of the century a ship of the line,called 
the America, was built for the English navy 
at Portsmouth, N. H.; and the vessel of the 
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same name which was built at Portsmouth 
near the end of the Revolution and given to 
the king of France, is spoken of by the 
Frenchman Macarty, who took her out, as 
being perhaps the best vessel in the king’s 
navy. He saysshe was 
a much better vessel 
than the one which she 
replaced, a ship which 
had been lost in Boston 
harbor. 

The demand for ropes 
for ships was very great, 
and, before the seven- 
teenth century was over, 
rope-making was a reg- 
ular branch of manufac- 
ture in New England. 
The hemp used seems 
to have been sometimes 
native and sometimes 
hemp which had been 
imported. The govern- 
ments again and again 
gave bounties for en- 
couraging the growth 
of hemp, and these 
bounties continued 
quite late in thecentury. 
In Connecticut the Gen- 
eral Court gave a mo- 
nopoly to Richard Rog- 
ers of the manufacture 
of sailcloth for ten years. 
But neither he nor any 
one else succeeded in 
making sailcloth 
enough to supply the 
full demand. 

From the beginning 
of the century, the royal governors are calling 
the attention of the government at home to 
the spars, the tar and pitch and turpentine, 
which the colonies can furnish. But till that 
time the English dockyards had been pro- 
vided from Norway and Russia. The red 
tape* of the dockyards overcame the solici- 
tations of the governors for many years, 
but eventually a very important traffic in 
these articles was set on foot, of which 
the history is curious. It must suffice 
here to say that, at the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the spars from the northern 





* Official routine or formality. So called from the red 
tape used in tying up documents in public offices. 



































forests of the United States were used in 
the navies of all western Europe. In the 
great conflicts in which French, Spanish, 
and English vessels met, as in all the naval 
encounters between England and America, 
they were New England yards and masts 
which carried the sails and the battle flags. 

The commerce of New England became ex- 
tensive and almost world-wide. It began 
with the fisheries and grew outward, as they 
exported fish, especially to the Catholiccoun- 
tries of Europe ; as they 
provided the West In- 
dies with fish and lum- 
ber and brought back 
from them sugar and 
molasses ; and as they 
manufactured this mo- 
lasses into rum and 
with that traded to all 
the ports of the Atlantic, 
including Africa. Lord 
Bellamont, who was the 
governor of New York 
and New Englandat the 
end of the seventeenth 
century, says, in a de- 
spatch home, that in 
Massachusetts Bay 
alone more vessels were 
owned than in the whole 
of Scotland and the 
whole of Ireland. These 
vessels also, it must be 
observed, were con- 
stantly renewed. As 
has been said, a vessel 
which attracted atten- 
tion in a European 
port, would be sold 
there, and would go 
into the commerce of 
Europe. 

The manufacture of 
iron, the most useful 
of metals, was followed 
in all the colonies from the very beginning. 
In the second and third generations after the 
settlement the working of iron was well estab- 
lished in southeastern Massachusetts. Slit- 
ting mills for making rods and machinery for 
drawing wire were put into operation. This 
was followed by machinery, more or less in- 
genious, for the manufacture of nails. Mr. 
Weeden thinks that wire fine enough for card- 
wire was drawn, and that the manufacture of 
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cards for combing wool had begun as early as 
1717. The luxuries of life came in so fast with 
increasing wealth that silversmiths are found 
in the different colonies, and in collectionsof 
old silver to-day are articles with marks from 
American workmen. 

The manufacture of iron held its own with 
more and more success as the century went 
on. When the war of the Revolution cut off 
considerably the trade with Europe, there 
proved to be mines and forges which could 


Spinning Wool. 


make cannon and cast bells, and the manu- 
facture of cutlery even was not unknown. 
Curiously enough, bars of iron were used as 
a sort of currency in the trade with the Afri- 
can and Oriental countries, and in the in- 
voices of that time so many bars will be spo- 
ken of, without any mention of the material 
of these bars ; precisely as one now speaks of 
so many pounds, without saying whether 
they are pounds of gold, silver, or lead. 
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For nearly a century, the direct slave trade 
with the African coast existed in all the colo- 
nies. It was in the year 1660 that Robinson 
Crusoe left England on a voyage to the 
‘*Guinea coast.’’ He was taken prisoner by 
a ‘‘Sallee rover’’ and carried into Sallee,* 
whence he escaped with Xury, aslave. He 
was picked up by a Portuguese vessel bound 
to Rio Janeiro and there established himself 
asa small planter in Brazil. Finding that 
they were in want of negroes, he undertooka 
joint expedition, on the part of himself and 
some fellow planters, to the African coast. 
It was on this expedition that he was ship- 
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than at home, although he never makesa 
single political reference in the great novel. 

Although Robinson Crusoe is a fictitious 
character, the story is interesting because it 
shows that a thoroughly conscientious and 
religious man, like Defoe, had not the slight- 
est feeling, at the time when this book was 
written, that there was anything wrong in 
the slave trade. Robinson Crusoe never ex- 
presses the slightest regret for his complicity 
in it. Heeven makes a slave of Friday and 
carries him about with him in Europe and in 
America as his slave, without the slightest 
idea that anything is wrong in such an affair. 
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wrecked on an island off Trinidad in the 
mouth of ‘‘the great river Orinoco.’”’ On 
this island he remained for twenty-seven 
years, and then returned to England. It is 
worth while to remember that the period of 
his absence covers exactly the period when 
the Stuarts were reigning on the English 
throne. Defoet probably meant toimply that 
a true Englishman was better off out of Eng- 
land in the twenty-eight years of that period 





* A seaport town of Morocco; spelled also Sale. 

+ (1661-1731.) An English novelist and political writer. 
Several of his writings had been of such a satirical char- 
acter as to give great offense to many leading persons in 
England, and he got himself into trouble, for he was 
obliged to spend many weary months in prison. When 
**Robinson Crusoe’’ was ready for publication he had 
difficulty to find a publisher who would take it, as his 
frevious publishers had in two or three instances been 
arrested. Finally one ventured totry it, and so popular 
did the work prove that he is said to have cleared £1,000 
from it. 





And this apparently was the condition of 
conscience of all the English and American 
people for a century. 

It had not always been so. The first acts 
of the Massachusetts General Court on this 
subject show an abhorrence of the slave trade. 
The following vote was passed in the General 
Court of Massachusetts in the year 1646: 

‘The Gennerall Courte conceaving themselves 
bound by the first Op’tunity to beare witnes ag™ 
ye hainous & crying sinn of man stealing, as 
also to p’scribe such timely redresse for wt is 
past, & such a lawe for y* future as may suffi- 
cyently deterr all others belonging to vs to have 
to doe in such vile & most odious courses, justly 
abhorred of all good & just men, doe order, y'‘ 
y® negro interpreter, with others, vnlawfully 
taken, be, by the first Op’tunity, at ye charge of 
y* country for p’sent, sent to his native country 
of Gynny, & a letter wth him, of y* indignacon 
of y* Courte thereabouts, & justice thereof.’ 


























When Philip’s War came on, the rage with 
the Indians was such that Indian prisoners 
were sold as slaves to the West Indies. 
Philip’s wife and child were thus sold, and 
died as slaves there. It is quite possible that 
these transactions had something to do with 
the blunting of the feeling which undoubt- 
edly existed as early as 1646. However it 
may be, it is certain that before the end of the 
century the colony of Massachusetts was en- 
gaged, as allthe other colonies were, in the 
trade with the African coast. It was not an 
important trade until the eighteenth century 
was well advanced. Mr. Weeden gives the 
date 1707-8 as the year when the colony of 
Rhode Island laid an impost tax of £3 on 
each negro imported. A similar tax was 
kept up till 1732. A writer in the Boston 
News-Letter of 1718 presents arguments to 
show the expensiveness of slave labor, but he 
does not discuss any moral question. 

Chief Justice Sewall, however, the same 
who tried and hung the witches, had a very 
sensitive conscience on the subject of the Af- 
rican slave trade, and the first proper anti- 
slavery tract publishedin America is by him. 
Its title is ‘‘ The Selling of Joseph”’ ; it was 
published in the year 1700. He persevered 
in his opposition till his death in the year 
1730. As the century went on, the trade in 
negroes increased, but generally few negroes 
were brought into the northern states, it be- 
ing more profitable to carry them from the 
‘‘Guinea coast ’’ directly to Brazil, the West 
Indies, or the southern states of America. 
The vessels used were what we should con- 
sider very small, generally of forty or fifty 
tons burden ; a brigantine in the trade is de- 
scribed as sixty-three feet long in the keel 
and twenty-three feet in the beam. Only 
three feet, ten inches, was allowed between 
decks for the negroes, who were therefore 
obliged to sit or lie through the passage, and, 
in later times, this was reduced to three feet, 
three inches. The abuses in packing them 
away led to a law restricting the number of 
slaves to two and one half for each ton, but at 
firstit was only oneandahalftotheton. These 
poor creatures were purchased in Africa, hav- 
ing been driven down to the coast by people 
who had made them prisoners for this pur- 
pose. 

This business has been abandoned be- 
tween the African and American coasts only 
within the present generation. The last 
slave trader which sailed from Africa west- 
C-Jan. 
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ward made her passage in the year 1864 or 
began tomake it. The grim reports made to 
the English admiralty by their officers on 
service in those seas is that a brig, name 
unknown, sailed in January on that horrid er- 
rand and was lost at sea. This is the fit termi- 
nation of exactly three centuries of this hor- 
rible iniquity. For it was in 1564 that 
Hawkins made his first successful slave- 
trading voyage. Beit remarked that Queen 
Elizabeth knighted him for his success and 
gave him for his crest an enslaved negro with 
three gold bezants* below. 

To pay for the poor creatures, the principal 
articles sent from New England were rum 
and iron. In the thirty years before 1764, 
Rhode Island sent to the slave coast annually 
eighteen vessels, carrying a hundred hogs- 
heads of rum each. Molasses was brought 
from the West Indies, and was distilled into 
tum in the seaboard towns very cheaply. 
The principal article of expense was wood, 
and the forests of New England still provided 
wood ata very low rate. In 1764, Newport 
had twenty-two stillhouses ; in 1750, Massa- 
chusetts alone consumed more than fifteen 
thousand hogsheads of molasses for distil- 
lation. At times it was impossible to obtain 
rum enough to meet the demand.+ 

Nothing. shows the indifference of the con- 
science of mercantile men, and everybody else 
indeed, in this traffic, more than the fact, 
which has been brought out by Mr. Weeden, 
that Peter Faneuil, the benefactor of Boston, 
for whom the Cradle of Liberty ¢ is named, 
was engaged in this trade for many years be- 
fore his death. At the time he died, a vessel, 
named for him 7he Jolly Bachelor, was on one 
of her outward voyages. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
African trade took more than a small propor- 
tion of coloniai industry and commerce. All 
through the eighteenth century, till the Rev- 
olution, the fisheries steadily went forward, 
have indeed gone forward tothisday. Itis 
probably true to-day that the wealth which 
New England ‘‘draws from the sea by her 
fisheries,” this is Burke’s phrase, is enough 


*[Bez’ant or bé-zdnt’.] A gold coin of the Middle Ages, 
issued in Constantinople. In heraldry, small golden 
circles. 

y Africa still consumes more New England ‘rum than 
New England ought to sendto her. The exportation of 
last year from Boston to Africa was seven hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons.—£. £. H. 

} Faneuil Hall. See THe Coavutavguan for November, 
page 232. 
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to pay what New England owestothe West for 
the breadstuffs whichsheconsumes. To-day, 
however, the industries of the seaboard states 
are so large that the fisheries are generally 
spoken of by careless people with a certain 
contempt. None the less is it true that none 
of the colonies would have existed, as they 
did exist, but for the bountiful supply of fish 
at their very doors. Nor would England ever 
have yielded the independence of America 
but for the havoc wrought in her commerce 
by the American fishermen when they be- 
came privateers. 

The whale fisheries of New England, New 
York, and New Jersey began from the shore, 
as occasionally an unfortunate whale was 
perhaps stranded on the beach or was seen in 
the offing. But by such success as was thus 
attained, the appetite was fed for larger ad- 
venture. Before the Revolution, ‘‘ both 
oceans were vexed by their fisheries.’’ The 
school boy who repeats this phrase of Burke’s 
to-day is apt to imagine that he meant the 
Atlantic and Pacific ; he did mean the oceans 
north and south of the equator. This trade 
had been encouraged, let it be remembered by 
certain schools of economy, by a bounty from 
the home government. It undoubtedly 
awakened the envy of England, as Burke 
says so well, and when the Revolution came 
efforts were made to persuade the American 
adventurers to remove to England and intro- 
duce their arts and methods there. 

Thus was it, that as the eighteenth century 
went forward, the colonies began to attract 
attention in England. Fortunately for them, 
they had grown up under the shadow of Eng- 
lish contempt. But now they became more 
valuable and boards of trade made inquiries 
regarding them. In answer to these inquir- 
ies, itis generally said that the clothing of 
the ‘‘lower people’’ is made in America at 
home, and for such purposes spinning wheels 
were in use in every well-to-do farmer’s fam- 
ily, and there were looms enough to weave 
theyarn. Inthe larger towns, men who were 
called clothiers were established, who finished 
cloth which had been woven at home or per- 
haps themselves wove it. My own grand- 


father, being at Yale College in 1769, received 
a letter from his father, fifty miles away, di- 
recting him to obtain leave of absence from 
college, that he might ride home and be meas- 
ured for clothes, to be made from cloth which 
his mother had woven for him. He was to 
be measured for his own clothes and his 
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brother’s at the same time, so that only one 


‘of them need be absent from his studies. 


This little anecdote is enough to show the 
simplicity of the customs which prevailed, 
not only through the New England states 
but through the other states, for the greater 
part of the century. But more elegant cloth 
was imported from England. 

Washington’s letters are full of the careful 
orders which he gave for his own clothing 
and that of his family and his negroes. A 
single illustration of this will show the detail 
into which a great planter was obliged to go 
in the management of his estate. These or- 
ders are written in Washington’s own ad- 
mirable handwriting, and he no doubt gave 
his own personal attention to the affair. It 
should be remembered that at this time he 
was the richest man in America. Perhaps 
this was partly because he was used to mind 
his own business, and did not leave it for 
other people to attend to. He sends for 

“‘One man’s riding-saddle, hogskin seat, large 
plated stirrups, and everything complete. Double 
reined bridle and Pelham bit, plated. 

A very neat and fashionable Newmarket sad- 
dlecloth. 

A large and best portmanteau, saddle, bridle, 
and pillion. 

Cloak-bag, checked saddlecloth, holsters, &c. 

A riding-frock of a handsome drab-colored 
breadcloth, with plain double-gilt buttons. 

A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth 
and gold iace, with buttons like those of the 
coat. 

A blue surtout coat. 

A neat switch whip, silver cap. 

Black velvet cap for servant.” 


We may notice in this connection that 
Washington was practically paying for these 
necessities and luxuries by exporting tobacco 
to England and by exporting flour to the 
West Indies. It was long remembered in 
the West Indies that his brand of flour was 
of the very best. Heexported tobacco largely 
all his life, although he detested tobacco and 
did not use it in any form. 

The manufacture of hemp into ropes and 
sailcloth went forward with more or less suc- 
cess, as the century went on, from the begin- 
nings which have been already noticed. After 
the Revolution, the country depended almost 
wholly upon Russia for its supply of sails, un- 
til a period well advanced in the present cen- 
tury. The prices of hemp and flax show why 
it was necessary for the state legislatures oc- 





























casionally to attempt to encourage its growth 
even by bounties. The following figures 
have a certain interest, though the great rise 
of price observable before the Revolution is 
simply an indication that money had depre- 
ciated, and not that hemp had attained such 
extraordinary value. 

In 1640, hemp and flax seed cost twelve 
shillings a bushel. Hemp or flax cost on an 
average with a regular currency about 6d (of 
New England sixpences) a pound. The 
prices between 1757 and 1783 on the follow- 
ing list must be considered as affected by the 
fluctuation of currency. The New England 
sixpence or shilling was (and is to this day) 
two thirds of the worth ofthe English shilling. 


1676, 6d. per pound. 1765, 3s. (Old Tenor.) 


1701, 4%4d. 1772, 4s. 6d. (Old Tenor.) 
1727, 7d. 1782, 1s. (Old Tenor.) 
1751, 3. 1783, Iod. 

1757, 25. 6d. 1784, 6d. 

1758, IS. 1787, 8d. 

1761, 25- 


This is a sketch, only too brief, of some of 
the more important industries by which the 
wealth of the colonies was established. When 
these poor people came over, nobody in power 
in England cared for them, excepting always 
Cromwell. But when a hundred years had 
made them rich, George the Third and the 
petty crew around him thought they were 
worth taxing. It would be wrong to close 
this paper without speaking of the real foun- 
dations of all such wealth. It made the orig- 
inal difference between western Europe and 
eastern America. It is the truth that these 
people came untrammelled by feudal institu- 
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tions, most of them with an eager desire to 
serve God, and they had white paper to write 
upon. If a man wanted to live to God’s 
glory he must not be wasting his time, as 
was the vassal of a baron in Germany or in 
England, when that baron did not happen to 
think of anything forthe vassal tode. Every 
American from the beginning has been eager 
todosomething. Often this eagerness has 
been bred by the religious resolve. The New 
Englanders made shingles, caught fish, or 
captured Louisburg, for the greater glory of 
God. They had the highest stimulus for 
their daily endeavor; and no person has at- 
tempted seriously to trace the growth of their 
industries or the progress of their wealth 
without discovering that it is due to the de- 
termination of separate men and women to use 
for the best every living day as it comes. 

If a church policy or a civil order trained 
men, as the people of Italy and of many 
Celtic nations have been trained, to seek for 
amusement or leisure as the prime objects of 
life, the people so trained produce little, and 
in rivalry with other nations they fail. On 
the whole, the people of America have been 
trained by their civil order and by their re- 
ligious institutions, to believe that work is 
something sacred. Man or woman has awak- 
ened every day with the desire to set the 
world somehow forward ; if it be only the cut- 
ting down of a tree orthe spinning ofa thread, 
something must be done in the newborn day. 
To the addition and multiplication of such 
activities, dating from the moment when the 
pioneer has first to make himselfa home, the 
wealth and prosperity of the United States 
to-day are due. 


TRADING COMPANIES. 
BY JOHN H. FINLEY. 


THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 


GNORANT of the value and extent of the 
Western Continent, over whose borders 
the explorer had but looked, and anxious 

to have a share in whatever it might promise, 
English sovereigns tempted settlement by 
vague and lavish grants of land, whose 
boundaries respected neither the claims of 
other countries nor the lines which modern 
geography has drawn. Most liberal of all 
the royal charters was that under which King 


Charles the Second of England, in 1670, 
granted to a company known as ‘‘ The Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson Bay’’ the sole trade and commerce 
of ‘‘all those seas, straits, bays, rivers, lakes, 
creeks, and sounds lying within the entrance 
to Hudson’s Straits’? and the absolute pro- 
prietorship of all the ‘‘lands, countries, and 
territories upon the coasts and confines”’ of 
these waters, that is, all the lands drained 
thereby. 
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This grant was made under the plea that 
the incorporators had ‘‘at their own great 
cost and charge undertaken an expedition for 
Hudson’s Bay for the discovery of a new 
passage tothe South Sea and for finding 
some trade for furs, minerals, and other con- 
siderable commodities,’’ and with the alleged 
purpose of promoting these designs. In 
consideration of this liberality on the part of 
the Crown, it was stipulated that the Com- 
pany should pay annually as a royalty ‘‘two 
elks and two black beavers,’’ but only when 
the sovereign was within the territories 
granted. When, by subsequent charters, to 
these privileges was added the exclusive 
right to trade in the great unexplored region 
to the northwest, known as the ‘‘ Indian Ter- 
ritory,’’ and to colonize Vancouver’s Island, 
the Company held absolute sway over a tract 
of territory, larger by one third than the 
whole area of Europe. The entire northern 
half of North America from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific was given unconditionally into 
the hands of a small corporation, under 
whose administration there developed a giant 
commercial monopoly, which continued free 
from governmental control down to the year 
1869. 

The territory so liberally granted by King 
Charles to the Company was recognized by 
European treaties of both earlier and subse- 
quent dates as belonging to France, but this 
fact was not permitted to invalidate the 
charter. The French fur traders, who had 
for years carried on their traffic in this re- 
gion, resented the intrusion of the English 
trader, but found themselves individually 
powerless in competition with the Company, 
and, with others opposed to its rule, they 
therefore formed a rival company, known as 
the ‘‘ Northwestern Company of Montreal.’’ 
With this organization open hostilities began 
which lasted for forty years, ending in the 
coalition of the two companies and the su- 
preme control of the Hudson Bay Company. 

The government by the Company was ab- 
solute and irresponsible. It was empowered 
to make laws, to impose penalties, to punish 
any English subjects entering its territory 
without the leave of the Company, to employ 
armed forces, to erect forts, towns, etc. The 
administration of the Company’s affairs was 
by the charter of 1670 entrusted to a gov- 
ernor, deputy governor, and five directors, 
elected yearly by the stockholders in London. 
But the functions of this board were delega- 


ted to an official resident in the Company’s 
territory, known as Governor of Rupert’s 
Land, who in the intervals of these sessions 
of his council, which occurred yearly, had 
full control. In this council there sat with 
him the chief factors and chief traders. The 
full corps of the Company comprised about 
three thousand men, clerks, voyagers, serv- 
ants, officers and crews of vessels, all em- 
ployed in the furtrade; for the Company 
gave to this traffic its entire attention. It 
made no effort to discover a way to the South 
Sea, nor to find trade for minerals and other 
‘‘considerable commodities,’’— duties im- 
posed by its charter. In its absorbing and 
greedy interest in the fur traffic, it endeav 
ored to keep the whole country in its primi- 
tive state of wildness as a preserve for the 
beaver, the fox, and the buffalo. It dis- 
couraged and resisted every attempt at ex- 
ploration, settlement, and agriculture and 
made no attempt to humanize the native In- 
dians, whom it practically enslaved and from 
whom it drew its enormous profits. 

It is claimed in defense of the Company’s 
administration that it prevented the exter- 
mination of the fur-bearing animals which 
indiscriminate trade would have brought 
about ; that the country was poorly adapted 
to agriculture ; that the Indians received hu- 
mane treatment, and that the sale of liquors 
to them was prohibited. But whatevertruth 
there may be in this defense, it must appear 
from a contrast of the development on the 
upper and the lower side of theline bounding 
the Company’s possessions on the south, that 
its policy, viewed from any other standpoint 
than the interest of the Company, was nar- 
tow and obstructive. Settlement by Euro- 
peans in the domain of the Company men- 
aced its monopoly and that was a sufficient 
reason for discouraging such settlement. 

The reign of this Company was not an un- 
disturbed one. At first it established its 
posts along the seacoast but gradually it 
penetrated the region westward, where it en- 
countered the French trader. In its struggle 
with him and later with the British settler, 
who, after the cession of Canada by France to 
England, proved an annoying neighbor, the 
treasury was drained. The peace which fol- 
lowed the coalition brought prosperity, but 
the ‘‘ harsh administration” and the ‘‘ ruin- 
ous policy ’’ of the Company finally invited 
complaints to the colonial secretary by set- 
tlers and natives. 


























As a result of these complaints and partly 
for the purpose of considering the renewal of 
the Vancouver and Indian Territory charters, 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
on the Hudson Bay Company, was appointed 
(1857). After inquiry extending through 
twenty sessions of the committee, it was 
recommended that the districts ‘‘ best suited 
for communication and settlement’’ be an- 
nexed to Canada, the committee having spe- 
cially in mind those along the Red Riverand 
the Saskatchewan ; that the connection be- 
tween Vancouver’s Island and the Company 
be terminated; and that the Company be 
permitted to remain in possession of all other 
lands included within the definition of the 
first charter. More than ten years elapsed 
before a final adjustment was made. Mean- 
while the enterprise and vigor manifested by 
the United States just across the border, es- 
pecially in the building of transcontinental 
railways, brought out in stronger contrast 
the prohibitory policy of this great monopoly 
of the north. British colonization companies 
stood ready and anxious to avail themselves 
of any opportunities the government might 
offer. Jealousy was aroused by the settling 
of British emigrants in the United States and 
by the rumors of annexation of the Red River 
country to the lattercountry. Themonopoly 
could no longer be safely tolerated and Par- 
liament put an end to it by an act, passed in 
1867, enabling the Queen to accept a surren- 
der of the lands, privileges, and rights of the 
Company, on terms to be agreed upon, and 
directing the transfer of the territory and ad- 
ministration to the Dominion of Canada. 
The terms of capitulation were however not 
unfavorable to the Company. It was per- 
mitted to pursue its trade, to retain the fee 
of all its posts and stations with a small res- 
ervation at each, and one twentieth section of 
the ‘‘ fertile belt,’ and was to receive from 
the Cdnadian government for its franchise 
three hundred thousand pounds. 

Thus ended the semi-sovereign existence of 
the Hudson Bay Company covering a period 
of two hundred years, lacking one year. 
Across its immense territories, comprising 
four and a half millions of square miles, it 
had stretched chains of trading posts. The 
vast tract it had divided into departments, 
the departments into districts each with its 
depot-fort, and the districts into minor es- 
tablishments with forts, posts, and outposts. 
It had brought into a state of slavish depen- 
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dence the Indians, especially of the northern 
districts, but had, it appears, done little to 
civilize them. It followed zealously the one 
object of itsexistence. It discouraged civili- 
zation among the natives as it opposed colo- 
nization by the Europeans because it believed 
this detrimental toits interests. There is little 
to challenge admiration in its history except 
the excellent organization which it main- 
tained through all those years and which has 
even survived the revocation of its charter, for 
the Company exists to-day though shorn of 
its authority. The ice-bound fields of the 
north are still the domain of the hunter and 
the trapper, but there is no longer a ‘‘Gov- 
ernor of Rupert’s Land.’’ Thevalleys in the 
south have been opened to settlement, and 
by their productivity have proved false the 
representations of ‘‘ The Last Great Monop- 
oly,’’ as it has been styled, which for two 
centuries held this vast tract as a mere pre- 
serve for peltry. 


THE VIRGINIA COMPANY. 


A century had passed since Sebastian 
Cabot, the English navigator, had explored 
the American coast, but “England had not 
yet succeeded in gaining a foothold in the 
territory to which these explorations had 
given heraclaim. The Roanoke colony on 
which had been builded the hope of a Vir- 
ginia nation had left no trace of its fate ex- 
cept the uncertain ‘‘Croatoan,’’* and Sir 
Walter Raleigh its founder and the chief au- 
thor of English colonization in America was 
in prison. 

With the new century, nowever, arose 
new conditions, social, industrial, and com- 
mercial, which brought new forces to the aid 
of colonization. Chief among these was the 
mercantile spirit, the desire to increase trade, 
to which the successes of the Muscovy and 
East India Companies had given special en- 
couragement. Moreover, industrial changes 
had thrown many out of employment, the 
disbanding of a part of the army had left hun- 
dreds anxious for new adventure, and oppres- 
sion in the church was fostering discontent. 
And to all these—the merchant, the adven- 
turer, the oppressed—the New World from 
whose shores fresh and favorable reports had 
been brought, promised the gratification of 
their desires. But there was no one both 
willing and able to undertake alone the ex- 





*See “The Leading Facts of American History,’’ 
page 37. 
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pensive enterprise of establishing a colony, 
and there arose the trading companies by 
whose hands the foundations of many of the 
American commonwealths were laid. 

Captain Gosnold, on his return from North- 
ern Virginia in 1602, persuaded a number of 
men, foremost among whom are mentioned 
Wingfield, the merchant, Hunt, the minister, 
and Captain John Smith, the adventurer, to 
join him in an attempt to settle the delightful 
country; but unable to accomplish this end 
without further aid, he applied to certain 
lords, gentlemen, and merchants. By the 
zealous and valuable assistance of Hakluyt 
[hak’loot], the geographer, the project was 
so well advanced, that in 1606, Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers, and other ‘firm 
and hearty lovers of colonization ’’ petitioned 
the king for the privilege of ‘‘ deducing a col- 
ony into that part of America commonly 
called Virginia.’”’ The king though not a 
willing patron of colonization granted the 
petitioners a patent of liberal bounds anda 
company known as ‘‘The Virginia Com- 
pany ’’ was formed under a charter of his own 
draughting. 

This company was divided into two colo- 
nies or companies: the First Colony, the 
London Company, consisting of certain 
knights, gentlemen, and adventurers of Lon- 
don ; the Second Colony, the Plymouth Com- 
pany, consisting of certain knights, gentle- 
men, and adventurers of Bristol, Exeter, and 
Plymouth. The former was to plant asettle- 
ment between the 34th and 41st degrees of 
latitude, that is between the southern boun- 
dary of the North Carolina of to-day and the 
mouth of the Hudson River; the latter be- 
tween the 38th and 45th degrees, that is north 
of the mouth of the Potomac and south of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the overlapping three 
degrees being open to both companies under 
the condition that neither was tosettle within 
one hundred miles of the other. 

The supervision of both colonies was by 
the charter confided to one council resident in 
England. The Plymouth Company, how- 
ever, was soon given a separate council, but 
as no permanent settlement was made by 
this Company under the Virginia Company 
charter, our concern is wholly with the Lon- 
don Company. 

In the instrument under which the first 
permanent English colony in America was 
established, the first charter of King James, 
strangely enough there was not an element 
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of popular liberty or control. The charter 
violated rights which the English constitu- 
tion accorded to English citizenship. The 
colonist ‘was deprived of a voice in legislative 
matters ; he was subject to ordinances ofa 
commercial corporation, to the control of a 
resident council in whose election he had no 
part, to that of the superior council appointed 
by the Crown, and to the arbitrary legislation 
of the king. Nor had the colonist larger in- 
dustrial freedom. The local organization 
was tobecommunistic. All produce was to 
be brought to a common magazine, and each 
settler to receive in return his necessaries, 
and a share in the profits of the undertaking. 
All trade was to be placedin the charge of 
the treasurer of the colony. 

On December ioth, 1606, one hundred and 
forty-three colonists, in three vessels, set out 
from London for Virginia; on April 16, 1607, 
they entered Chesapeake Bay, andon the 13th 
of May, landed at a place on the James River, 
which they named Jamestown, and there be- 
gan the settlement of the New World. A 
more unpromising body of persons could not 
have been collected for the purpose. Less 
than a score were laborers; most of them 
were ‘‘ gentlemen,’’ while among the artisans 
were ‘‘jewelers, gold refiners, and a per- 
fumer.’’ There were no women and no chil- 
dren. The first months were months of 
dissension and of misery. But for the in- 
dustry and strong hand of Captain John 
Smith, the colony, it seems certain, would 
not have survived the disasters of 1607 and 
1608. He brought the colonists under 
severe discipline, strengthened the fortifi- 
cations, traded with the Indians, and ex- 
plored and mapped the country. In 1609 he 
was obliged to return to England, but the 
colony had by this time gained a permanent 
foothold. Inthis same yeara new charter 
was obtained, granting larger liberties to the 
Company, and this was followed by another 
in 1612, which conferred upon the Company 
still larger powers of self-government and 
added to its domain the Bermudas, or the 
Somers Islands. 

Under this last charter and the efficient 
governorship of Sir Thomas Dale, the colony 
grew in strength and attracted a better class 
ofimmigrants. The abandonment of the old 
system of communal proprietorship and allot- 
ment of lands to individuals had also a part 
in stimulating the progress now witnessed. 
The colonists acquired a permanent interest 




















in thesoil and became industrious and happy 
in the prospect of gain, which industry under 
the old system did not assure. Various man- 
ufactures were started but with poor or in- 
different success. Tobacco was the staple 
product, but the Company found its returns 
neither swift nor ample, and the lottery was 
employed as a means of securing funds for 
their enterprises. 

Dale, after a successful rule of five years, 
was succeeded by Argall, the sea captain, 
whose conduct soon obliged his removal, but 
unfortunately not until he had reduced the 
colony to a deplorable state. Meanwhile the 
Liberals had gotten the upper hand in the 
Company and obtained a new charter which 
gave to the colonists of Virginia political priv- 
ileges of significance. Permission was given 
to hold a General Assembly, yearly, in which 
should sit, with the governor and council, 
representatives from each plantation elected 
by the inhabitants thereof, this Assembly 
‘to have power to make and ordain whatso- 
ever laws and orders should by them be 
thought good and profitable.’’ The first ses- 
sion of this first representative Assembly in 
America was held in June, 1619, and from this 
time dates the true life of Virginia. 

Although difficulties continued, the colony 
on the whole prospered and grew. Women 
were sent over as wives for the planters and 
the colonists fell to regarding Virginia as 
their home andtheircountry. Measures were 
adopted for the establishment of a university 
and a college, and other signs of stability 
began to manifest themselves. The adven- 
turing element was dying out, to be replaced 
by one more substantial. But along with 
this better class of emigrants the Company was 
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serding inmates of the Bridewell,* vagabonds 
and convicts, to be indentured as servants to 
the planters, aclass whose descendants are 
found to-day all through the South as ‘‘ poor 
whites.”” And the institution of slavery, too, 
secured a foothold with the establishment of 
political industrial freedom. In the year in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, 
there were sold in Jamestown twenty African 
slaves, brought by a Dutch man-of-war. 

With the coming of a new governor in 1622, 
the rights and privileges conferred under the 
charter of 1619 were confirmed to the colo- 
nists, but in 1624 the king, fearful of the lib- 
eral tendencies of the Company, which he 
characterized asa ‘‘ seminary for a seditious 
Parliament,’’ revoked the charter under the 
plea of bad management, and the colony 
passed from the control of a commercial com- 
pany directly under the control of the 
Crown, retaining however the political rights 
guaranteed to the Company. 

To this Company the country owes a great 
debt. It was composed at its dissolution, of 
a thousand stockholders and embraced the 
‘* flower of the kingdom.” It had spent one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds in the 
planting of Virginia, it had sent to it nine 
thousand colonists, and obtained for it a prac- 
tically free and independent government. Its 
death was inevitable, but it came fortunately 
after the important ends of the company had 
been achieved. 


* The name given to a house of correction for offenders, 
It was originally applied to a well which was dedicated 
to St Bridein London. A hospital was foumded on that site 
by Edward VI. and given to the city of London to be used 
as a workhouse and house of correction. It became a 
penitentiary for unruly apprentices and vagabonds, 
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IV. 
FouRTH PERIOD, 1872-(__) 
THE RACE PROBLEM, FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 


. “HE settlement of the slavery question 
including its war and reconstruction, 
left in its place a problem equally dif- 

ficult for the moment, but one having more 

of hope in it, viz.:—the Race Problem in 

Politics. Years must pass, but at last the 


HEWES. 


school, the newspaper, business, and religion 
will have won the victory. 

ELECTION OF 1872.—Believing that coer- 
cion in the South had gone too far, a faction 
of Republicans organized the Liberal Repub- 
lican party, and declaring for local self- 
government very unexpectedly to itself nom- 
inated Horace Greeley. Thinking to over- 
throw the Republicans by fostering this 
division the Democrats also nominated Hor- 
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ace Greeley. The ‘‘ Straight Out Democrats’’ 
could not vote for the man who had opposed 
them so vigorously and so long and they 
nominated Charles O’Conner, who, although 
declining to run, yet received nearly 30,000 
votes. Republicans, re-affirming their past 
declarations, renominated and elected Grant. 
The Greeley electors received 2,834,079 votes, 
and the Grant electors 3,597,070. Greeley 
died before the electors voted, and Grant re- 
ceived 286 votes, 17 others were not counted, 
and 63 others divided among four other can- 
didates. 

POLITICAL SCANDALS.—In 1872 an investi- 
gating committee recommended the expul- 
sion of two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for attempting to infiuence 
legislation by dealing in shares of a company 
known as the Credit Mobilier. These two 
were subjected to ‘‘ absolute condemnation of 
the House’’; at the same time several other 
members were believed to be equally blame- 
worthy. 

The ‘‘Whisky Ring’’ (1874-5) included 
many Government officials in the larger cities 
and at Washington, engaged in defrauding 
the Government of revenue from distilled 
spirits. Many persons were convicted. 

Secretary of War Belknap resigned (1876) 
because of impending impeachment for hav- 
ing received moneys for official appointment 
in the Indian Service. His guilt was proved 
but his having resigned saved his convic- 
tion. 

GREENBACK Party [Labor party], 1874- 
( ).—Men believing that plenty of ‘‘ green- 
backs’’ wotild have averted the panic of 1873, 
organized a political party in 1874 based on 
the idea of withdrawing national bank notes 
and replacing them with greenbacks to be 
issued in increased volume when depression 
threatened, and all Government bonds not 
distinctly uttered as payable in gold be paid 
in greenbacks. Uniting with the Labor Re- 
form party in 1876 and adopting the name 
Independent party, they nominated Peter 
Cooper of New York. In 1880 with James B. 
Weaver of Iowa as candidate its popular vote 
(about one thirtieth of the total) was at its 
best. In 1884,with General Butler as its can- 
didate, the vote fell off nearly two thirds. In 
1888 it broke into various labor parties whose 
combined vote was a trifle above that of 1884. 

PROHIBITIONISTS, 1872-_ ).— Although 
often important factors in state politics since 
the middle of the century, their first nomina- 
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tion for president was in 1872 under the name 
of the Temperance party. They polled 5,608 
votes. Their vote has steadily increased, and 
in 1888 it was 249,890, a trifle over one 
fiftieth of the total vote. 

ELECTION OF 1876.—With platforms prac- 
tically unchanged, the Republicans nomina- 
ted Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio, and fought 
to stay ‘‘in’’; while the Democrats nomina- 
ted Samuel J. Tilden of New York, and 
fought to get ‘“‘in.”’ The Tilden electors 
received the larger popular vote, but the 
count of the electoral vote found conflicting 
return$ from Oregon, South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana. The two Houses of Con- 
gress could not agree as to these returns. 
By act of Congress an Electoral Commission 
was created, consisting of five Justices of the 
Supreme Court, five Senators, and five mem- 
bers of the House. The commission gaveall 
of the disputed votes to the Republicans, 
thereby giving Hayes 185 votes to 184 for 
Tilden. 

Although there was a 


ADMINISTRATION 
REPUBLICAN great cry of ‘‘Fraud”’ 
HAYES and ‘‘ Usurper’’ from the 
1877-1881 


opposition at first,it soon 
quieted and a welcome political calm suc- 
ceeded. All troops were at once withdrawn 
from the South and ‘‘ White Man’s Govern- 
ment’’ soon ruled everywhere and Jefferson 
Davis’ desire for the South ‘‘ to be let alone”’ 
was realized. The ‘‘panic’’ of 1873 died 
away as the resumption of specie payments 
(1879) approached. Both parties united in 
restoring the silver dollar 
to coinage and making it 
a legal tender, and in 
compelling the coinage of at least $2,000,000 
of silver per month. Refunding of Govern- 
ment bonds placed overa thousand million 
dollars at lower rates. Another ineffectual 
effort (1879) was made to improve the Civil 
Service appointments. 

ELECTION OF 1880.—The tariff and the con- 
trol of Federal elections at the South were 
the variant points. The ‘‘Stalwart’’ Re- 
publicans led by Roscoe Conkling advocated 
a third term for Grant. They were opposed 
by the ‘‘ Half Breeds’? under the leadership 
of James G. Blaine. The nomination fell to 
General James A. Garfield. The Democrats 
nominated General W. S. Hancock. The 
popular vote was more nearly equal than ever 
before. The electoral was 214 to 155 in favor 
of Garfield. 
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abeciinaveavens: The scramble for office 
REPUBLICAN began as soon as the 
GARFIELDARTHUR president was seated, just 
T-es as it had begun ever since 
‘“Jackson’s reign.” Out of this scramble 
grew the resignation of Senator Conkling 
and his associate. Inthe 
midst of the controversy 
Guiteau shot President 
Garfield for revenge (July 2). After long- 
continued suffering the president died 
(Sept. 19) and Chester A. Arthur succeeded 
to the presidency. 

Early in 1881 rumors were circulated of 
frauds in the ‘‘Star Route’’* mail service, 
and investigations begun, which, though 
long in conclusion, checked the abuses. The 
“ Ring’ had its head at Washington, and by 
collusion with contractors made false entries 
in the records and shared the money thus 
taken from the Government. 

In 1881-2 between seven and eight hundred 
millions of dollars of the 5 and 6 per cent 
Government bonds were refunded at 3% and 
3 per cent. 

The horror of assassination by a disap- 
pointed office seeker enforced the need of a 
real Civil Service Reform. Guiteau’s trial 
and execution did not satisfy public demand, 
and in 1883 a comprehensive Civil Service 
Bill, the ‘‘ Pendleton Act,” was passed and 
President Arthur executed it faithfully. 

ELECTION OF 1884.—Republicans advoca- 
ted a protective tariff and nominated James 
G. Blaine. Democrats advocated a tariff for 
revenue only and nominated Grover Cleve- 
land. The campaign was chiefly an utter- 
ance and echo of tariff principles both oral 
and literary. The decision gave the Demo- 
crats their first national victory since a 
goodly portion of their voters were babes. 
The electoral vote gave Cleveland 219 against 
182 for Blaine. 


OPPOSITION 
DEMOCRATIC 


enaciititienines, Tes the first time in over 
DEMOCRATIC half a century there was 
CLEVELAND no immediate change of 
sitg-siy civil officers, but hungry 
politicians clamored long and loud, and 
gradually, and quietly, through, under, and 
over the Civil Service Law, the changes were 
made and a Civil Service Commission was 
appointed (1885) to inquire into abuses of 





*In sparsely settled regions mails are carried in 
wagons, on horseback, sic., andin the P. O, records such 
Toutes are marked with a star (*) to designate them from 
steam routes.—F, W. H. 
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the system. The chief interest of the admin- 
istration centered in tariff revision. A bill 
proposing a reduction of the tariff was de- 
feated in 1886; and in 1888 a Democratic 
measure proposing a radical revision and re- 
duction passed the House, but did not reach 
a vote in the Senate. 

In 1886 was passed the ‘“‘ Presidential Suc- 
cession Bill’’ naming the order of succession 
to the presidency of the cabinet officers, be- 
ginning with the secretary of state, in case of 
inability of both president and vice-president. 
In 1887 an act was passed to regulate the count- 
ing of the electoral vote in emergencies. 

In 1886-7 the rights of American fishing 
vessels in Canadian waters occasioned con- 
siderable controversy, and a ‘‘ Retaliation 
Act’? was approved (1887), and in 1888 a 
proposed fishery treaty was rejected by the 
U. S. Senate. 

Perhaps the broadest application of ‘‘ liberal 
construction ’’ ever made was the Interstate 
Commerce Law (1887) regulating railroad 
rates. The same year large tracts of land 
werereclaimed to the Government as unearned 
under various railroad grants. 

ELECTION OF 1888.—The tariff campaign of 
1884 was intensified in 1888. All other mat- 
ters were dwarfed, except in certain limited 
localities in which the labor and temperance 
questions were prominent. The Republican 
candidate, Benjamin Harrison, received 233 
electoral votes against 168 for Grover Cleve- 
land, the renominated Democratic candidate. 
The introduction of the 


ADMINISTRATION ’ . 

REPUBLICAN ‘*Force Bill’? proposing 

HARRISON to place the federal elec- 
1889-1893 


tions of the country North 
and South under Federal control, shared with 
tariff revision an intense popular interest, 
including the wholecountry. The Force Bill 
has not (at this writing, 1891) become a 
law. The “Mills Bill’? was met by the 
‘McKinley Bill,” a Republican measure 
which became a law Oct. 
I, 1890, after a long and ex- 
citing debate in Congress 
and out. Both parties claim to be tariff re- 
formers but their plans of reform differ 
widely. 

Both agree that if a duty is laid on articles 
which cannot be produced here (such as tea 
and coffee) the cost of such an article is there- 
by increased to theconsumer by theamountof 
the duty, and that such a duty is a pure and 
simple Government tax. Both agree that if 
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an article thus taxed is nearly all imported 
(such as sugar) the small part produced here 
also costs the consumer more by the amount 
of duty, and that the increased cost of this 
home product does not go into the Govern- 
ment treasury, and is therefore a tax which 
does not help to pay Government expenses. 
Going beyond these points of agreement : 
Free traders claim that all duties operate in 
exactly the same way, and hence if an article 
which is produced here in large quantity is 
laid under duty, the consumers of that article 
are obliged to pay a burdensome tax of mil- 
lions of dollars, only a small share of which 
reaches the Government treasury, but which 
instead goes into the pockets of rich manufac- 
turers. They reason therefore that the tax 
will be least burdensome if laid on such arti- 
cles as cannot be produced here, so that the 
tax when paid shall all go into the Govern- 
ment treasury. The free traders’ position is 
briefly : (a) A tariff for revenue only ; (b) since 
all duties are taxes, only articles of neces- 
sarily foreign production should be taxed, 
because (c) by that means consumers are saved 
an unnecessary cost of many millions on 
their living expenses. At thesame time they 
advocate that the removal of duties from arti- 
cles produced in the United States be gradual 
so as not to require sudden changes in the va- 
rious industries to meet the new conditions, 
lest widespread disaster ensue. 
Protectionists, consisting of nearly all the 
Republicans and a considerable portion of 
the Democrats, claim that if duties are re- 
moved, disaster must follow, and that neither 
sudden or gradual disaster is necessary. They 
claim that only by partly or wholly shutting 
out foreign products can a large remunera- 
tive homeproduct be maintained ; that if this 
be not maintained, thousands of men will be 
unemployed or must work at very low wages. 
As to the cost to the consumer, they claim 
that the foreign producer will of course get 
the best price he can ; that a large home prod- 
uct makes sharper competition among our 
own producers than a small one, and con- 
sequently gives the consumer lower prices, 
and compels the foreign producer to sell at 
lower rates. They claim that past experi- 
ence proves that a large home production un- 
der a high tariff gives the consumer his goods 
(not always at once, but eventually) as low or 
lower than under free importation, and that in 
such cases the consumer does not pay any 
tax even on the imported portion ; that the 
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foreign producer simply makes his price less 
(by the full or partial amount of the duty) 
than he would if there had been no duty, in 
order to sell hereat all. They alsoclaim that 
at the present date certain products bearing 
a high tariff reach the consumer at a cost 


. Smallerthan the duty alone, and that there- 


fore the consumer does not even pay the duty, 
to say nothing of paying the duty in addition 
to the free trade price. They therefore claim 
that nearly all the tariff duties paid on such 
goods as have a large home product, are paid 
by the foreign producer, and that at the same 
time the consumer pays as low or lower prices 
than if notariff had beenimposed. As toarti- 
cles that cannot be produced here (such as tea 
and coffee) or that can be only partly produced 
here (as sugar) they advocate removing the 
duties entirely, since their cost to the con- 
sumer cannot be reduced in any other way. 

The protectionists’ position may therefore 
be stated briefly : (a) A tariff for revenue and 
protection to industrial and other economic 
interests. (b) Since high duties on articles 
that can be produced here, increase produc- 
tion to such a point of competition as (1) to 
give the consumer as low prices as free trade 
and (2) furnish well paid employment toa 
larger number of persons and (3) collect most 
of the revenue from foreign producers, and 
(4) keep the money paid forthe product in 
this country; therefore protective duties 
should be laid chiefly on such articles as can 
be produced in unlimited quantities in the 
United States, because (c) by this means most 
of the tariff revenue is paid by foreigners, and 
the employment and*pocketbooks of the peo- 
ple are protected and the national wealth in- 
creased instead of decreased. (d) Since a 
duty on articles which cannot be produced 
here, is a Government tax pure and simple, 
and because such a tax increases the cost of 
the article to the consumer and is wholly un- 
necessary, therefore such imports should be 
admitted free of any duty. 

Two bills drafted to aid our ocean carrying 
trade, one of which became a law, also at- 
tracted much attention especially in the north- 
ern Atlantic States. 

The custom of a century had been to count 
only those present in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted on any pending ques- 
tion. This often enabled the minority to stop 
legislation, because if enough of them kept 
silence it would appear that a quorum was 
not present. Speaker Reed startled the 
































country by counting those members present 
who were in the House whether silent or not 
when their names were called on the pend- 
ing question. This act which seems to a 
layman good plain sense, called down upon 
the speaker and his friends such torrents of 
abuse as to remind one of Washington’s de- 
scription of the extreme charges made against 
him when he signed the Jay Treaty. These 
charges, said he, were made ‘‘in terms so ex- 
aggerated and indecent as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or 
even a common pickpocket.’’ Nor was Wash- 
ington alone in receiving abuse in those early 
days. Nor were they of the early and the lat- 
terdays alone. Thehistory of political abuse 
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and outrage heaped on earnest men stand- 
ing for principle, runs parallel with the oc- 
casions that have called out such action. 

Let the reader, then, who has scanned this 
brief outline of conflicting parties take heart 
when he hears the rabble cry out, ‘“‘Un- 
clean!’ Let him look deeper than the sur- 
face and listen beyond the clamor, to find out 
the truth. Let him remember that this best 
government under the shining sun has made 
its progress in spite of that opposition that 
would have made it narrow and weak. Lethim 
remember that it has come to this full estate 
by the sacrifice of those who looked beyond 
mere personal interest, and so may he learn 
where he should stand and what he should do. 


(Concluded.) 
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INCE the Declaration of Independence 

S when the united cclonies declared 

themselves to be free and independent 

states, the United States has acquired terri- 
tory in the three following ways: 

1. By cessions to the general government 
from the thirteen original states. 

2. By purchase in treaties. 

3. By annexation and conquest in war. 

In the beginning there were thirteen states 
with an area of about 340,000 square miles, 
containing about 3,000,000 people. Now 
there are forty-four states and fivet remain- 
ing territories, not counting Alaska, with an 
area of 3,026,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion, in 1890, of 62,622,000. Of thethirty-one 
new states which have been admitted to the 
Union since the adoption of the Constitution 
onet had already formed itself into a state be- 
fore the Convention of 1787 had provided a 
way for its admission into the Union ; one,]|| 
like a ‘‘lone star,’’ came from a position of a 
free and independent republic; one? was 
made out of another state without that other’s 
consent by an extraconstitutional process in 


* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates, 

+ Oklahoma was made a separate territoryin May, 
1890. 

} Vermont. 
| Texas. 
2 West Virginia. 


civil war; and twenty-eight by enabling acts 
of Congress in the ordinary way were erected 
into states from the common domain of our 
national territory. The making of these 
states from territories presents several espe- 
cially interesting historical lessons. 

The area of the thirteen original states 
was, approximately, 340,000 square miles. 
When the Constitution was adopted South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia had 
not yet ceded to the national government 
their western lands. But it was expected 
that these cessions were soon to be made, and 
that the United States was sure to have at its 
disposal a vast territory for expansion and 
growth. This territory, which may becalled 
the original national domain, outside the 
thirteen states, amounted altogether to about 
473,000 square miles. 

How did the United States first come into 
possession of its public domain? Three 
great landmarks in the history of our early 
western territory arise prominently before us 
while seeking an answer to this inquiry : 

1. In 1759 Wolfe at Quebec won the conti- 
nent for the empire of England from French 
absolutism. That decisive battle of the west- 
ern world determined the future of America. 
The lands of the Mississippi Valley, between 
the great river and the Alleghanies, espe- 
cially the valley of the Ohio, formed thechief 
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subject of contention in the war for dominion 
in America between France and England. 
At Quebec it was decided that the English 
race, the English language, the English con- 
stitution, English institutions, English law, 
and English political and civil liberty should 
dominate the civilization of the Mississippi 
Valley. The war may have ‘‘ begun over a 
few miserable huts,’’ as Frederick the Great 
expressed it, but it ended in the gain of a 
continent for the English race. That race 
was soon to become two nations, dividing in 
order to multiply, but it was to continue one 
in interests and in its contributions to the 
world’s civilization. 

2. In 1774 England by the Quebec Act at- 
tempted to extend Canada to the Ohio River. 
The colonists had contributed a fair share in 
men and money to the great contest in which 
this land had been wrested from France. The 
Quebec Act, an act of aggression or coercion 
on the part of the Mother Country and one of 
the prominent causes which hurried on the 
Revolution, would have placed under arbi- 
trary rule the fairest and largest portions of 
these lands so lately and so hardly redeemed 
from an aggressive foe, and it would have 
shut out the colonists from expansion toward 
the west, from lands, too, which were already 
embraced within boundaries prescribed in 
their charters. The rights of the colonies in 
the western soil were vindicated in 

3. 1777-8 by the famous expedition of 
George Rogers Clark. This soldier of Vir- 
ginia took possession of Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, and at the close of the Revolutionary 
War the young republic was supported in her 
claim to the western territory by the decisive 
weight of argument which comes from the 
fact of military possession. 

4. Inthe negotiations of 1782 leading to 
the Treaty, the argument from the fact of 
possession was enforced by the diplomacy of 
Franklin, Adams, and Jay, and the ‘‘ Crown 
lands’”’ of England, south of the Lakes, east 
of the Mississippi, and north of the Floridas, 
were included within the boundaries of the 
Union. 

We trace in these four landmarks the way 
in which this territory came into possession 
of the states. But after the treaty in 1783 
some of this territory was in the common 
possession of the Union by state cessions; 
some of it was still held by the claims of the 
individual states. The limits of this article 
do not permit us to enter into detail in relat- 
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ing the process by which this land passed 
from the possession of the states to the pos- 
session of the general government. But we 
cannot, even in a brief article, neglect to note 
how Maryland made the common public do- 
main the basis of union—and thus made pos- 
sible in future time the erection of new states 
under the direction of a national government. 

When the Articles of Confederation had 
been adopted by Congress and submitted to 
the states, in 1777, Maryland rendered great 
service to the cause of a true union by with- 
holding her consent to the Articles and re- 
fusing to confederate until solemn guarantees 
had been given that the claimant states 
would surrender to the general government 
control and proprietorship of all western 
lands. Delaware and New Jersey, which had 
made common cause with Maryland in urg- 
ing the right of all the states in their general 
government to these lands, had reluctantly, 
for the sake of union, while confronting a 
common foe in time of public peril, given 
their consent to union under the confedera- 
tion as proposed. Maryland was thus left 
alone to resist the powerful claimant states. 
The ‘‘Instructions of Maryland to her Dele- 
gates,’’ read in Congress under these circum- 
stances, May 21, 1779, forms one of the most 
important state papers in our early constitu- 
tional history, a paper which deserves a care- 
ful reading by the student of this period. 


“Will the states [the paper inquires) 
which are ambitiously grasping at territories 
to which in our judgment they have not the 
least shadow of exclusive right, use with greater 
moderation the increase of wealth and power de- 
rived from those territories when acquired than 
what they have displayed in their endeavors to 
acquire them? Weare convinced that policy 
and justice require that a country unsettled at 
the commencement of this war, claimed by the 
British Crown and ceded to it by the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763, if wrested from the common en- 
emy by the blood and treasure of the thirteen 
states, should be considered as a common prop- 
erty, subject to be parcelled out by Congress 
into free, convenient, and independent govern- 
ments in such manner and at such times as the 
wisdom of that assembly shall hereafter di- 
rect.”’ 


These words from the representatives of 
Maryland express very forcibly the justice of 
her position and forecast the future policy of 
the nation by which the common territory 
has been reserved for the erection of new and 





























equal commonwealths.* By this action of 
Maryland the cession of the western land was 
guaranteed though it was not immediately 
accomplished, and the union between the 
states was first consummated, 1781, under a 
formal constitution of government. This 
public domain which was to become subse- 
quently one of the greatest supports and bul- 
warks to the union of the states, was at this 
time the chief obstacle in the way of the con- 
summation of that union. 

‘“‘New York,’’ says Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis, ‘‘ was the first to withdraw generously 
the impediment of its territorial claims.”’ Vir- 
ginia followed more generously, completing 
the cession of her claim in the northwest, 
March 1, 1784. The claims of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut in the same region were sur- 
rendered in 1785 and 1786, except the ‘‘ west- 
ern reserve’’ in Ohio held by Connecticut un- 
til 1800. In the southwest, South Carolina 
made her cession in 1787, North Carolina in 
1790, and, finally, Georgia in 1802. It was 
from this land ‘‘ceded or to be ceded,’’ and 
from this land only, as supposed at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution that new 
states were to be erected. 

In 1787 when the Constitution was being 
formed, our public domain, in actual and pro- 
spective possession, consisted of two great di- 
visions, the Southwest and the Northwest. 
The Southwest Territory comprised the land 
east of the Mississippi, north of the Floridas, 
and south of the Ohio, embracing what is 
now the states of Mississipi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. This territory, we 
have seen, had not yet become fully pos- 
sessed by the general government. Butin 1787 
by the famous ordinance of that year, the old 
Congress of the Confederation made pro- 
vision for the government of the Northwest 
Territory. This territory embraced the land 
north of the Ohio, east of the Mississippi, 
south of the British dominions, and west of 
the western boundary of Pennsylvania, com- 
prising an aggregate area of 249,000 square 
miles of territory,—as large as that of any 
country in Europe except Russia. This ter- 
titory, in 1890, held a population of nearly 
thirteen and a half millions, and from it have 
been carved the present great states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
The great articles of compact in the ordinance 


*See Dr. H. B. Adams’ ‘“‘ Maryland’s Influence on Land 
Cessions,”’ Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
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of 1787 became the charter of liberties for the 
northwest, guaranteeing to the people of those 
states forever a free church, free schools, and 
free soil. 

Wecannot here examine the history of the 
causes and results of this remarkable piece of 
legislation, one of the most remarkable in 
American annals, of which Webster said, ‘‘I 
doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver 
ancient or modern has produced effects of 
more distinct, marked, and lasting char- 
acter.’’ 

It is noticeable in this connection, however, 
that when this important ordinance was 
passed Congress had no constitutional au- 
thority to own a common territory, to pro- 
vide a government for it, or to admit any part 
of such territory into the Union asa state. 
In speaking of this ordinance Madison said 
that it ‘‘ was passed without the least shadow 
of constitutional authority.” 

The Articles of Confederation, under which 
Congress was then acting, provide that ‘‘ no 
state shall be deprived of territory for the 
benefit of the United States,’’ and these Arti- 
cles made no provision for the government of 
territories, for the erection of new states, or 
for their admission into the Union. When 
the Articles were written, in 1776, and when 
they were submitted to the states, in 1777, it 
seems not to have occurred to the members 
of the Continental Congress that the United 
States would ever be called to exercise au- 
thority over publicdomain. Circumstances 
were different when the Articles were adopted 
by the states, after Maryland’s protest, in 
1781 ; but it was then too late foramendment. 
Soon the United States, by the cessions of 
the states, became the proprietor of a large 
domain, a domain with the express under- 
standing that it should be settled, formed 
into states, and admitted to the Union. But 
the ouly authority for doing these things was 
to be found outside the form of government, 
so called, which the United States had 
adopted. It was acondition and not a theory 
which faced the Congress. The understand- 
ing in the deeds of cession, the guarantees 
with which these were received by the gen- 
eral government, the evident wisdom and 
necessity of such legislation, and the general 
public acquiescence, these make up the suf- 
ficient authority on which the Congress acted 
in selling the new lands and providing a gov- 
ernment in the new territory. But the dis- 
cussion over this constitutional difficulty 
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made clear to the Convention of 1787 then in 
session that it had an omission to supply. 

‘* New states may be admitted by the Con- 
gress intothis Union.”’ This is the language 
of the Constitution. But it was not easy in 
the Convention of 1787 to agree upon this 
simple provision. Claims and counterclaims, 
the uncertainty of title in much of the unoc- 
cupied lands, gave rise to complications. 
There were at least three distinct classes of 
cases in the territories to be provided for: 

1. The Northwest Territory. 

To this land thetitle was clear. Here both 
the title to the soil and the political jurisdic- 
tion were already clearly vested in the United 
States. Ifall the government land had been 
like this, the plain provision of the Consti- 
tution which we have quoted would have been 
sufficient. But there was other territory. 

2. Vermont and Kentucky. 

Vermont had adopted a constitution as 
early as 1777, and was already exercising an 
independentsovereignty. She was said to be 
without the jurisdiction but within the /imits of 
New York. Kentucky was clearly within both 
the limits and the jurisdiction of Virginia. 
It was to be provided that Vermont might be 
admitted without the consent of New York, 
but that Kentucky might not be admitted 
without the consent of Virginia. It was 
therefore necessary to say that ‘‘ no new state 
shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other state.’? These states 
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were admitted according to provision, Ver- 
mont in 1791, Kentucky in 1792. 

3. Athird class of public lands for which 
the Congress might be called upon to provide 
was seen in the cessions which the United 
States was trying to get from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. The title to 
the unoccupied lands in the southwest then 
rested only in the Treaty of 1783. The 
‘** Crown lands of England ”’ by that treaty fell 
to our general government, who was our 
party to the treaty, provided the claims of 
thestates did notsupersede. Because of these 
claims a formal act of cession was necessary 
in order to make the claim of the United 
States complete. This uncertainty and the 
jealousy of the states for their claims made it 
necessary for the convention, while providing 
for the admission of statesand while giving 
Congress power to control the territories, to 
provide, also, that ‘‘ nothing in this Consti- 
tution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States or of any par- 
ticular state.’’ 

With these provisions adopted by the Con- 
vention and ratified by the states the new 
Union was ready for the admission of new 
members. 

How these new members of the Union have 
been admitted, and certain interesting and 
important discussions to which the admis- 
sion of states has given rise, will be reserved 
for treatment in another article. 
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[January 3.) 
“My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.”’— 


Matthew X1., 30. 
] we judge of the ease or hardship of our 

situation. You will generally find that 
any man who complains of the severity of his 
lot, compares it either with some happier 
state that he had himself formerly enjoyed 
or with the more prosperous circumstances 
of those by whom he is surrounded; at least 
you would think him entitled to very little 
pity if he continued to murmur and repine 
when his situation was neither worse than it 
was before, nor worse than that of most of his 
neighbors. 


T is almost always by comparison that 





If you should attempt to reconcile him to 
his situation, what would be the most natural 
method of proceeding? By comparison: by 
showing him how much worse it might have 
been. Now this is the best way of estimating 
the case of the Christian yoke, and of weigh- 
ing the burden that our Redeemer lays upon 
our shoulders ; and thus shall wesoon dis- 
cover how gracious are those commandments 
which we think it hard to fulfill ; how indul- 
gent are those laws which we often neglect 
and despise ; then, when we have compared 
them with other yokes and other burdens, 
shall we learn how easy is that yoke to which 
we often refuse to submit; how light that 
burden which we often fling with impatience 
to the ground. 

















Let us first look abroad for matter of com- 
parison. The greater part of the world have 
never yet been visited by the Gospel of Christ ; 
have never yet heard the message of loveand 
salvation. Now it may be curious to observe 
what are the religious yokes and burdens 
which these people have imposed upon them- 
selves ; that is, in other words, what are the 
religious duties by which they hope to become 
objects of the Divine favor and partakers of 
the blessings He bestows, to turn away His 
anger, to purchase His favor, to escape His 
vengeance, and conciliate His mercy. Per- 
haps it would be impossible to invent a new 
kind of bodily torture which many among 
these wretched people have not willingly un- 
dergone for these objects. All those who are 
anxious to render themselves acceptable in the 
sight of God actually devote themselves to 
misery and go in search of some new kind of 
suffering, by which they think they can be- 
come more worthy of His approbation. 

It would be a punishment to us even to 
hear some of them described. Death, in its 
ordinary shape, appears much tooeasy and 
would be a relief to their sufferings ; but they 
contrive to lengthen out its agonies, so that 
many of them are dying for half their lives in 
lingering torments, in which they conceive 
the Supreme Being takes peculiar delight. 
Sometimes those miserable men offer their 
children, their relations, or their friends, as 
a sacrifice to appease His fury ; and at other 
times they fly from the company of men and 
all the comforts of society, to devote them- 
selves to the service of the Almighty in cav- 
erns and wildernesses. Now observe, this 
arises from no command of God, no revela- 
tion from heaven ; it is the sentence of man 
upon himself, the yoke and the burden that 
he has laid upon his own shoulders. 

Suppose God had said to us, ‘‘Wear the 
yoke which you find your fellow creatures 
have voluntarily chosen ; I will allow you to 
attain eternal life through these sufferings. 
Go, be your own torturer. Bring your chil- 
dren to My altar, honor Me with your blood, 
and banish yourself from the company of 
your fellow creatures forever, and you shall be 
an inheritor of My kingdom,” which of us 
could complain? Measure these sufferings 
and miseries, great asthey are, with life ever- 
lasting, with the glories of God's presence 
and the unseen riches of a future world, and 
you would say, ‘‘ Lord, here I give Thee my 
body, which Thou requirest to be burned, 
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here it is, ready for the agony ; and here are 
the children whose blood Thou requirest of 
my hands; and here am I, prepared to fly 
from the fellowship of my brothers and hide 
my head in the woods and the wilds from the 
sight of human kind ; yet still I feel it is only 
through the voluntary bounty of Thy good- 
ness and Thy mercy, that even all this can 
be made to avail, and it will still be the effect 
of Thy loving-kindness if even thus I become 
an inheritor of Thy kingdom.’’ 

Such, then, is the yoke and the burden of 
our neighbors and such is what our yoke and 
our burden might have been. 





[ January ro.| 

It is now time to look to what it is. 
Where are now our stripes, our agonies, the 
writhings of our body, and the woundings of 
our flesh? Where is the lingering death 
which we are to endure, and the visitation of 
the wrath of God upon our souls? ‘‘ He was 
wounded for our transgressions; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was laid on Him.’’ 
There was a beloved Son, whose blood was 
shed for our sakes; but the lamb was not 
taken from our flock, nor the child from our 
bosom ; there was One who left His home on 
high for this wilderness beneath and has left 
us in our cheerful homes and our peaceful 
habitations. His yoke was indeed severe, 
and His burden was heavy, for it was our toil 
that He endured, and our burden that He bore. 
‘Surely, He hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows,’’ and He has borne and carried 
them away. 

There is not a single pain of body or mind 
that we are called upon to endure because it 
is pain,— or for the sake of the suffering it- 
self. There are, indeed, self-denial and mor- 
tification. But it seems to be a law that can- 
not be broken, that where there is sin there 
must be pain ; as long as there is sin alive 
within, there will still be the struggle and 
the battle. But, even here, Heis still with 
us ; for, ‘‘I am with you, even to the end of 
the world ’’; and His holy and powerful Spirit 
is ever ready to sustain us. 

Now look at the imaginary god of the In- 
dians, watching witha kind of savagedelight 
the agonies of his votaries ; and then look at 
your Redeemer, bearing away all the suffer- 
ings to which you were devoted, and assist- 
ing you in the conflict that you have yet to 
undergo. He was verily and indeed crucified 
for our sakes, and His body nailed to the- 
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tree ; but when He turns to us, He lays the 
cross gently upon our shoulders, and when 
He commands us to be crucified with Him, 
He asks for notorments, no blood, but that 
we should ‘‘render our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable, which is our reason- 
able service,’’ that we should offer them as 
temples for His holy Spirit, that we may 
glorify Him in our body and inour spirit. He 
left the bosom of His Father to become your 
atonement ; but when He speaks to you, He 
tells you to live still in the midst of your 
family, to tell them how good the Lord is, to 
teach them His judgment and His statutes, 
to show them the path of life and to lead the 
way, to educate a family for heaven, that 
** your sons may be as the young plants about 
the house of your God, and your daughters 
as the polished corners of the temple.’’ The 
earth was to Him a desert and a wilderness ; 
He was a stranger and a pilgrim who “‘ had 
not where to lay His head’’; but when He 
speaks to you, so far from commanding you 
to desert your common brethren and fellow 
creatures, He has united you tothem by a 
bond as strong as that which holds the world 
together ; for He has said, ‘‘ As I have loved 
you, so love one another ; and by this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples.’ To per- 
petuate this divine benevolence, He has or- 
dained that the day which He has chosen for 
Himself should be a day of common assem- 
bling among those that love Him, that they 
may show howthey loveone another. Hehas 
pronounced a blessing upon Christian fellow- 
ship,—‘‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, Iam in the midstofthem.”” And the 
sacrament that He left as a memorial of Him- 
self, He left, at the same time, as a memo- 
rial of Christian brotherhood and affection. 





[ January 17.] 

Such are our yokeand our burden. Let 
him who has thought it too hard and too 
heavy to bear, be prepared to state it boldly 
when he shall appear side by side with the 
poor mistaken Indian before the throne of 
God at the day of judgment. The poor 
heathen may come forward with his wounded 
limbs and weltering body, saying, ‘“‘Ithought 
Thee an austere Master, delighting in the mis- 
eries of Thy creatures, and I have accord- 
ingly brought Thee the torn remnants of a 
body which I have tortured in Thy service.” 

And the Christian will come forward and 
say, ‘‘ 1 knew that Thou didst died tosave me 
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from such sufferings and torments, and that 
Thou only commandedst meto keep my body 
in temperance, soberness, and chastity, and I 
thought it too hard for me ; andI have accord- 
ingly brought Thee the refuse and sweepings 
of a body that has been corrupted and brutal- 
ized in the service of profligacy and drunken- 
ness, even the body which Thou didst declare 
should be the temple of Thy holy Spirit.” 

The poor Indian will, perhaps, show his 
hands reeking with the blood of his children, 
saying, ‘‘I thoughtthis was the sacrifice with 
which God was pleased.’’ 

And you, the Christian, will come with 
blood upon your hands also, ‘‘I knew that 
Thou gavedst Thy Son for my sacrifice, and 
commandedst me to lead my offspring in the 
way of everlasting life; but the command 
was too hard for me to teach them Thy stat- 
utes and to set them my humble example ; I 
have let them go the broad way to destruction, 
and their blood isupon my hand and my heart 
and my head.” 

The Indian will say, ‘‘ Behold, I am come 
from the wood, the desert, the wilderness, 
where I fled from the cheerful society of my 
fellow mortals because I thought it was 
pleasant in Thy sight.” 

And the Christian will say, ‘‘Behold, I 
come from my comfortable home and the com- 
munion of my brethren, which Thou hast 
graciously permitted me to enjoy; but I 
thought it too hard to give them a share of 
those blessings which Thou hast bestowed 
upon me ; I thought it too hard to give them 
a portion of my time, my trouble, my for- 
tune, or my interest ; I thought it too hard to 
keep my tongue from cursing and reviling, 
my heart from hatred, and my hand from vio- 
lence and revenge.”’ 

What will be the answer of the Judge to 
the poor Indian none can presume to say. 
That he was sadly mistaken in the means of 
salvation, and what he had done could never 
purchase him everlasting life, is beyond a 
doubt ; but yet the Judge may say, ‘‘Come 
unto Me, thou heavy laden, andI wiil give 
thee the rest which thou couldst not purchase 
for thyself.”” But, to the Christian, ‘‘ Thou, 
who hadst My easy yoke, and My light bur- 
den; thou, for whom all was already pur- 
chased—’”’ Thank God! Itis not yet pro- 
nounced : Begone! and fly for thy life! 





[January 24.] 
We have now compared the Christian yoke 


























with that of others, we have looked abroad 
for comparison. We have next to look at 
home, and compare it with those yokes which 
the Christian yoke displaces, those yokes 
which are flung off when this is assumed. 

There is the yoke of pride. Who has not 
felt its weight? There is scarcely a day of 
our lives in which our pride is not hurt. 
Sometimes we meet with direct affront; at 
other times we do not think we are treated 
with the respect we think we deserve ; at 
other times we find that people do not enter- 
tain the opinion of us which we would wish 
them to hold ; but, above all, how often do we 
find ourselves lowered in our opinion; and 
then the yoke of pride becomes more uneasy 
by ourendeavors to regain our own good 
opinion, and to hide the real state of the case 
from our conscience. 

But the Christian’s yoke is humility; its 
very nature depends upon humility ; for no 
one has submitted to the service of Christ or 
become His disciple, until fully sensible of 
his own unworthiness and, consequently, of 
his want of the merits of a Redeemer. Thus 
has the Christian become acquainted with 
the plague of his own heart ; his sin has been 
often before him ; and however deeply he may 
lament his guilt, he has lost that blind and 
haughty self-sufficiency that makes him un- 
easy atthe neglect of others or afraid to stand 
the scrutiny of self-examination. 

There is the yoke of debauchery and sensu- 
ality ; that galling yoke which even those 
who wear it cannot bear to think upon ; and, 
therefore, they still continue to plunge into 
drunkenness and profligacy lest they should 
have time to think on their lost and dis- 
graceful situation. Those miserable men, 
when the carousal and the debauch are over, 
then begin to feel the weight and the wretch- 
edness of the yoke they are bearing. They 
then feel what it is to load their bodies with 
pain and disease and their everlasting souls 
with every foul and sinful thought. Is it 
necessary to compare the Christian yoke 
with this? We will not disgrace it by nam- 
ing it in the same breath. 





[ January 31.] 

Then there is the yoke of covetousness. 
Who does not know all the cares, all the 
watchings, all the restless days and sleepless 
nights, and, after all, the endless disappoint- 
ments that the most prosperous and success- 
ful will have to encounter through life. And 
D-Jan. 
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then the fearful anticipation of that day, 
when a man shall find that all these things 
are as if they had never been. 

The Christian, indeed, has his fears and his 
tremblings, his watchings and his prayers ; 
and he has to bear his burden through the 
strait gate along a narrow way. But richer 
than all that misers ever dreamed of or fancied, 
is the treasure over which he watches, and its 
attainment is as much more certain as its 
value is more lasting and glorious: ‘‘ Seek, 
and ye shall find,’ sounds sweetly in his 
memory, and hope already represents the 
heaven to which he isapproaching. And the 
love of Christ, and the power of His Spirit, 
and theconviction that the Lord ison his side, 
and that ‘‘ He is able to keep that which is 
committed to Him,’’ will make his cares more 
delightful than the rich man’s repose. 

O ye sinners! who have set your hearts 
upon the world and its vanities, and who say 
that the Lord is a hard taskmaster ; and who 
think that the spiritual delights of His serv- 
ice, even upon this miserable earth, are all 
vain imaginations; if you do not believe 
that the Lord will fulfill His promise upon 
earth, do you mean to say that you be- 
lieve that He will fulfill His promises 
in heaven? Do you pretend that you trust 
in Christ for acceptance in another world, 
when you doubt His good promise in this? 
Do you mean to say that you believe that He 
is able and willing to raise your vile body at 
the last day, and that He is not able and will- 
ing to support you under any spiritual sacri- 
fice that you can make for His sake, that He 
is not able to change and purify your old 
heart? Do you really believe the one with- 
out the other ? 

But the grand difference between the Chris- 
tian and the man of the world is, that the 
burden of the one is gathering as he proceeds, 
while that of the other is becoming lighter 
and more easy: the man of carnal mind and 
worldly affections clings more and more to 
his beloved earth, and new cares thicken 
around his deathbed ; his burden is collecting 
as he advances, and when he comes to the 
edge of the grave it bears him down to the 
bottom like a millstone. But the blessed 
Spirit, by gradually elevating the Christian’s 
tempers and desires, makes obedience become 
more easy and delightful, until he mounts 
into the presence of God, where he finds it 
‘‘a service of perfect freedom.’’—Charies 

Wolfe, A.B. 
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BY MILTON J. GREENMAN, PH. B. 
Of the University of Pennsylvania. 


IV. DIGESTION.—CONTINUED. 
HE physiological action of bile is not 

| clearly understood. It has no di- 

gestive effect either upon starches or 
upon albuminous matters ; neither has it, as 
was once supposed, any efficient emulsifying 
effect upon fats. It is said to excitethe mus- 
cular action of the intestine and thus serveas 
a stimulus to its peristaltic movement ; it is 
also said to assist by its physical properties 
in the absorption of oily matters by the in- 
testine. , 

Bile has also been credited with a neutral- 
izing action upon the gastric juice, thus 
stopping its action as soon as it enters the 
small intestine. As the refuse or insoluble 
matter passes down the intestine, the bile 
gradually disappears, having been absorbed 
in its passage down the intestine. The in- 
testine contains two kinds of glands known 
as Brunner’s glands* and the follicles of Lie- 
berkiihn. These glands secrete the intes- 
tinal juice, which acts principally as a lubri- 
cant, having but slight amylict action on 
starches and little or no dissolving power on 
albuminous matters. Passing down the 
small intestine the albuminous substances 
with the digestive fluids are gradually ex- 
tracted. The oil globules are thus taken up 
by the lacteals while the other matters are 
absorbed by mucous membrane and carried 
away by the blood vessels. 

Approaching the large intestine the ali- 
mentary matter loses its light color and 
liquid consistency, becoming darker and more 
dense. Asthe mass passes through the 
large intestine it loses all its superfluous 
fluids, becoming pasty and gradually assum- 
ing the consistency and odor of faeces. 

The faeces are excretions from the alimen- 
tary canal,undigested particles of food, traces 





*[Broon’-er.] Socalled from Johann Conrad Brunner 
(1653-1727), a German anatomist.—[Léber-kiihn.] Also 
named from a German (1711-1756), a physician and in- 
strument maker. 

t[A-mil‘ic.] Pertaining to amyl [am’‘il] which is a 
chemical substance or radical believed to exist in many 
compounds, consisting of carbon and hydrogen.—— 
“Amylic fermentation is a processof fermentation in 
starch or sugar by which amylic alcohol is produced.”’ 





of the coloring matter of bile and inorganic 
salts, calcium and magnesium phosphates, 
chloride and sulphates. The average daily 
quantity of feeces in man is 150 grams, 

The absorption, which takes place in the 
small intestine, is facilitated by the presence 
of innumerable little vz//7* on the surface of 
the mucous membrane. Each vi/lus is cov- 
ered by columnar nucleated cells, and within 
the villus is to be found a lacteal vessel and 
a plexus of capillary blood vessels. These 
villi project into the fluid mass within the 
intestine like the roots of a tree into the 
ground, and there they absorb the digested 
materials. 

The albuminous materials are carried away 
by the blood vessels while the fats are ab- 
sorbed into the lacteal vessels of the vil/i 
and are discharged by them into the lym- 
phatic system of the mesenteries, to be con- 
veyed to the blood system through the 
thoracic duct. The food thus absorbed is 
converted into living nourishment to be dis- 
tributed to every living cell of the organism. 

In protozoans there is no specialized organ 
to perform the digestive function; the sin- 
gle cell acts as lung, stomach, kidney, and 
brain. Here the food is forced into the soft 
body and digested by the surrounding flesh 
or protoplasm. 

In celentera [sé-len’te-ra] we find a cen- 
tral cavity from which the cells lining this 
cavity select their food. Here there isa 
slight distinction between the outer and in- 
ner cells, The outer cells protect the inner 
cells, while the inner cells act as stomachs. 

In star fishes and other echinoderms 
[e ki’no-derms] there exists a distinct stom- 
ach in which all food is digested. As we 
ascend the scale of animal organisms the 
alimentary canal becomes more important 
and more specialized, as do other organs. 

The character of food has much to do with 
the anatomy of the alimentary canal and its 
accessories. Compare the teeth of a flesh- 
eating animal, like the cat, with those of an 
herbivorous animal, like the horse, and it is 





* Minute elevations on the membranes of animals, which 
give a velvety appearance. 




















easily seen how each kind of teeth is adapted 
to its purpose. 

Likewise the stomach varies with the food 
of the animal. The stomach of a carnivorous 


Fig. 1. Stomach of a Carnivorous Animal. 


animal is a comparatively simple pouch 
(Fig. 1) while the stomach of a ruminant con- 
tains many pouches (Fig. 2). The larger 
pouch of the ruminant stomach is known as 
the rumen and is where the food is stored 
while the animal is feeding. Fromthe pouch 
it is returned to the mouth to be masticated ; 
it then passes into the psalterium [sal- 
téri-um], then into the abomasum [ab-o- 


¥ Esophagus. 
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R/—Reticulum. 
P—Psalterium. 
A—Abomasum, 
Fig.'2. Stomach of a Ruminant. 

ma’sum], the latter alone being provided 
with gastric glands and serving as a true di- 


gestion stomach. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The nervous system governs the action of 
all the organsof the body. It is a mechanism 
of communication between all organs havirg 
a principal center, which receives sensations 
from all parts of the body and sends out to 
all parts of the body influences by which the 
various organs are brought into proper rela- 
tion with each other and different organs ex- 
cited to harmonious or alternating action. 
The special phenomena which are exhibited 
by the nervous mechanism are not to be 
found in any other organ of the body, and the 
tissue of which the system proper is com- 
posed differs from that of all other parts. 

By means of the nervous system a stimulus 
applied to one part will call forth action in 
another. For example, if we smell the odors 
from a good dinner we are quite apt to find 
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the mouth filled with an excess of saliva. 
What is the physiology of this phenomenon? 
The odors acting on the olfactory nerves 
cause a stimulating influence to be sent to 
the salivary glands and asa result there is 
an excess of saliva secreted. 

The phenomena exhibited by nervous tis- 
sue is of two varieties, the transmission of 
nervous impressions and the generation or 
reception of nervous influences or impres- 
sions. Accordingly we have two varieties of 
nervous tissue,—nerve fibers, which transmit 
nervous impressions, and nerve centers, or 
ganglia, which generate or receive nervous 
impressions. 

The nervous system is divided or classified 
into two major divisions: (1) the cerebro- 
[ser’e-bro] spinal system which presides over 
the functions of animal life, and (2) the sym- 
pathetic system which is concerned in the 
internal acts of nutrition. The cerebro-spinal 
includes the brain and spinal cord with its 
many branches. Connected with this portion 
of the system we find nerves reaching all 
parts of the body. They are of two kinds, 
those bearing nervous influences from the 
periphery to the center known as sensory, or 
afferent, nerves ; and those bearing nervous 
impressions or influences from the center to 
the periphery known as motor, or efferent, 
nerves. A single nerve fiber transmits nerv- 
ous impulses in but one direction. We may 
have, however, a nerve containing many 
fibers, some of which transmit sensory and 
some motor impressions. Such is the case 
with all the spinal nerves. The brain and 
spinal cord are found to be made up of innu- 
merable nerve cells, or ganglia, from which 
fibers, both sensory and motor, lead away to 
the skin, to the muscles, and to the various 
organs of the body. Thus a burn upon the 
skin is recognized by the ganglion in the brain 
which is connected by a nerve fiber to that 
portion of skin burned; and when a muscle 
contracts, it is because an impression has 
originated in one of the ganglia of the brain 
and by means of aconnecting nerve has been 
transmitted to the muscle, causing it to con- 
tract. This is the simplest possible explana- 
tion of the action of nerve centers.and nerve 
fibers, but upon careful study of all the 
nervous phenomena this explanation would 
not suffice on account of the many cross con- 
nections and intercommunicating nerves 
which so alter the phenomena that we would 
scarcely recognize cause or effect. 
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All nerves possess the property of irrita- 
bility, which property may be called into ex- 
citement by stimulus, as by electric shock, 
pinching, pricking, etc. 

If a sensory nerve be stimulated it will re- 
spond by producing a sensation. The sensa- 
tion however is not felt in the nerve itself but 
in the nervous center where the nerve ter- 
minates. This is proven by the fact that if 
thesensory nerve be severed from its nervous 
center no sensation will be produced by 
stimulus subsequently applied, but if the 
peripheral end of the nerve be cut and stim- 
ulus is applied to the central end of the 
nerve, sensation will be produced and referred 
by the brain to the peripheral termination. of 
the nerve. 

‘The irritability of motor nerves may be 
easily demonstrated, as stimulus applied toa 
motor nerve always produces motion of some 
sort. Nervous impulses in motor nerves 
travel in the opposite direction to those in 
sensory nerves; hence we should have re- 
versed results on sectioning the motor nerve. 
Experiments prove it so ; for if a motor nerve 
be cut and its central end (i. e., the end still 
intact with the brain or cord) be stimulated 
we will have neither sensation nor motion 
produced, but if the peripheral end be stimu- 
lated we will have motion produced in the 
part in which the nerve terminates. 

All these experiments may be easily per- 
formed upon a recently decapitated frog. The 
irritability soon becomes feeble and then dis- 
appears altogether after the animal has been 
killed some time. 

The irritability of nerves is influenced by 
temperature, exhaustion, inflammation, etc., 
producing abnormal irritability. Cold de- 
creases nervous irritability while a moderate 
amount of heat increases it. Repeated ex- 
citement exhausts nervous irritability, while 
slight vascular congestion increases it, as is 
shown by the extreme sensitiveness of an 
inflamed part. 

By means of the chronoscope* and suitable 
electrical apparatus (which it will not be 
worth while to describe here) the rapidity of 
transmission of nervous impulses may be 
measured. It has been found that motor 
nerves transmit nervous impulses at the rate 
of twenty-seven meters per second, while sen- 
sory fibers transmit impulses at the rate of 
forty-seven meters per second. 


*(Krin’o scope.] An instrument for measuring ex- 
tremely short intervals of time. 
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The cerebro.spina: system, which 1s men- 
tioned above, constitutes the greater mass of 
nervous matter. The centers of this system 
are the sources of functional activity for the 
sympathetic system, and hence control, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the nervous phenomena 
of the whole body. The system consists of 
two like halves governing the two halves of 
the body. Each half of the system is con- 
trolled by cross fibers forming what are 
known as commissures,* so that the two 
halves may act in harmony with each other. 

The fibers leading from the brain and cord 
are peculiar in that they all decussate} be- 
tween their origin and termination, so that 
it is the left side of the nervous system which 
governs the right side of the body, and zice 
versa. 

The brain is divided into four parts, the 
cerebrum ([ser’e-brum], cerebellum, fons 
Varolii,t and the medulla oblongata [me- 
dul’la ob-long-ga’ta]. The cerebrum con- 
stitutes about three fourths of the mass of the 
brain and lies superior to the other parts. It 
occupies the vault of the cranium and ex- 
tends as low down as a line drawn from the 
external angle of the eye across the upper 
portion of the ear. 

The cerebrum is divided into two equal 
halves by a deep fissure known as the great 
longitudinal fissure, which extends from be- 
fore backward in the middle line of the brain. 
At the bottom of this fissure is a commis- 
sure known as the corpus callosum. ‘The 
outer surface of the cerebrum is highly con- 
voluted, thus increasing the extent of the 
surface, which is composed of nerve cells or 
gray matter. 

Beneath this corticall| layer of gray sub- 
stance is the white substance of the brain, 
or the nerve fibers which lead away from the 
cortical layer of gray matter. Through the 
corpus callosum pass the fibers which connect 
the one hemisphere with the other. It is the 
cerebrum which is concerned in all voluntary 





* Joints or seams. 

+[De-cus’sate.] To cross at an acute angle, like the let- 
ter X; tointersect, to cross as lines of light or the fibers 
of leaves, 

t Named after Costanzo Va-r6/li (1543-1575), an Italian 
anatomist, especially distinguished for his dissection of 
the brain. He was the first to describe this bundle of 
nervous matter, which resembles in form a bridge, pass- 
ing as it does from side to side across the middle of the 
base of the brain, and which was named in Latin the 
bridge of Varoli. 

| [Kor'ti-kal.] Derived from the Latin cortex, bark. 
Belonging to the rind or outside part ; external. 























motion and mental phenomena, And as it 
is the cells of the cortical portion which orig- 
inate nervous impulses, the convolutions 
of the cortical layer have been carefully 
studied. The major convolutions are pretty 
constant in all human brains while the small 
convolutions vary greatly even on opposite 
sides of the same brain. The figure below 
will show the principal convolutions and 
fissures of the cerebrum. 

The areas of the cerebrum which are con- 
cerned in voluntary motion occupy the an- 
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Fig. 3. Brain of Man, 


terior and posterior central convolutions. In 
this region the upper third of the anterior 
and posterior central convolutions together 
with the upper portion of the superior pari- 
etal convolution form the leg area. The 
middle third of the anterior and posterior 
central convolutions control the arm. The 
upper part of the lowest third of these convo- 
lutions govern the movements of the face, 
while the very lowest part of the anterior 
central convolution is the area for the move- 
ments of the lips and tongue. The last area, 
with the posterior portion of the third frontal 
convolution on the left side, is the center for 
voluntary speech. These centers are not 
known to be sharply outlined, for a strong 
Stimulation of one center will affect adjacent 
centers. The center concerned in hearing is 
found to occupy the first temporal convolu- 
tion. That of vision occupies the upper part 
of the angular convolution. 

The cerebellum occupies a position in the 
posterior portion of the base of the cranium, 
lying beneath the posterior portion of the 
cerebrum, with which it is connected by the 
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superior peduncles, which are two masses of 
fibers passing down from the cerebrum to the 
cerebellum. 

The cerebellum is connected by the middle 
peduncles with the fozs and by the inferior 
peduncles with the medulla oblongata. The 
gray cortical portion of the cerebellum is 
more finely convoluted than the cortical por- 
tion of the cerebrum, and is about one fifth 
the thickness of that of the cerebrum. The 
cerebellum is connected, as shown above, with 
all other portions of the brain and is occupied 
by the co-ordinating centers. If the cere- 
bellum of a pigeon be removed, the pigeon 
will still attempt to fly or to walk, but its 
movements are irregular, showing the lack 
of a co-ordinating mechanism. 

The pons Varolit consists of a commissure 
of transverse fibers uniting the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum. 

The medulla oblongata is the seat of the 
center governing respiration, also of the cen- 
ters controlling deglutition* and phonation.t 
It is the portion of the brain which is so very 
sensitive and excitable, that any injury to it 
causes instant death. The reason of this is 
not only because it is the seat of the center of 
respiration, butalso becausethrough it passall 
the fibers which go to make up the spinal cord. 

The cerebrum and cerebellum of lower 
animals may be removed without destroying 
life, but removal of the medulla is always 
followed by death. 

The spinal cord is a continuation of the 
lower portion of the medulla oblongata and 
is composed of nerve fibers and nerve gan- 
glia. Through the cord the different centers 
of the brain receive from and send out im- 
pulses to every part of the body, hence dis- 
ease of the cord causes paralysis in those 
parts below the affected part of thecord. The 
gray matter of the cord or the nerve ganglia 
before mentioned act as secondary or sub- 
brains in controlling the body. They govern 
the reflex movements of the body, that is, 
they control the involuntary movements of 
the trunk and limbs and supply the proper 
nervous impulses for maintaining the erect 
position and for locomotion. 

In the lumbar region of the cord are loca- 
ted the centers controlling the discharge of 
feeces and urine, though of course these cen- 
ters are subservient to the brain centers. 
~*[Deg-lu-ti'tion ] From a Latin word meaning to swal- 


low. The act of swallowing. 
+ Production of sound by the vocal organs. 
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The sympathetic system consists of a 
double chain of ganglia extending from the 
neck down on each side of the vertebral 
column through the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities. It has many scattered ganglia con- 
nected by fine nerve filaments with the many 
chains of ganglia, and presents complex 
flexures along the digestive tract. It is con- 
cerned in the nutritive functions and controls 
the internal organs of the body. This is 
not the only function of the sympathetic sys- 
tem, for it is connected with the nerves of 
special sense. The sympathetic does not act 
independently, but is controlled by the 
cerebro-spinal system. This is well shown 
in the action of the sympathetic on the ar- 
terioles. The sympathetic maintains a con- 
stant tonic contraction of the arterioles, thus 
limiting the blood supply, but, when the 
nerves from the cerebro-spinal system act, 
the arterioles are dilated, showing that these 
cerebro spinal nerves may overpower the 
sympathetic nerves. 

In following up the scale of animal organ- 
ism the first indications of a nervous system 
are found in the celentera. The common 
fresh-water hydra has in its body wall cells 
which seem to act both as muscles and nerves ; 
they are known as neuro-muscular cells. 
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In the jelly fishes we find well-marked 
sense organs and in the star fishes and other 
echinoderms the nervous system presents a 
circumoral* ring with radiating nerve cords 
which convey motor and sensory impulses to 
and from the feet. 

The common earthworm has a very com- 
plex nervous system. It consists of double 
ganglia above the pharynx which represent 
the brain. These ganglia are connected by a 
commissure with a double chain of ganglia 
extending the whole length of the animal. 
Likewise oysters and clams have a compli- 
cated nervous system consisting of two 
ganglia at the mouth connected by a commis- 
sure with two at the posterior portion of the 
body and one in that part known as the foot. 

In vertebrates we find a distinct brain and 
cord, though in the lower vertebrates the 
brain is simple and consists of a collection of 
large ganglia. The brain of man is the most 
perfect, but in many lower animals the spe- 
cial senses are more keen ; for example, the 
olfactory lobes of a dog’s brain are larger in 
proportion to the size of the brain than those 
of map 





* [Ser-kum-6’ral.] 
about the mouth. 


Surrounding the mouth; situated 


( The end.) 
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BY MAJOR J. W. POWELL, PH. D., LL.D. 


Director of the United States Geological Survey. 


IV. 
THE COAST SURVEY. 
F the early statesmen of America three 
() were eminent scientific scholars : 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Gallatin. 
Had these men devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to science, with minds unoccupied 
with the great problems of statesmanship, 
free to pursue the lines of research they loved 
so much, they would have attained such emi- 
nence in this more quiet but not less alluring 
field of mental activity that their renown 
among scholars would have been universal 
and pre-eminent. Inthe midst of their ab- 
sorbing labors in molding the primal insti- 
tutions of American liberty and government, 
they still found time to cultivate science and 
to inaugurate measures for higher education. 


Jefferson and Gallatin were largely instru- 
mental in organizing the Coast Survey. The 
act creating the Survey was passed during 
the administration of President Jefferson, 
who was deeply interested in whatever gave 
promise of developing the researches and pro- 
moting the welfare of the republic. 

In 1805 there came to this country from 
Switzerland an eminent scholar, Ferdinand 
Rudolph Hassler, who had been engaged in 
the scientific survey of that land. Political 
disturbances drove him from his home, but 
he met with sympathizing friends in America, 
among whom were the president of the 
United States and a group of scientific men 
in Philadelphia, chief among whom was the 
elder Professor Patterson. At thattime our 
coast outline was very imperfectly known, 




















but better abroad than at home. Jefferson 
foresaw the urgent need of better knowledge 
of our maritime frontier, particularly in the 
event of a foreign war, as well as the advan- 
tage which would accrue to our commerce 
from good charts. In his annual message to 
Congress in 1806 he recommended the organ- 
ization of a Coast Survey. On the 1oth of 
February, 1807, Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing and requesting the president to en- 
ter upon the work, and making an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 therefor. The president pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate it. Gallatin, then sec- 
retary of the treasury, who originated the 
business system of that Department—never 
since abandoned, but only improved—pre- 
pared a circular letter to various scientific 
men, inviting plans for the proposed work. 
Thirteen plans were received in response. 
Then a committee of experts was organized 
consisting of the thirteen persons who had 
proposed plans. The one submitted by Hass- 
ler received general favor, and he was author- 
ized to carry it into effect. 

Negotiations were carried on during the 
summer of 1807, but without progressing far 
the matter came to a standstill and so re- 
mained until1811. Then Gallatin revived the 
matter and Hassler was sent to England to 
procure the necessary instruments for con- 
ducting the work. Shortly after the arrival 
of Hassler in that country the war between 
England and the United States broke out and 
greatly complicated affairs and delayed prog- 
tess. Hassler was detained in England as an 
alien, and did not return to the United States 
until October, 1815. He had long overstaid 
his time and largely exceeded his appropria- 
tions, but he returned with the finest survey- 
ing instruments that had ever been con- 
structed. Then followed further negotiations 
and plans until August, 1816, when a formal 
agreement was entered into between Mr. 
Hassler and the Treasury Department for the 
conduct of the work, which was begun that 
autumn and was carried on during the fol- 
lowing year. 

The importance of the work and its pe- 
culiar needs were little understood by the 
people, and Congress during the session of 
1817-18 withheld the appropriation and the 
work stopped. So the survey was carried on 
the shoulders of Hassler, without appropria- 
tion from the general Government, until 1832, 
when those interested in commerce in the 
ports of the Atlantic coast began an agitation 
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of the subject, and on petition from the com- 
mercial interests ofthe country the act of 1807 
was revived and the sum of $20,000 was ap- 
propriated for a year’s work. From that date 
to the present the Coast Survey has had a coa- 
tinued existence and has been steadily carry- 
ing on the work contemplated in 1807. 

In answer to a resolution of Congress dated 
June 24, 1841, Mr. Hassler says that ‘‘ the 
aim of the Coast Survey is, and has always 
been considered to be by all the successive ad- 
ministrations since its existence, to furnish, 
with the fullest accuracy possible, all the geo- 
graphical, topographical, and hydrographical 
data that may in any way be needed for the 
navigation and defense of the coast.” 

Mr. Hassler, in his annual report for 1843, 
stated the purpose of the Coast Survey with 
such clearness and force that his statements 
still serve as the cardinal doctrine of the or- 
ganization. The promotion of commerce and 
defense are the leading ideas. 

The mariner in deep sea rides the wave with 
courage and to the music of the tempest 
adds his song of good cheer. But when he 
passes from the sapphire sea of the mighty 
deep to the emerald waves and tides and cur- 
rents that play among the sands and shoals 
and rocks of the shallow coast, green waters 
become to him signals of danger, for among 
them the flotsam of wreck, disaster, and death 
are driven. Here the mariner must guard 
against unseen danger. Here pilots practice 
their heroic profession. For this zone of peril, 
charts, sailing directions, and multiplied 
aids to navigation are prepared by all civi- 
lized governments that are blessed with mari- 
time frontiers. Thus the Coast Survey is the 
deft servant of mariners. 

How does the Coast Survey subserve the 
interests of commerceand defense? Thezone 
of shallow waters must be mapped and dis- 
tinguished from the deep sea. Soundings 
are made from the fringe of sand intermit- 
tently laid bare by the ebb of tidesand retreat 
of waves out into the deeper waters. In very 
shallow waters graduated rods are used; for 
sounding in deeper waters, lines with plum- 
mets ; and the sounding of the sea in this 
manner has been carried to great depths. 
Apparatus has been devised by which ves- 
sels can be anchored in deep sea where the 
waters have a depth of more than 12,000 feet, 
and while thus anchored accurate soundings 
are made. The bottom of the sea, like the 
surface of the land, is not a smooth, unbroken 
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plain, but it hasits valleys and hills, its rocks 
and its mountains. By sounding, the ine- 
qualities of the bottom are discovered and a 
map of the bottom of the sea must then be 
made which will indicate the rocks and shoals 
to be avoided and the deep waters to be fol- 
lowed. 

That vessels may enter and leave harbors 
when the waters are high and their keels be 
borne over all obstructions, the tides must be 
investigated, their laws revealed, and their 
rise and fall predicted. Vessels of great draft 
can entera certain harbor only at certain 
stages of the tide, and the navigator must 
know the rise and fall of the tides in ad- 
vance. 

The tides of the coasts of the United States 
are of three different types. On the Atlantic 
coast we have the simple elementary tide, in 
which there are two high and two low waters 
in the course of twenty-four hours, the two 
highs and the two lows being approximately 
equal. The amount of rise and fall, however, 
varies from about two feet on the Florida and 
North Carolina coasts to more than ten feet in 
the gulfsof Maine. In the Gulfof Mexicothe 
riseand fall ofthetide is small, averaging about 
a foot, and there is but one high and one low 
waterina day. On the Pacific coast there 
are two high and two low waters each day, 
but the heights of the two high waters are very 
unequal, and similarly for thelow. Thus, 
in San Francisco harbor a rock covered with 
water three and a half feet deep at one high 
water may be awash at the next high water. 
Moreover, if depths in the harbor were ex- 
pressed in terms of mean low water, includ- 
ing all the lows, these soundings would differ 
by more than a foot from the depths ex- 
pressed in terms of the means of the lowest 
low waters. 

In the study of tides by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, several different forms of appa- 
ratus areused. Thesimplest is known as the 
staff gauge, which consists of a rod graduated 
to feet and tenths, and of a length sufficient 
to allow of observations of the highest and 
lowest spring tides. This staff is placed at a 
convenient point, and by the aid of a good 
clock an observer records the height of the 
water at certain prescribed hours. When ob- 
servations of this kind are continued fora 
year or even only for a full month, much in- 
formation is obtained in regard to the tides at 
the particular place where the observation is 
made, But it is often important to study the 


tides more accurately and over a longer 
period, in order that their influence upon par- 
ticular harbors may be known, and in order 
to obtain more accurate constants for the so- 
lution of the tidal problem. 

It then becomes necessary to resort to the 
use of the self-registering gauge. In order 
completely to cover the entire periodicity of 
the tides, so far as sensib!e to observation, 
the observations must cover a period of time 
as great as nineteen years. The labor of 
watching the staff gauge during all this time, 
at every hour of the day, would be very 
great, and it becomes not only better but 
more economical to use the self-registering 
tide gauge. 

Such a gauge may be briefly described as 
consisting essentially of a large wheel over 
which passes a cord, to one end of which is 
attached a float, which rises and falls with the 
tide, and which is placed in a vertical box or 
tube, the lower end of which is open to the 
surrounding water, in order that the float 
may not be disturbed by small waves 
produced by the wind and other causes. 
The wheel, which is put in motion by 
means of the movements of this float, in 
turn moves a pencil, which marks upon a 
cylinder turned byclockwork. This cylinder 
may be six inches or a foot in diameter, but 
it is usually so adjusted as to makea revo- 
lution in twelve or twenty-four hours. The 
position of the float as to its vertical height 
is represented by the position of the pencil ; 
and as this pencil reproduces on a smaller 
scale the motions of the float, it traces upon 
the paper which is wound about the cylinder 
a curved line, which represents very pre- 
cisely the fluctuations of the tide and the time 
at which they occur. These curves are after- 
wards collected and very carefully studied, 
until the laws which control the tides at the 
points of observation are accurately known. 
The valuable end reached by the investiga- 
tion of the tides is the ability to predict the 
height of the tide at any time in the future. 
By the study of the results of tidal observa- 
tions, such as described above, it has become 
possible to predict with very considerable ac- 
curacy the height of the water at any hour of 
the day for some years in advance. 

Tables containing such information, or 
rather, giving the times of high and low tides 
for each day and for different ports and har- 
bors where such knowledge is important, are 
published annually by the Survey, and are 























generally placed in the hands of the public 
some months or a year in advance of the time 
for which they are prepared. : 

In the preparation of these tables a very in- 
genious and interesting machine is used, 
known as the tide predictor, by means of 
which the solving of the problem of the tides, 
so far as prediction is concerned, is rendered 
quite simple. By the turning of a crank the 
clockwork of the machine is set in motion 
and the dates and times of tides are re- 
corded. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is engaged in 
the study of currents, both in shallow waters 
and in the deep sea. A number of devices 
are used for studying currents, the best being 
two or three forms of current meters that have 
been devised by officers of the Survey within 
the past few years. One of the earliest of 
these, and oneof the most essential for deep- 
sea current work, is known as the Pillsbury 
meter, invented by Lieutenant Pillsbury, ofthe 
United States Navy, while connected with the 
Hydrographic Division of the Survey. It is 
too intricate for detailed description here, but 
it will suffice to say that the velocity of the 
current is indicated by asmall and easily 
moving vane set in rotation by the move- 
ment of the water, and by knowing the 
time of rotation and the number of turns 
the velocity of the current can be com- 
puted. The direction of the current is de- 
termined by a magnetic needle or compass, 
which is connected with the meter and lowered 
into the water. After assuming proper direc- 
tion at the position where the meter rests, 
the needle is clamped and held in that posi- 
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tion urtil brought to the surface and read. 

Another convenient form of current meter, 
more rapid and more useful for shallow water, 
is the Haskell current meter. This device 
registers the rotation of its vane or screw, by 
means of electricity, upon the deck of the 
ship, and it is therefore possible to know at 
any time the speed of the current in which the 
meter may happen to be without hoisting the 
latter to the surface. 

By these meters and other devices a sys- 
tematic study of currents is kept up in certain 
localities as a part of what is known as the 
physical hydrography of the Survey, the ob- 
ject of which is to determine the influence of 
currents in wearing away or in building up 
shoals and parts of the coast. 

Rivers carry to the sea great loads of sand 
and build deltas, and longshore currents 
carry these sands with them and build shoals 
and bars and spits, and fringing islands are 
formed. All of these are forever in progress 
of construction and destruction, changing 
their sites from time to time. This leads 
to a study of the building and the de- 
struction of the seashore, in order that har- 
bors may be protected and preserved by 
proper engineering works. Then the harbors 
beside which the marts of commerce may be 
built must be discovered and outlined and 
pathways from them to the deep sea revealed. 
Storms arise and hurricanes sweep the sea, 
and for the safety of coastwise commerce har- 
bors of refuge must be discovered. All of 
these things must be done with plummet, tidal 
gauge, and current meter ; and this is termed 
a hydrographic survey. 


(To be concluded.) 


SCIENCE AND THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS. 


BY V. HALLENBECK, A.M. 
Of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


BOUT seventy years ago, when Liebig 
sought instruction in practical chem- 
istry, he was unable to find in all 

Germany a laboratory ready to receive him 
asastudent. In the universities, with which 
at that time the laboratories were usually 
connected, theoretical chemistry was taught 
extensively, but the practice of chemistry 
was not taught atall. Though already well 
versed in the theory of the science, Liebig 


was obliged to continue his studies in this 
line until his attainments won recognition 
and, as it happened, secured his admittance 
tothe private laboratory of a prominent 
scientist. He lived to make many valuable 
discoveries in his chosen field ; to become the 
acknowledged founder of that branch of 
chemistry which deals with animal and veg- 
etable substances, and therefore includes the 
chemistry of foods ; and to simplify and im- 
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prove in a most marked degree the methods 
of analysis used by earlier chemists, so that 
new fields of discovery were soon opened to 
others. He was able also to observe for 
many years the gratifying results of his ef- 
forts to open the laboratories of Germany to 
students. His own laboratory at Giessen is 
said to have been crowded for years with stu- 
dents representing an amount of talent such 
as no other chemist has ever controlled. 

Had there been in Liebig’s day no other 
chemists so zealous and enthusiastic as he 
himself was, remarkable results might still 
have been expected to follow anera of ad- 
vance like that which he inaugurated. Be- 
fore his time very few substances had been 
accurately analyzed, and complete analysis 
of foodstuffs—the prime requisite in their ra- 
tional study—had been altogether impossible. 
Naturally enough, therefore, as soon as 
skilled analysts began to appear, the subject 
of foods claimed attention, and many experi- 
ments and investigations were undertaken to 
determine their various offices and operations 
in the nourishment of the animal body. In 
the maiv, the questions for which answers 
were sought by the investigators were the 
same that interest us still, and related to the 
chemical ingredients of the different kinds of 
food, the purpose served by each of these in- 
gredients, and the process in detail by which 
they become a part of the animal body. 

Each of these questions was found to pre- 
sent very great difficulty. Even when chem- 
ists had learned to analyze foods with a fair 
degree of accuracy, it was still necessary to 
ascertain something about the changes 
which the elements of a food undergo while 
performing their various offices, and some- 
thing about the more important functions of 
certain food materials, before suitable terms 
could be adopted in which to express the re- 
sults of an analysis. In other words, chem- 
ists had to find out that some elements of 
foodstuffs serve to produce muscle, some to 
produce fat, and others bone ; and to learn, 
as well as they could, which elements serve 
for each of these purposes, before any useful 
classification of foods was possible as the re- 
sult of analysis. It will readily be seen that 
when methods for expressing the chemical 
elements of foods had been decided upon, 
questions relating to their composition were 
henceforth to be answered at the desk of the 
analyst. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the analyzing of foodstuffs thus became 


an easy and simple matter. The process is 
still a complicated one, and requires great 
painstaking and accuracy in order to produce 
results of any value whatever. A compila- 
tion of analyses which was recently an- 
nounced as having been completed for the 
Department of Agriculture will contain 
analyses of over three thousand specimens of 
American feeding stuffs, but these tables will 
include the contributions of nearly fifty lab- 
oratories, a few of which began work in this 
line some twenty years ago. 

Still more difficult than analyses, however, 
are the questions which relate to the offices 
of the various food ingredients and the 
changes which they undergo in fulfilling 
these offices. In reality little more than a 
beginning has been accomplished when we 
have learned to state in chemical terms the 
composition of the animal body and of the 
foods which supply its needs. We need to 
know what parts of a given foodstuff are 
actually used by the body for amounts of 
these parts are consumed under different con- 
ditions, as during muscular work and during 
rest ; to what extent one part may serve in 
place of another; and so on through a long 
list of queries which speedily confront the 
student who takes up the study of animal 
nutrition. The solution of these questions, 
as the early investigators soon found, neces- 
sitates careful observation of living animals 
during long stages of experimental feeding. 

This fact, doubtless, had much to do with 
the interest that was soon centered upon the 
feeding of farm animals. It was observed, 
for instance, that similar feeding tests con- 
ducted with different kinds of animals 
brought similar results, and that laws estab- 
lished with reference to the feeding of one 
class of animals would apply to others with 
little variation. Such observations afforded 
grounds for the belief that experiments of 
this kind would serve sooner or later to re- 
veal the general laws of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and thus stimulated investigators to 
make use of farm animals with this aim in 
view. The German farmers, at any rate, 
soon came to believe that the new science had 
something in store for them, and were glad 
to have investigations undertaken looking to 
the solution of some of the numerous prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Thus began the era of agricultural experi- 
mental stations maintained wholly or in part 
at the expense of the state. Beginning with 























asingie station established in 1851, the num- 
ber increased at the rate of two each year for 
the following fifteen years, and now at the 
end of forty years includes upwards of a hun- 
dred in Germany alone. As might be ex- 
pected, a new impulse was given at once to 
the study of questions relating to the feeding 
of animals, since this subject was among the 
first which received the attention of the sta- 
tions. 

Throughout the past four decades, then, in- 
vestigations have been in progress in Europe 
looking to the establishment of a rational 
method for the feeding of farm animals. The 
word ratioyal is used advisedly in conformity 
with the German practice of making sharp 
distinction between what has been deter- 
mined scientifically, and what is merely tra- 
ditional or based upon common practice 
alone. Famous names appear in connection 
with the records of these investigations, and 
the favor with which they have met is well 
attested by the support which they have re- 
ceived from private as well as from public 
sources. From time to time valuable discov- 
eries have rewarded the efforts of the investi- 
gators, although it deserves to be stated that 
the science owes its development to patient 
and unremitting attention to the details of 
research rather than to the brilliant results of 
particular experimenters. The compilations 
which have been issued as the work pro- 
gressed constitute a most extensive literature 
of the subject, so extensive indeed as to be 
almost appalling to students not thoroughly 
familiar with the languages of the continent. 
To these compilations we are indebted for 
the groundwork at least of practically all of 
our treatises upon the feeding of farm ani- 
mals. Much of the work of the German sta- 
tions has dealt with problems exceedingly 
abstruse in character; but, on the other 
hand, much more has been done of direct and 
practical aid to the agriculturist. Feeding 
standards have been calculated, the compara- 
tive value of large numbers of feeding stuffs 
has been determined ; methods of feeding the 
different kinds of farm animals with greatest 
economy have been pointed out ; the amounts 
of food necessary for maintaining without 
loss or gain animals which are at rest has 
been shown ; and much more information of 
kindred nature has been furnished—all in 
the interest of the owner of animals. 

The accuracy which it is found necessary 
to observe in certain experiments in order to 
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insure reliable conclusions may be well illus- 
trated by reference tothe so-called respiration 
apparatus in use in a few of the German lab- 
oratories. It is intended to provide for the 
measurement of all matter given off by the 
body through the lungs and skin during a 
certain test period. The subject, sometimes 
aman, oftener a dog, is placed in aclose, 
well-lighted chamber of iron and glass, 
through which is passed a current of air. By 
an ingenious device this air is measured and 
analyzed before entering the chamber and 
immediately upon leaving it. By comparing 
the results obtained in each case the addi- 
tions which the air has received from the 
subject are readily ascertained. A further 
analytical comparison of the food and drink 
supplied to the subject, and the solid and 
liquid products of its consumption, afford the 
remaining data which are needed to deter- 
mine what ingredients of a given food are 
actually digested and stored in the body. By 
this method alone, it should be said, can 
such determination be made satisfactorily. 
Sixteen years ago the example of Germany 
was followed in the establishment of the first 
agricultural experiment station in the United 
States, and by 1880 three more were in opera- 
tion in this country. Seven years later, in 
1887, when the usefulness of these stations 
had been clearly demonstrated, Congress 
provided for the establishment of one in each 
state and territory in the Union, in addition 
to those which might be organized under 
other support. Fifty-five stations in all are 
now equipped and at work upon questions 
relating to agriculture. In the larger num- 
ber of these, investigations have been con- 
ducted during the year relating either to 
feeding stuffs or to the feeding of farm ani- 
mals. The direct object of these investiga- 
tions has been for the most part to promote 
the profitable production of milk and the 
different kinds of meat. Now that commer- 
cial considerations are almost invariably up- 
permost in the keeping of farm stock, and 
cattle are commonly regarded as mere ma- 
chines for converting grain and grass into 
beef and butter, farmers are naturally desir- 
ous of knowing how to utilize the products 
of their fields to the best advantage during 
the process of feeding. In response to this 
desire the composition and digestibility of 
many feeding stuffs have been determined 
and compared by the stations, and many ex- 
periments have been conducted with a view 
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to ascertaining the methods by which the aims 
of a feeder may beaccomplished best with the 
means at his disposal. The indirect object 
of these investigations may be stated as the 
establishing of scientific principles of feeding 
to serve’as a basis for the use of foods under 
those conditions which are peculiar to our 
own country. 

The results already attained, though not 
in all cases of the highest value, have yet 
been able to accomplish considerable in the 
way of correcting erroneous theories which 
have existed with reference to the best 
methods of feeding. It is quite safe to say 
‘erroneous theories’’ because it has so often 
been true that different farmers have been 
found whose practices in this regard were 
widely at variance. If one has contended 
that ashes form a part of the ration furnished 
to fattening pigs, another has been equally 
strenuous in the assertion that they are un- 
necessary and harmful. It has been reserved 
for the unprejudiced experimenter to point 
out the way in which they contribute to the 
formation of bone, besides assisting some- 
what in the process of digestion, and thus to 
set the matter at rest. If one has been ac- 
customed to furnish a ration of grain to cows 
at pasture and another not, careful experi- 
ments have served to show when sucha 
practice is often attended with waste; and 
when questions have been raised regarding 
the relative value of cooked and uncooked 
foods, the analyses of the chemist have made 
clear what the actual effects of cooking are. 
It will readily be seen that the tendency of 
careful experimentation will be steadily in 
the direction of correct and uniform methods. 

In enabling feeders to choose most eco- 
nomical foodstuffs, also, the efforts of the 
stations promise to be of the highest useful- 
ness. In these days of close margins and 
sharp competition when the scale of profit is 
often made to turn by the saving of a few 
cents per day in the cost of feeding a farm 
animal, farmers are glad to receive any as- 
sistance tending to promote a profitable use 
of their feeding materials. Nota little has 
been accomplished in this direction by analy- 
ses and digestion experiments showing the 
comparative value of different fodders for 
different purposes, and indicating what com- 
binations will produce a given effect. 

The value of various by-products has also 
been pointed out, and farmers have found in 
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many cases that the exchange of part of their 
grain for cotton-seed meal or oil cake has 
conduced to economy and improved results, 
especially in the production of milk and but- 
ter. Instances are occasionally reported by 
well-informed feeders in which farmers are 
found fattening their cattle at an expense 
amounting to ten dollars per day above the 
requirements of the newer and more econom- 
ical methods. An idea may be formed of the 
loss represented by operations like this, 
when it is observed that the receipts of cattle 
in the city of Chicago aloneamount annually 
to more than three million head. The magni- 
tude of our cattle industry is further sug- 
gested by the number of cattle on farms and 
ranches in 1890, estimated to be upwards of 
fifty millions, with an aggregate value of 
nearly nine hundred millions of dollars. It 
is not strange that the efforts of science to 
promote an interest like thatof our meat 
supplies should meet with ready encourage- 
ment and support. 

The outcome of this research has been to 
give us sufficient material from which to form 
a well-defined branch of science, and certainly 
gives promise of still better and greater 
things. From its -very nature, however, the 
new science can never be a simple one. 
Handbooks of feeding may continue to keep. 
its plainer teachings within the reach of all, 
and in time many of these teachings may be- 
come matters of common knowledge ; but the 
highest utilization of the science must almost 
inevitably be reserved for those who shall 
have been able to make a systematic and 
comprehensive study of all its principles. 
This signifies that even from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint the man who shall have had 
athorough scientific training in the chemis- 
try of animal nutrition is likely to have an 
evident advantage over a less favored com- 
petitor. The cases are said to be exceptional 
thus far in which the graduates of our agri- 
cultural schools return to the farms from 
which they come. Owing to the persistence 
with which the tides of our population are 
setting toward the cities, this may continue 
to be true for many years. It will be strange, 
however, if the tides do not turn as the rela- 
tions of science and agriculture come to be 
more clearly understood, and the highest 
qualifications to which learning can con- 
tribute are found to obtain exercise and re- 
muneration from the operations of the farm. 


End of Required Reading for January. 























THE CRUISE OF THE “QUAKER CITY.” 


WITH CHANCE RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK TWAIN. 


BY MARY MASON FAIRBANKS, 


that passengers for the Quaker 

City must be on board to-morrow 
before the tide goes out. What the tide has 
to do with us or we with the tide is more 
than / know, but that is what the capfain 
says.”’ 

This was the introductory speech with 
which Mark Twain made his first bow, more 
than twenty years ago, to the party of ‘‘ Inno- 
cents [going] Abroad’’ who had gathered in 
New York awaiting the sailing of the Quaker 
City. 

Moses S. Beach, Esq., who was of that mem- 
orablecompany, was entertaining at his home 
on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, the intend- 
ing travelers. Mark Twain, as one somewhat 
accustomed to speak in public, was delegated 
to announce the program for the following 
day. 

Who that listened to his drawling utter- 
ances on that occasion, would have forecast 
for him the brilliant future which has since 
evolved or believed that the careless speaker 
was to become the hero of the prospective ex- 
pedition? 

The project of the expedition apparently 
originated in Plymouth Church, the name of 
whose renowned pastor, then at the zenith of 
his fame, was announced as among the possi- 
ble voyagers. This, with the suggestive des- 
tination of the Holy Land and a promised en- 
trance into Jerusalem, was sufficient guaran- 
tee of the character of the excursion. 

General Sherman, too, was shrewdly quoted 
as specially favorable to thescheme and liable 
to avail himself of it. America’s conquering 
hero would enter all ports unquestioned, not 
tomention the honors and ovations that would 
be heaped upon him and shared by his fellow 
passengers. 

The glowing anticipations were not all re- 
alized. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was a 
jovial member of the ship’s company, only up 
to the moment of her sailing—crossing the 
gang-plank in time to wave from the wharf a 
hearty bon voyage tothe outward bound. He 
was among the first also to greet the return- 
ing pilgrims, and in every way evinced ascor- 
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dial interest in the expedition as was possible, 
without committing himselfto theevil chances 
of seasickness. 

Neither did the military magnate material- 
ize, as was ardently hoped, and there are those 
who still cherish among the souvenirs of that 
eventful cruise, letters bearing the superscrip- 
tion ‘‘To General W. T. Sherman,”’ in which 
mutual friends commended the travelers to 
his distinguished consideration. 

But in spite of these disappointments and 
the fact that some alluring promises of the 
much advertised program were not fulfilled, it 
remains that the voyage of the ‘‘ Innocents” 
has not been equaled in opportunity and in- 
terest by any subsequent organized band of 
tourists. 

From the first anchorage off the coast of the 
Azores, where representatives of the Virginia 
Dabneys of past and present high repute wel- 
comed them to gracious hospitalities, far on 
to the Land of the Sphynx, their journeyings 
gave them opportunities, the value of which 
enhances with every intervening year. 

They saw Paris in the golden days of Na- 
poleon III. and Eugénie. Italy opened her 
galleries and her churches, and Pius IX. gave 
them audience at the Vatican. 

They studied Greek sculpture at Athens ; 
they threaded the labyrinths of Constanti- 
nople ; crossed the Black Sea to Sevastopol, 
rehearsing the events of that terrible siege 
while they gathered relics from the now bar- 
ren hills of the Malakoff and Radom; and 
then hurried on by invitation to the Russian 
Court, to talk over their travels with their 
royal entertainers. The strange American 
party traveling together in a private steam- 
ship was an anomaly to the Russians. A 
lady in that country asked if the company was 
made up entirely of relatives. 

Asia Minor offered inducements to the rest- 
less knowledge-seekers, and straightway the 
invincible Quaker City sailed to Smyrna. 
From that point expeditions were made to 
Ephesus and basket parties were hastily or- 
ganized and lunches were served among the 
ruins of the Temple of Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. 
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From Beyroot they climbed the Lebanon hills 
to look upon Baalbecin the moonlight. They 
crossed the plains of Palestine, like Bedouins, 
and lingered with reverent thoughts at the 
shrines of sacred history, and then, like 
Joseph and Mary of old, they went down into 
Egypt. : 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to 
review in close detail the well-remembered ex- 
cursion, which at the date of its occurrence 
was watched with great interest. It is rather 
to bear testimony in its favor, for those who 
were too young to follow its meanderings 
through its numerous correspondents, and 
who naturally enough, accepting the ‘‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad ’”’ as faithful chronicles, have the 
habit of deriding the expedition as an enter- 
prise chiefly disappointing in its outcome. 

On the contrary, through the perspective of 
more than two decades, in which all personal 
and petty annoyances are lost sight of, it must 
stand approved as one of the most compre- 
hensive of object lessons, a grand traveling 
school with classes in geography, history, and 
classic art. 

Even Mark Twain, its chief satirist, will 
concede this, and also that for not a few of 
the company it laid the basis of a course of 
study which has enriched their lives and qual- 
ified them to help others. What the Quaker 
City excursion has done for him need not be 
reiterated here. It was the bridge by which 
hecrossed from a restless, wavering, well-nigh 
purposeless youth, to a new life of growing 
aspirations, expanding affections, fixed am- 
bitions, and a national celebrity. He was not 
inflated with expectations on his embarkation 
and in the early days of the voyage carried 
himself as one who was drifting out to sea, 
quite indifferent to time, place, or circum- 
stance. 

‘*T am like an old, burned-out crater ; the 
fires of my life are all dead within me,’’ he 
said to a fellow traveler as they walked the 
deck together. But this was only a youth- 
ful cynicism, for he was then little past thirty. 
He did not know then that he had begun a 
voyage of discovery by whose circuitous route 
he was to find his inspiration and his oppor- 
tunity. He had acquired some local prestige 
in California and Nevada as a kumorous jour- 
nalist, and was the author of a Gulliver 
sort of story, ‘‘The Jumping Frog,” but as 
yet he had furnished little evidence of supe- 
rior literary ability. 

At first he lolled about the ship as one com- 
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mitted to utter indolence. His drolleries and 
moderate movements rendered him conspicu- 
ous among the passengers, while from his 
table would come frequent peals of contagious 
laughter, in the midst of which his own se- 
rious and questioning face and air of injured 
innocence were thoroughly mirth-provoking. 
Those who had the good fortune to share with 
him the adventures with which hisremarkable 
and grotesque narratives have made the pub- 
lic familiar, recall with interest the gradual 
waking up of this man of genius. His keen 
eyes discerned the incongruities of character 
around him, into which his susceptibility to 
absurdities gave him quick insight. Here in 
this goodly company of pilgrims, embracing 
men of mind and men of manners and their 
opposites, he put himself at school. With 
what result, let the unparalled story of the 
“‘Innocents Abroad ’’ bear witness. 

It followed that in this journey of months, 
such a man as Mr. Clemens found his own 
coterie of congenial friends. With them he 
studied and discoursed of the strange countries 
at whose shores they were to anchor. He 
read their poets with inimitable pathos and 
he was the ship’s oracle upon the Old Masters, 
whom later he ridiculed in his book. 

To his preferred friends he revealed his true 
character, but, with a perversity on his part 
induced by the unmerited criticism of some of 
the company, he exaggerated his faults to 
others. Hence the conflicting estimates of 
Mark Twain’s character, which often con- 
found those who know him for what he is. 

The appearance of the ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” 
which met with an unparalleled circulation, 
secured for its author a sudden notoriety. For 
an American ship to go cruising in foreign 
seas simply for pleasure was in those days a 
new departure, and although the witty author 
did not glorify the American traveler, his 
book was the event of the year. Its success 
attested its merit and at once he decided upon 
his career. It was manifest that he had found 
his calling, and had mined in a richer lode 
than California or Nevada could ever have 
opened to him. 

Here comes in the romance of his life, the 
silken web of which was being spun by the 
fates through all thatsummercruise. Among 
his fellow passengers was a young man who 
became his close friend. That young man 
had a beautiful sister who in her Western 
home read in her brother’s letters of the wise 
and witty friend who was helping to make life 




















cheerful and profitable during his long wan- 
derings. What more natural than that when 
the voyage was ended the kind friend should 
be introduced into the family, and why should 
he not love the beautiful sister ? 

Butin this home of rare luxury and cul- 
ture the stranger must furnish credentials be- 
fore he might hope to carry away its treasure. 
What was Mark Twain but an adventurer, as 
yet untried in the balance of a doting and 
shrewd father’s judgment? Here again the 
fates were propitious and went on weaving 
the pretty web, and the romance culminated 
in a happy wooing and successful winning. 
In little more than two years from the time 
when he had declared life a failure and his 
heart ‘‘a burned-out crater,’’ the announce- 
ment of Mark Twain’s marriage was heralded 
from Maine to California. The gentle girl 
had been reared in the atmosphere of affection 
and refinement and luxury, and the humorous 
author in his rapidly increasing popularity 
could have received no public endorsement 
comparable with the cordial surrender to him 
of this fair daughter of an aristocratic family, 

The newly married pair chose Buffalo, N.Y., 
for their future home, Mr. Clemens having 
associated himself with one of the daily 
papers there, but later on deciding to devote 
himself to authorship rather than journalism, 
Hartford was fixed upon as their place of 
residence, ‘‘ The ornament of a house is the 
friends who frequent it.’’ This inscription 
which gleams out upon the library chimney of 
the Hartford home is fully justified at the hos- 
pitable table of Mr. and Mrs, Clemens. They 
are not alone the men of quips and jokes and 
caricature who gather here; the home of 
“the American humorist’’ is a wayside inn 
to America’s most notable citizens and to 
her most distinguished visitors from abroad. 

‘Is there anything to Mark Twain but his 
fun?’ was asked by one who knew him only 
through an occasional newspaper story. 
Those most familiar with him regard his fun 
as the least of his charming qualities. His 
humor sparkles in all he does or says, but 
rather as a factor than a principal. 

In his ‘‘ Prince and Pauper,” the book par 
excellence of his published works, one comes 
upon the tenderest of histories and the pur- 
est of child reading. That book was written 
in his family and for his family, and those 
“‘good-mannered and agreeable children, 
Susie and Clara Clemens,” to whom it ‘‘is 
affectionately inscribed,’’ were his little re- 
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viewers and critics. With them perched on 
either arm of his study chair, he read to them 
in ‘‘the children’s hour,” the chapters which 
he had written through the day ; and their 
ingenuous comments and childish opinions 
guided him in the work. 

In yet further evidence that there is some- 
thing more than mere ‘‘fun’’ in Mark Twain,. 
the following extract from a letter written hy 
him to a young friend on the occasion of her 
début, is here given : 


“So you have ‘come out,’ my sweet little sis- 
ter? I learned it with a pang. Idid not want 
you to ‘comeout’ ever. I wanted you to remain 
always just as you were when I saw you last— 
the dearest bud of maidenhood in all the land. 

“*T feel about it as we feel about our youngest 
child every time she discontinues a mispronun- 
ciation and enters upon the correct form of pro- 
nouncing that word, never to retreat from it 
again, and never again to charm our ears with 
the music that was in the old lame sound of it. 
We feel that something that was precious has 
gone from us to return no more ; a subtle, elusive 
but nevertheless real sense of loss, and when we 
analyze it we find that the meaning of it is that 
we are losing our daby—she is becoming a little 
girl to blend with the vast and arid wastes of 
unindividualized little-girlhood, and cease to be 
a center of wondering admiration, a rich, unfail- 
ing source of daily and hourly surprises. Now, 
you see, my darling pet is lost to me, my old 
playfellow is gone, my little dainty maid has 
passed from under my caressing hands, and in 
her place they have put that stately and reserve- 
compelling creation, a woman ! 

‘‘Well, these things must be and the injured 
have to submit. When the baby is lost and we 
become reconciled to the loss we begin to hunt 
for compensations in the little girl whom we 
have gained, and if we do our whole duty and 
tend and train that little girl wisely and well, 
we find them. We make up our loss, and not 
only that, we add a profit. Very well, then, let 
me take heart of courage, let me take comfort. 
The little maid is lost, but shan’t I make it up 
in the woman gained? Shan’t I make it upand 
a profit besides? 

“Therefore, young woman, write and tell me 
whatyou are about in your dizzy new elevation ; 
and what you propose to do to make your new 
rank out-value the old. Itis a big contract; 
there is amighty responsibility laid upon you 
in this proposed achievement, for,mind you, you 
were a very precious chattel to some of us be- 
fore. Still there isn’t anythirg to get fright- 
ened at or discouraged about. The main thing 
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is to be as sweet as a woman as you were as a 
maiden ; and as good and true, as honest and 
sincere, as loving, as pure, as genuine, as ear- 
nest, as untrivial, as sweetly graced with dig- 
nity, and as free from every taint or suggestion 
of shams, affectations, or pretense in your new 
estate as you were in the old. That is the main 
thing and is easy because it is an edifice built 
out of the solid rock of your nature, and ren- 
dered permanent by the wise shaping and just 
proportioning it received from the architect, your 
mother. It is a good, lasting building—no fear 
about that. There is nothing to do now but to 
finish the furnishing and put on the fresco and 
the other decorations. There are different ways 
of doing that. One can cover the walls with 
chromos that will make the visitor want to go 
home or with originals which will make him 
stay till you wish he would go home. In aword 
one may make the house a palace of sham or 
he can make it a home—a refuge. 

“‘T have finished my letter now, and so will 
only add a postscript a trifle longer than the let- 
ter itself. 

“Tl only say this, there is a book by Thomas 
Fuller—I have forgotten the name. See if you 
can find that book, read it, or parts of it—not 
for the pleasure of reading it, but for the pleas- 
ure of searching out what I call ‘ pemmican sen- 
tences.’ (Pemmican, you know, is great quanti- 
ties of food compressed into very small compass, 
it is the essential virtue of the meat with all 
useless matter discarded.) Old Fuller, who 
wrote in Charles I.’s time, boils an elaborate 
thought down and compresses it into a single 
crisp and meaty sentence. It is a wonderful 
faculty. When I had the book I purposed 
searching out and jotting down alot of those 
pemmican sentences partly for the teaching it 
would be toward learning the art of compress- 
ing (which is one of the very greatest of the arts 
of speech either written or oral) but I neglected 
it, of course. Now you do it and send me the 
sentences you select. I remember that to ex- 
press pompous and empty show, Old Fuller uses 
a figure something like this, ‘They that are 
many stories high gre usually found to be but 
indifferently furnished in the cockloft.’ He 
uses homely similes mostly, but his meaning 
flashes out from them as though a Drummond 
light had been suddenly cast upon the pages. 
Searching out his compact sentences is vast en- 
tertainment for a vacant hour, as I think you 
will discover. . 

‘Do youread? What are youreading? What 
is your criticism? We all send love to you, lit- 
tle woman, and lovingly I put you in the empty 


chamber in my heart where my darling was that 
is gone. 
‘“‘Benedictions and blessings on you, Amen ! 
‘*SAMUEL L. CLEMENS,”? 


Surely the tender teachings of this letter 
are worthy to be handed down with the pem. 
mican lessons of the more venerable Fuller 
for the benefit of future débutantes. 

No encomium of Mr. Clemens more aptly 
embodies all that his most partial friends be- 
lieve of him than the tribute paid to him on 
his fiftieth birthday by that most genial and 
generous of critics, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
These lines, though familiar to many, so 
entirely justify the sentiment of this paper 
that I venture to transcribe them : 


**Ah, Clemens, when I saw thee last 
We both of us were younger— 

Now fondly mumbling o’er the past, 
To Memory’s toothless hunger. 


**So fifty years have passed, they say, 
Since first you took to drinking— 

I mean in Nature’s milky way, 

Of course no ill I’m thinking. 


**But while on life’s uneven road, 

Your track you’ve been pursuing, 

What fountains from your wit have flowed, 
What drinks you have been brewing ! 


‘*T know whence all your magic comes, 
Your secret I’ve discovered, 

The source that fed your inward flame, 
The dreams that round you hovered : 


‘* Before you learned to bite or crunch, 
Still kicking in your cradle, 
“The Muses mixed a bowl of punch 
And Hebe seized the ladle. 


“‘Dear babe! whose fiftieth year to-day, 
Your ripe half century rounded, 

Your books the precious draught display 
The laughing Nine compounded. 


“‘So mixed the sweet, the sharp, the strong, 
Each finds its faults amended— 

The virtues that to each belong 

In happier union blended. 


‘* And what the flavor can compare 
Of sugar, spirit, lemons? 

So while our health fills every glass 
Mark Twain for Baby Clemens.” 


The Quaker City sailed out of New York 
harbor with no celebrities on board. She 
brought back the Great American Humorist. 
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BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
Of Oxford University, England. 


have lived in any part of the hun- 
dred years which began in 1789 have 
lived in a time as rich in great events as 
any earlier age of the world. The event 
from which the age starts, and which gave 
the age its character, was the outbreak of 
the great Revolution in France. Except 
in the case of the preaching of a uni- 
versal religion, like.Christianity or Islam, 
there has been no case in which events which 
happened in this one country have so largely 
and so directly influenced the course of 
things in other countries. And, except in 
the case of Islam, there is none where the in- 
fluence has been so sudden and so immediate, 
where such great changes have been made in 
so few years. Forin truth the outbreak.of 
the French Revolution was the preaching, if 
not of a new religion, at least of a new set of 
doctrines. It had, like Islam, a missionary 
and an aggressive character; it aimed to 
affect not France only but the whole world. 
All Europe and the whole civilized world 
have been affected by it in different degrees. 
No man in any land can look at things in 
exactly the same way in which he might 
have looked at them before the great time of 
change. On the English folk in America, 
whose great start asa fully developed Federal 
power begins in the same year as the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, the effects could 
only be indirect. But they have doubtless 
been great. On the English folk in Europe 
the direct result was the longest of all the 
wars between England and France. And 
this result led to another. Dislike to the 
doings of the French and the wild extremes 
to which change had been carried by them, 
led to the thrusting back of even the most 
needful changes in England for many years, 
The French Revolution was like nothing 
else that ever happened before it in this. 
Never before did a whole people or a part of 
a people large enough to carry out its pur- 
pose, determine altogether to break with the 
past and to start afresh as if they had found 
themselves in a new-made world. It was not 
like changes wrought in any land by foreign 
E-Jan. 


"Tiare can be no doubt that those who 


conquerors. It was the people themselves or 
their leaders who went about to get rid of 
their past history. Of course much of this 
was sheer folly, which could not be lasting ; 
and on the whole it has been the good side of 
the Revolution which has lasted rather than 
the bad. The evils of the old state of things 
in France, and frightful evils they were, 
have passed away. On the other hand 
there has come a general state of instability. 
No government lasts in France ; but one thing 
is certain ; the old state of things will never 
come back. Whether there be liberty or not 
in France, no power can get rid of equality. 
Since the time of the French Revolution, 
its ‘‘ principles,’ as they are called, have 
spread largely and have affected all lands, 
for good and for evil. Alongside of the de- 
sire for real reform of real evils, there has 
been a certain love of change for its own 
sake and a certain love of abstract theories, 
instead of the simple reform of whatever in 
any time or place needs reform. But to look 
to England only, the change has been great, 
and on the whole greatly for good. And 
there can be little doubt that, though in 
England the direct result of the French 
Revolution has been less than in any other 
land, though the French Revolution for a 
while even drove reform back, yet the stirring 
of men’s minds brought about by the Revo- 
lution and the wars following it, had much 
effect on the course of things in England. 
England has never broken with the past 
as France did. The main fabric of the state 
and of society remains untouched; but the 
changes made, not at one burst, but from 
time to time, have been wonderful. Within 
the last seventy years there has been the 
getting rid of the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics, Dissenters, and others not belong- 
ing to the national Church ; there have been 
the successive reforms in the constitution of 
the House of Commons, each making it more 
popular than before ; there have been the re- 
form of municipal corporation, the repeal of 
the heavy duties on corn, the establishment 
of a system of general education. Alongside 
of all this there has been the abolition of slav- 
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ery in those British colonies where it existed, 
and the grant to the colonies of constitutions 
which made them practically independent in 
their internal affairs. Alongside of these 
great events there have been a vast number 
of smaller changes in detail which have 
helped to make Great Britain a very different 
land from what it was at the beginning of 
the century. The constitution of Great 
Britain has in fact become a democracy under 
the form of amonarchy. Intruththe keeping 
on of the forms of a monarchy does in some 
things make the British system more really 
democratic than the American. The Ameri- 
can president cannot be got rid of during his 
term of office except by impeachment for 
some definite crime. He cannot be kept in 
office beyond his term without going through 
a fresh formal election. The British prime 
minister can, without any formal process, 
be kept on for any time or got rid of at any 
time, according to the will of the House of 
Commons or of the people. 

This political advance can never be sepa- 
rated from the great mechanical discoveries 
of the age, without which it could hardly 
have been made. Railways, steamers, the 
vast spread of printing, latterly the electric 
telegraph, have brought men together ; they 
have had a most powerful effect in the direc- 
tion of democracy. The great political lead- 
ers, at the beginning of the century, could 
not be said to be personally known to the 
nation. Hardly any one out of Parliament, 
except at an actual election, heard Pitt or 
Fox speak. Their speeches in Parliament 
were but poorly reported and wereread by few. 

Now what is said in Parliament is known 
all over the country the next morning. And 
more than this, all the chief men of all par- 
ties find it suits their ends to go about the 
country and speak to the people in gener: 1, 
both to their own constituents and others. 
The people at large have thus the advantage 
of seeing their chief men face to face, and of 
learning and judging of public affairs in a 
way that they never had before. And that 
they are able to do so is the direct result of 
the great mechanital inventions of the age. 
I have sometimes said that the effect of those 
inventions has been to raise large states to 
the political level of small ones. That is, 
by help of those inventions, a man in a large 
kingdom or commonwealth is now able to 
have the same personal knowledge of public 
affairs and to take nearly the same personal 
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share in them which formerly could be done 
only in very small states, in free cities, or 
quite small districts. 

All this of course applies not only to 
Great Britain, but to the English folk every- 
where, and, not only to the English folk, to 
all nations everywhere that have free consti- 
tutions. But it does seem to apply specially 
to the English folk everywhere. There is 
nothing like it at all to the same degree 
either in France or Italy. To take one in- 
stance among many, the newspapers in these 
lands are smaller and mostly dearer than 
they are either in Great Britain or in America. 
And certainly the public men do not go 
about to anything like the same extent. In 
truth the past history of the English folk 
everywhere had been suchas to make them 
better able than other nations to make use of 
opportunities of this kind. 

And while there has been this strictly po- 
litical progress in a democratic sense, there 
have also been great social changes. To 
take an outward sign, the House of Lords 
still exists as a hereditary body, but it isa 
very different body now from what it was 
even in the last century, not to speak of 
earlier times. It has altogether ceased to be 
a house of great landowners with long pedi- 
grees. To speak the truth, it really ceased to 
be so in the sixteenth century ; but it is the 
nature of a body of that kind to assimilate 
its new members to theold ones. Eminent 
lawyers and soldiers have always made their 
way into the House ; they have latterly done 
so far more largely. And other classes of 
men have done so also. Peerages are now 
constantly given to public officials who are 
not of the highest rank, but who are likely to 
be useful members of the House. And they 
are also beginning to be given to men who 
have gained great wealth in trade, just as 
they used to be given to men who had great 
estates in land. In short, wealth is tending 
to displace birth in the social standard. 

It is by no means clear that this is 
wholly a gain ; but it is at least more equaliz- 
ing. A poor man cannot change his fore- 
fathers; but he may become rich. In the 
House of Commons the course of things in 
this respect has been remarkable. In the old 


unreformed days, when many seats were not 
really elective but were practically given 
away by patrons, a man of ability without 
wealth could often get a seat in this way. 
When reform took these corrupt seats away, 
































it became less easy for a poor man to enter 
theHouse. Latterly, through the lessening of 
the costs of elections and other causes, many 
poor men, and even some actual working- 
men, have made their way thither. The 
development of the power of the working 
men, by combination and otherwise, has 
been one of the great features of the time in 
England as elsewhere. 

Another marked feature of the nineteenth 
century has been the growth of the feeling of 
nationality which is one form of the doc- 
trine of liberty and equality. Men have be- 
gun to feel the right of nations to have each 
its separate being and its separate freedom, 
and not to be parted out and handed over 
from one ruler to another without its own 
consent. Such a process, as applied to ex” 
isting governments, may mean either union 
or disunion. Of the former the union of a 
number of severed states to make up the one 
kingdom of Italy has been the greatest case. 
The union of Germany under the headship 
of Prussia has not been so complete nor has 
it taken altogether the same shape; still it is 
to a great extent a movement of the same 
kind, and it has done much to bind the Ger- 
man nation together and to heighten the feel- 
ing of German nationality. On the otherhand 
the nations that were under bondage to the 
Turk, Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
have largely won back their freedom, and 
now count as separate, and all except Bul- 
garia, as independent states. In these move- 
ments on behalf of nationality, Great Britain 
has in some cases had some direct share ; but 
the sympathy which they have called forth 
among private men has been vastly greater 
than any action on the part of any govern- 
ment. And at last the question has come 
whether England is ready to do herself for 
her immediate neighbors what she has re- 
joiced to see done in cases with which she 
has not been so directly concerned. 

As regards the general history of the Eng- 
lish folk in all its seats, it hardly needs to 
be told that the hundred years with which 
we are now concerned have been the time of 
its greatest expansion in all parts of the 
world, The spread of the United States from 
one ocean to the other, and the settlement 
and enlargement of colonies under British 
dominion in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and North America, if looked at 
truly, are all parts of the same work, a work 
which has won a wider field for English 
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speech and English law than has fallen to 


the lot of any other European people. And 
the same age which has seen this great spread 
of the English folk, whether forming part of 
the British dominion or not, has also wit- 
nessed a great spread of the British dominion 
itself. The long war with revolutionary 
France gave Great Britain several distant 
possessions, and since then the Indian do- 
minions of the British Crown have vastly 
grown, and have given the Queen of Great 
Britain the new title of Empress of India. 
Barbaric dominion in Asia would thus seem 
to be looked on as something greater, as 
physically it doubtless is, than the headship 
of a free people in Europe. 

Since the war with France, the wars of Great 
Britain have, with the single exception of 
the war with Russia in 1854-56, not been 
European wars, but wars waged in the 
character of a power with dominions spread 
all over the world. One unhappily, before 
the French war was ended, was waged be- 
tween the two great branches of the English 
folk ; may there never be such another. But 
there has generally been some war or other 
going on in distant parts, India, China, 
Persia, Africa, Egypt. In Europe, except 
the Russia war, the warlike doings of Great 
Britain have been few and on no great scale. 
The most honorable are the checks given to 
two barbarian powers in European seas: the 
overthrow of the pirate power of Algiers, 
and the help given in 1827, in concert with 
France and Russia, to the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Turk. 

In religious matters the early part of the 
hundred years of which we speak saw a great 
revival of zeal and energy within the Church, 
which was largely the result of the Methodist 
movement in the last century. This, gener- 
ally known as the Evangelical movement, 
had more in common with the old Puritans 
and the actual Nonconformists. About 1836 
came another religious movement, which fell 
back more on the earlier days of the Church, 
and which gave special heed to its discipline 
and worship. As the earlier movement had 
a certain tendency to dissent, so the later 
showed, in many of its members, a certain 
tendency to Roman doctrine and practice, 
and many under its influences have actually 
joined the Roman Church. But between the 
two movements the Church of England has 
ceased to be the lifeless and careless body 
which it so largely was in the last century. 
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And its very advance has kindled both the 
zeal and the jealousy of other religious 
bodies, and it is now held by many that the 
national Church should be brought down to 
the level of other religious bodies by the loss 
of all special privilege and even of property. 
Alongside of increased religious zeal there 
has grown up on the other hand a greater 
tendency to doubt or disbelieve religion in 
general. To profess disbelief in Christianity 
is no longer deemed, as it used to be, socially 
disgraceful. And there is a further tendency 
to part off religion from other things, spe- 
cially from the affairs of public life, which 
would have greatly amazed any one either in 
Britain or in America in the seventeenth 
century. 

To speak of the literature, art, science, of 
the present day would be endless. The ad- 
vance in natural science and the importance 
attached to it is one of the chief signs of the 
times. Ofsome of the results of the great 
mechanical discoveries of the age we have al- 
ready spoken. Equally striking is the vast 
diffusion of a taste for some kind of reading. 
This is shown in the wonderful growth of 
newspapers, periodical publications of all 
kinds, and in the amazing flood of novels. 
How far this tendency has been wholly for 
good, how far it may have stood in the way 
of more serious study, is another matter. One 
can hardly doubt that, specially within the 
last twerity years or so, owing to the wide 
spread of some kind of taste, the general 
standard of taste has been lowered. But there 
has at least been room for plenty of serious 
work alongside of what is frivolous. 

We may wind up our survey by speaking 
of one tendency of the age which has taken 
many shapes, which has mixed itself up 
with many things, and has had an influence 
on many things very unlike one another. 
One marked tendency of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a general neglect and ignorance of 
past times. One marked tendency of the 
nineteenth century has been a regard for past 
times which has shown itself in many ways. 
The direct study of history and antiquities 
had never altogether died out, even in the 
eighteenth century, and toward the end of 
that time it showed distinct signs of revival. 
In the present century the study of history, 
under many discouragements, has gone on 
and prospered, and it can now be followed in 
a scientific spirit such as it never could be- 
fore. And the studies which are closely con- 
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nected with history have flourished with it. 
Language, the study of which can never be 
parted from that of history, has perhaps made 
the greatest strides of all, then again the 
beginning comes within the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The use of the comparative method of 
study, and the discovery of the close kindred 
of the chief languages of Europe with one 
another and with those of India, is certainly 
due to Sir William Jones. But the advance 
of such studies in the present century is one 
of its greatest features. No less connected 
with historic study is the scientific study of 
law and politics, subjects which start from the 
facts of history as the basis of any sound 
work, All these studies, which branch off 
into fields very unlike one another, but which 
all have a common root and center, have 
flourished together in our age as they never 
did before. 

But the regard for the past, specially the 
past of our own country and people, has in- 
fluenced things in the nineteenth century in 
many other ways. What is called the ro- 
mantic school of poetry and of thought gen- 
erally implies it. Of this we may perhaps 
see the first traces in the power of Thomas 
Gray, perhaps earlier still, where one would 
least have looked for it, in Addison’s appre- 
ciation of the old poem of Chevy Chase. 
Toward the end of the last century, there 
was certainly a tendency, if often a weak one, 
toward the romantic taste. Then came the 
general stirring of minds by the French Revo- 
lution and what followed it. There can be 
no doubt that that revulsion from the wild ex- 
cesses of France which led in England toa 
delay of reform led also to a cleaving, if not 
always an intelligent cleaving, to the past, 
which might help in the same way. 

But that time of stir, like other great times 
of stir, led to an outburst of poetic genius 
which marks the earlier years of our century. 
The poems and novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
the poems of Lord Byron, those of William 
Wordsworth and his school, were in many 
things very unlike each other and they were 
even opposed to one another, but they had 
much in common. All in different ways 
marked a revolt against the cold, correct, and 
“classical” taste of the former period. All 
Scott’s writings went back into past times, 
and for one time, namely Scotland in the 
century or so before his own day, he might 
almost pass fora historical authority. Byron’s 
poems again, though dealing hardly at all 




















with any English past, yet went back to the 
past elsewhere ; they helped on the taste for 
foreign travel and knowledge of other lands. 
They specially helped on the interest in 
Greece and her struggle against the Turk, 
to which the poet himself gave the last days 
of his life. 

Regard for the past had also the greatest share 
in the second theological revival, which called 
forth a study of the ecclesiastical antiquities 
both of England and of other lands, such as 
had never been known before. And there 
can be no doubt that the romantic movement, 
different as it seems, had a good deal of in- 
fluence on the ecclesiastical movement. And 
both joined together in a remarkable artistic 
revival. Withthe beginning of the romantic 
period men began to care for the medizeval 
buildings of England; they began. to be 
understood, and to become models for imita- 
tion, more or less successful, instead of 
Greek, Roman, or revived Italian buildings. 
Architecture now is in a state in which it 
never was before in any time or place. In 
every earlier age there has been, allowing for 
periods of transition, some one dominant 
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style, in which every man built as a matter 
of course. Now an architect sits down to 
think what age of that land he shall imitate. 

All these things have powerfully affected 
the age. In some there has doubtless been a 
certain amount of reaction. It sometimes 
strikes one that of late years, both in prose 
and verse, the harder a man is to understand, 
the more he is thought of. And there are 
many tendencies, many speculations, sprung 
up in this nineteenth century, the fruit of 
which will have to be seen in the twentieth. 
The time from 1789 till now has been a time 
of very great changes, of some of the most 
marked changes in the history of the world 
and of the growth of the human mind. Of 
all this change one cannot say that all is 
good or that all is evil. There is doubtless 
much of both. The world is still very im- 
perfect ; but it has advanced in many things 
even within the last hundred years. One is 
at least safe in saying that there is a more ac- 
tive spirit ofjusticeand humanity abroad than 
there ever was before. And not theleast sign 
of it is that humanity has, in some measure 
at least, extended itself to the lower animals. 


SOME PROPOSITIONS OF NATIONALISM. 


BY EDWARD ARDEN. 


HEN Mr. Henry George wrote 

\) y “Progress and Poverty ’’ he made 

acontribution to economic litera- 
ture which marked an important period in 
the development of political economy asa 
science. However his logic may be consid- 
ered, the fact remains that he gave to the 
most uninviting matter a new and attractive 
setting. Mr. Edward Bellamy did more than 
this, for, in the literary production of his in- 
dustrial scheme, he had the advantage of a 
subject of more general and popular interest, 
to which he gave a treatment sufficiently 
unique to attract and hold the attention of 
the average reader, who but for the touch 
given an old theory might have passed the 
volume by. 

Prior to the publication of ‘ Looking 
Backward ’’ there existed in this country no 
organized body advocating the reforms which 
Mr. Bellamy advocated in his book. Polit- 
ical economists and social reformers gener- 
ally had up to that time discussed the con- 


trol of certain branches of business by the 
municipalities and by the national govern- 
ment, but there was no class of men nor any 
society having a platform of principles cor- 
responding to the present Nationalist party. 
A large part of Mr. Bellamy’s theories were 
not only old but they were tested and applied 
long before he thought of writing the book. 
The municipal ownership of water works had 
been a common thing in the United States 
for twenty-five years and the national as well 
as municipal control of certain businesses in 
Europe, suchas the railroads, telegraphs, gas 
and water works, had been in vogue a longer 
period. Mr. Bellamy took these ideas of 
European origin and with many additions of 
his own constructed a scheme for the revi- 
sion of the industrial system, the application 
of which, in the United States, is sought by 
the Nationalist party. 

Mr. Bellamy’s idea in writing ‘ Looking 
Backward’’ was merely the production of a 
literary fairy tale picturing society in an ideal 
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state. In spinning out the tale he stumbled 
upon what he has called the ‘‘ destined cor- 
ner stone of the new social order,’’ and de- 
parting from the original intention the book 
was published with the author’s hope that it 
might influence our social and industrial 
systems. The result which the book has 
brought about is in the main a more general 
interest in social conditions. 

Real Nationalism and its propositions are 
more generally misunderstood than anything 
else. An English man of business once re- 
marked, ‘‘Where combination is possible, 
competition is impossible,’’ and it is in line 
with this assertion that the Nationalists have 
constructed a code of theories for industrial 
and social reform. 

Nationalism is the result of social evolu- 
tion. Itis a movement in which political, 
economical, and ethical influences are to 
work in harmony with each other. The 
principle of competition and the law of the 
survival of the fittest are held to be identical. 
It is one perfect public organization for the 
administration of government and industry, 
wherein the individual is a mere nothing ex- 
cept as he may form a part of the whole, and 
to whose interests will accrue the benefit of 
concentrated action, the result being that 
whatever contributes to the general good is 
also of benefit to the individual. The inter- 
ests of individuals will be fostered and pro- 
moted in the same degree that the interests 
of all are fostered and promoted. 

Nationalism aims, therefore, to benefit the 
individual by the direct performance of those 
services which under present conditions 
would, theoretically at least, mean the con- 
trol and operation of all industrial business 
by means of united public action. 

It would seem at first glance that Nation- 
alism is but another form of Socialism. This 
is however notthecase. Whatever differences 
there may exist in the definition and plan 
of Socialism, be it German, English, French, 
or indeed American, there is one achieve- 
ment, one end, which all Socialists are striv- 
ing to bring about, namely : the absolute re- 
construction of society. Any reform calcu- 
lated in any way to delay this period of 
social transformation is opposed by the 
Socialist. The difference therefore between 
Nationalism and Socialism is that Socialism 
is sought by the universal upheaval of exist- 
ing conditions ; Nationalism is sought by 
means which are entirely rational and peace- 
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ful. Itis believed that once the reform is 
begun, the assumption of industries by the 
state will gradually ensue until the com- 
bined industries of the nation will be under 
the control of national authority. 

The existing difference between National- 
ism and Socialism itself is better understood 
by a careful examination of its propositions. 
These industrial changes for which thecoun- 
try appears to be quite ready, Mr. Bellamy 
indicates as follows : 

First. The nationalization of therailroads 
whether by constituting the United States 
perpetual receiver of all lines, to manage the 
same for the public interest, paying over to 
the present security holders, pending the 
complete establishment of Nationalism, such 
reasonable dividends on a just valuation of 
the property as may be earned, or by some 
other practicable method not involving hard- 
ship to individuals. 

Second. The nationalization of the tele- 
graph and telephone services, and their addi- 
tion to the post office. 

Third. The assumption of the express 
business of the country by the post offices. 

Fourth. The nationalization of the coal- 
mining business of the country to the end 
that the mines may be continually worked, 
coal furnished the consumers at cost, and 
the miners humanely dealt with. It is sug- 
gested that all mines hereafter discovered or 
opened shall be regarded as public property, 
subject to just compensation for land, 

Fifth. The municipal undertaking of 
lighting, heating, running of street cars, and 
such other municipal services as are now 
discharged by corporations. ‘‘Itis,” says 
Mr. Bellamy, ‘‘an essential feature of the 
method of Nationalism that as fast as indus- 
tries are nationalized or municipalized, the 
condition of the workers in them shall be 
placed upon a wholly humane basis. The 
hours of labor will be made reasonable, the 
compensation adequate, the conditions safe 
and healthful, and support in sickness, with 
pensions for disabled and superannuated 
workers, will be guaranteed.”’ 

It will be seen that the foregoing proposi- 
tions are of two kinds, national and munici- 
pal, the ultimate end in each case being the 
extension of public functions in such a de- 
gree that the industries of the country shall 
be controlled and operated by the nation it- 
self. For the early assumption of industrial 
functions by the state we must look to Euro- 


























pean nations. Inthe fourth century Rome 
was incontrol of her combined industries. 
So radical and absolute was the system that 
with the rise of the state and the utter sub- 
jection of the individual, the industrial pro- 
cess weakened, resulting in a final collapse 
of the entire industrial system. 

Until 1870 the success of state or national 
monopolies was almost entirely confined to 
forestry. By conquest, annexation, or other 
means large landed estates were made over to 
the nation and held for the purpose of in- 
creasing the public revenues. The plan has 
been such that many European nations are 
receiving great revenues from the public es- 
tates, either by means of direct cultivation or 
other use or rental for private or individual 
purposes. 

France, in 1811, assumed control of the to- 
bacco business and has since operated it with 
considerable profit. The match business, a 
small proportion of the railroads of the coun- 
try, and the manufacture of tapestry and 
porcelain are under state management, The 
telephone service passed into government 
hands in the autumn of 1889. The price paid 
for the’ business as represented in the work- 
ing capital was 8,000,000 francs. From all 
her monopolies Francereceives a net revenue 
of $80,000,000 per year. The Russian govern- 
ment has an immense monopoly in the man- 
ufacture of sheet iron, the revenues from 
which defray a large part of the government 
expenses. In Great Britain the management 
of the state extends to the postal service, ex- 
press business, and telegraphs. The Eng- 
lish post office does all the express business 
of Great Britain, carries the parcels at an 
average of eleven cents each, and makes an 
averageannual profit of $2,000,000 in doing it. 

The manufacture of Dresden china is a 
state monopoly in Saxony, from which there 
isa yearly income of $80,000,000. The to- 
bacco business is a state monopoly in Italy, 
Spain, and Austria, and the salt business in 
Prussia, Italy, and Austria. In Germany 
the postal and express business, telegraphs, 
schools, about fifty per cent of the railroads, 
and nearly all the factories supplying the 
army are under state control. The German 
soldier’s clothes, arms, helmets, and even his 
bread are manufactured by the state. Prus- 
sia, from all her state monopolies, including 
her mineral resources, receives an annual in- 
come of $24 000 000. 

The railroads of Europe since 1870 have 
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been fast passing into the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Belgium owns about three fourths 
of her total mileage and in Prussia, out of a 
total of 15,000 miles, only a very small per- 
centage remains in private hands. 

In the United States only the post office and 
public schools have thus far been given over 
to the hands of the national government. In 
the municipal control of certain monopolies, 
particularly gas and electric lighting, the 
United States is wonderfully behind European 
countries and Germany in particular, where 
nearly three fourths of the gas plants are 
owned by the municipalities. It is as com- 
mon for a European city to own its gas works 
as it is for an American municipality to con- 
trol its water works. The Census Bureau 
bulletin on the social statistics of American 
cities says that out of fifty American cities 
considered, thirty-five own waterworks ; one, 
Washington, D. C., is owned by the federal 
government and in the remaining fourteen 
the plants are owned and operated by private 
individuals or corporations. The average 
annual charge for water for dwellings in the 
cities where municipal ownership is in vogue 
is $11.53. Incities where private capital di- 
rects the water supply the average annual fee 
for dwellings is $17.70. In this case there 
would seem to be a saving of about $6 to each 
dwelling house by reason of the extension of 
municipal functions. 

Only nine cities in the United States own 
the machinery and manufacture their own 
gas; they are Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Wheeling, Richmond, Danville, Charlotte- 
ville, and Alexandria in Virginia; Belle- 
fontaine and Hamilton, Ohio ; and Danville, 
Kentucky. Each city named gets its gas 
cheaper and furnishes it to the individual con- 
sumer at a lower rate than private companies 
ever furnished it, besides in some instances 
becoming a source of revenue to the city. 
Over sixty cities own their electric light 
plants, and more than half the cities in the 
country own their water works. 

By comparing the rates charged by munici- 
palities and private companies for gas and 
electric lighting, it is found that under pub- 
lic management the cost to the consumer is 
from 20 to 60 percent lower than for the same 
service under private management. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
management of some industries by the state 
is entirely beneficial to the individual. Na- 
tionalism now advocates the control by pub- 
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lic authority of only those branches of busi- 
ness which are monopolistic in their natures, 
believing that it will be but a step to the 
nationalization of all other industries. The 
railroads, telegraphs, express business, and 
post office are created by the necessities of 
the people. They are tc the nation what the 
gas and water works are to the municipality. 
They are inherently monopolistic and, in the 
hands of private individuals or corporations, 
are believed to be detrimental to the individ- 
ual and public good. Between these corpora- 
tions competition is an unknown factor. 
Their rates are determined with but little re- 
gard for the public. Theoretically they are 
regulated to give a fair return on the capital 
invested ; in reality they are made as high as 
the public will bear without protest, and with 
but little regard to the capital invested except 
as it may be to increase the dividends on 
stock which is usually inflated. 

The letter of Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker tothe chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads in defense 
of his scheme for a postal telegraph, has a 
bearing on this point : 


“In 1858 the capital stock of the Western 
Union Company was $358,000.. . . Its present 
capital is $86,000,000. Its plant, exclusive of its 
contracts with railroads, could be duplicated for 
$35,000,000.” 


It would seem in this case that there is 
$51,000,000 of capital stock which is not rep- 
resented in the working capital of the com- 
pany. 

The telegraph is more than forty years old 
as a separate and distinct business but there 
is yet to be a case where there has been any 
real permanent competition between any rival 
or competing companies. This applies with 
equal emphasis to the railroads and express 
business. It is only a few years ago that the 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph, after a sham 
attempt at competition, was acquired by the 
Western Union Company and in the same 
year, 1888, the uncertain competition between 
the gas interests in the city of Baltimore was 
brought to a close by the consolidation of the 
three companies. The same is true of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, where in 1887 the two 
natural gas companies combined. Prior to 
the consolidation the rates were extravagantly 
low but in less than one year after the mains 
of the second company had been laid all com- 
petition ceased, a combination followed, and 
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rates became as high in the extreme as they 
had been low. 

Between these private corporations compe- 
tition cannot be honest or long continued. 
Rival companies may compete with each 
other and for a time rates will tend to a mini- 
mum, but the final result is much the same 
as in the average railroad war, the strength 
of the greater predominates or, both com- 
panies being equal, a combination is effected 
and the rates rise to their original standard, 
if not above, and all competition is at an 
end. 

By the nationalization of these industries 
all profits would accrue to the public, it being 
supposed that the sole object of private enter- 
prise is gain, while with the state the aim is 
simply to pay expenses. There would be no 
waste comparatively, such as that involved 
in the building of parallel lines of railway 
between two points where only one could do 
business profitably, having a fair tariff of 
rates. A better service and a greater concen- 
tration of capital and effort would be the re- 
sult: of Nationalism, by which the individual 
would be directly benefited. 

It is urged that the adoption of Nationalism 
would lead to political corruption and create 
patronage forthe spoils politician. Thespoils 
politician is strangely averse to any such 
growth of public management. He is satis- 
fied with the present system. To him a tel- 
egraph frank, railway pass, and express frank 
are valuable considerations and the interests 
of the people are too often lost in the face of 
these and less polite forms of monopolistic 
argument. There has been a vast deal of cor- 
ruption and bribery in legislation pertaining 
to the regulation of these monopolies and our 
postal and other laws bear evidences of the 
susceptibility of the spoils politician to dis- 
regard public interests and vote in accordance 
with the unwritten law of the corporations. 

Because the civil service has yet to be ad- 
ministered with a considerable degree of real 
efficiency by any political party, it is further 
maintained that an extension of public man- 
agement would lead only to an increase of po- 
litical evils. The truth is it would have a 
tendency to political purity. Proportionate 
with the increase in government functions, 
the state becomes more important to the 
industrial world and for this reason civil serv- 
ice appointments would of necessity be made 
with greater consideration for fitness. 

In the discussion of industrial reform 


























methods the extension of municipal functions 
is toc often overshadowed by the plan for za- 
tional control of industry. The extension of 
government in the United States during the 
last forty years has been chiefly local and if 
Nationalism in its entirety is to be realized it 
seems probable that it will be first in the 
cities, with a gradual development toward 
the enlargement of the national functions. 
With the increase in the number of munici- 
palities owning and operating their own water 
works, gas and electric lighting plants, and 
street railways, and the success which would 
result, the step from municipalization to na- 
tionalization of monopolies will be lessened 
very materially. 

The terms by which these monopolies 
should be transferred to the public are im- 
portant. The state should pay for the actual 
capital invested, as represented in the work- 
ing property and improvements, according to 
a fair valuation as they exist. For this fran- 
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chise there should be no compensation unless 
it originally cost something and then only 
the price of its purchase in the first place 
should be paid. The existing contracts for 
transportation could either be assumed by the 
state or their disposal be regulated by mu- 
tual agreement. Whatever method might be 
employed in the transfer from private to pub- 
lic management, it would of necessity, if it 
conformed to Nationalism, be fair and just 
to all. 

From the foregoing examples of munici- 
palization and nationalization in this country 
and in Europe, and on account of conditions 
which are as favorable in this country as in 
Europe, the Nationalists maintain that 
their scheme is a practical one. The major 
portion of the Nationalist platform as it stands 
is made of principles which have stood thie 
test of business application, not alone in 
Europe but in this country as well. How- 
ever, at the best, it is in a formative state. 


NIAGARA THE MOTOR FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 


Of Harvard University. 


RECENT development of the practical 

A application of electricity has given 

an accession of hope to those who 

have long desired to see our great waterfall 

have a raison d’ ttre beyond that of exciting 

the sentiment of sublimity. The wish seems 

to prevail that our giant should settle down 
to work. 

Before examining the new departure in 
electrical science, which seems to make it pos- 
sible to transmit thousands of horse power 
from Niagara Falls to Chicago in 1893, it will 
be interesting to glance at previous methods 
of transmitting power by electricity over long 
distances. 

In 1877 Sir William Siemens in his presi- 
dential address before the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute of Great Britain, spoke of the possi- 
bility of utilizing the power wasted in the 
Falls of Niagara, and said, ‘‘ Time will prob- 
ably reveal to us effectual means of carrying 
power to great distances, but I cannot refrain 
from alluding to one which is, in my opinion, 
worthy of consideration, namely, the elec- 
trical conductor. A copper rod, 3 inches 
in diameter, would be capable of transmit- 


ting 1,000 horse power at a distance, say, of 
30 miles.” Again in 1878 he states that 
there would be 60 per cent lost in transmit- 
ting this amount of power by electrical means 
over a distance of 30 miles. 

In the year 1882 M. Depretz attempted to 
transmit power from Weissbach to Munich 
over 35 miles of iron telegraph wire 0.18 inch 
in diameter. He used a dynamo such as is 
commonly employed to-day on arc light cir- 
cuits, and the pressure which forced the elec- 
tricity, in common parlance, along the wires 
was I,500 units, or volts, as they are termed. 
It is important to notice the amount of this 
pressure—for in modifying this factor later 
success has been reached. The increase in 
the pressure seems to be the key tothe entire 
situation. The first experiment of Depretz 
was not entirely satisfactory, and it was re- 
peated in 1883 ; but the second experiment 
was far from being successful. In 1883 an- 
other experiment was made, which was far 
in advance of previous experiments. Power 
was transmitted from Vizille to Grenoble in 
France, a distance of 83{ miles, using a 
silicium bronze wire of 0.079 inch in diame- 
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ter. Seven horse power was obtained at the 
receiving end, the loss being only 62 per cent. 
The improvement resulted from employing 
3,000 volts instead of 1,500. Here it was 
clearly indicated that the direction in which 
to work was in employing high electrical 
pressure or voltage. 

It was soon discovered that advance was 
barred in this direction of increasing the 
pressure by the impossibility of making a 
dynamo which would furnish the high pres- 
sure with a continuous current, such as is 
commonly employed to-day on our street arc 
lights. In a subsequent experiment M. 
Depretz endeavored to construct a dynamo 
which would furnish a higher voltage, and 
although the experimental dynamo could not 
furnish the high voltage of 6,000 units which 
was desired and was burnt out in the experi- 
ments, nevertheless M. Depretz showed that 
52 horse power could be transmitted 35 miles 
over a copper wire 0.2 inch thick. Although 
this latter experiment was a failure it clearly 
showed how greater success could be ob- 
tained. A higher pressure or voltage must 
be used, and instead of a direct current dy- 
namo a new type must be employed, namely, 
an alternating current dynamo, one in which 
the electrical current pulsates to and fro, now 
in one direction and now in the opposite. 

It will be noticed that during the years 
1877-83, men’s minds had changed greatly in 
considering the subject of the transmission 
of power from Niagara Falls to even the dis- 
tance of 30 miles. The early objectors to the 
scheme calculated the expense of the enor- 
mous copper conductor 3 inches in diameter, 
and showed the practical impossibility of the 
plan. The later objectors pointed out that 
although power from the Falls could be 
transmitted thirty miles over a wire only .2 
of an inch in diameter instead of 3 inches in 
diameter, no dynamo could be constructed 
which could give the large pressure of 6,000 
units and maintain its life. It would be 
burnt out by the excess of its emotion. This 
summer 100 horse power has been trans- 
mitted 100 miles from Lauffen to Frank- 
furt, in Germany, over a wire resembling a 
telegraph wire, with a pressure of 12,000 
volts, or five times that which was found im- 
possible to generate in 1883. 

The remarkable new developments, there- 
fore, in the subject of the transmission of 
power by electricity come from the employ- 
ment of a high electrical pressure or voltage 





generated by a to-and-fro, or alternating, 
current instead of a direct current; and, 
strange to say, an apparatus which has long 
been used on professors’ tables to illustrate 
the conversion of a low pressure current of 
electricity into a high pressure current has 
now come to have a great commercial value— 
this apparatus is the Ruhmkorff coil. Inits 
elements it consists merely of two coils of 
wire entirely separate from each other, which 
are slipped on a bundle of iron wire which 
forms acore. If analternating or rapidly in- 
terrupted current of electricity from a battery 
or a dynamo is sent through one of the coils, 
acurrent is generated by induction in the 
neighboring coil. The pressure in this lat- 
ter coil depends largely upon the number of 
windings in it. A pressure of only two units 
in the coil which is connected with the bat- 
tery or dynamo can be exalted to a pressure 
of 12,000 to 100,000 units in the independent 
coil by properly increasing its windings. 
Again if the sparks from a Leyden jar which 
is charged to 100,000 volts by an electrical 
machine should be sent through a coil of 
many windings, a neighboring independent 
coil can be made to give a pressure of only 
4 volts, with, however, alarge current for an 
instant. The Leyden jar current is a very 
feeble one although it has a high pressure. 

If it were possible to direct a bolt of light- 
ning through a coil of many thousand wind- 
ings of fine wire—a neighboring coil of few 
turns of coarse wire entirely unconnected 
with the coil through which the bolt of light- 
ning passes could be made to furnish a cur- 
rent for an instant which would decompose 
water into oxygen and hydrogen—although 
this would -have been out of the power of the 
original bolt of lightning. In this system of 
exalting the pressure by employing induc- 
tion in independent circuits, for instance, 
between two coils slipped upon an iron rod 
or bundle of wire, we have the modern 
transformer system, which marks a great de- 
velopment in the subject of the practical ap- 
plication of electricity. It will be noticed 
that we have a step-up transformer when we 
exalt a pressure of 4 volts to 100,000 volts, 
and a step-down transformer when we use a 
pressure of 100,000 volts in a fine wire coil to 
produce a pressure of 4 volts in a neighbor- 
ing coil of coarse wire. A dynamo therefore 
producing only a 1,000 volt pressure, and the 
dynamo ordinarily used to-day safely can 
stand this pressure, can be employed to send 





























an alternating or pulsating current through 
the coarse coil which we slip upon our iron 
rod, and the fine wire coil of greater number 
of turns which is placed near but uncon- 
nected with the coarse coilcan be made to give 
by induction a pressure of from 12,000 to 
20,000 volts. ‘This pressure can be transmit- 
ted over a fine wire 100 miles, passed through 
another fine wire coil upon an iron rod, and 
a neighboring coarse coil can be then madeto 
yield a lower pressure suitable for decompos- 
ing water, running an electric-motor without 
burning it up, or doing any work which the 
generating dynamo at the sending end is ca- 
pable of. 

In 1883 the attention of mankind was di- 
rected to producing dynamos which would 
give the steadiest continuouscurrent ; to-day 
we are striving to produce dynamos which 
will give to-and-fro currents; for the success 
of the new method of transforming electricity 
from one pressure to another depends upon 
the fluctuation of a current and not upon its 
steadiness. It may be said that our invent- 
ors unconsciously have been imitating na- 
ture ; for every bolt of lightning isnot one 
continuous discharge, butisan alternating cur- 
rent which pulsates to and fro ten or twelve 
times or even more in a millionth of a 
second, 

It is well known that the ordinary electric 
car is propelled by adynamo which is simi- 
lar to the dynamo at the central station, 
which generates the continuous current of 
electricity utilized by the dynamo motor in 
the car. The dynamo motor can be made to 
generate a continuous current of electricity if 
necessary. One dynamo can thus be said to 
be the counterpart of the other. The motor 
can be made the generator or the generator 
the motor. This is true, speaking in gen- 
eralterms. If we use an alternating current 
generator we cannot use the ordinary motor 
such as is now used on electric cars. There 
must be a similar correspondence to that 
which characterizes generators and motors 
when continuous currents are employed ; the 
alternating generator requires an alternating 
motor, 

The recent success in transmitting power 
over one hundred miles is due not only to the 
method of transforming a current of low 
pressure to a high pressure and then trans- 
forming back at the receiving end, but also 
to the invention ofan alternating motor. At 
first sight it seems impossible that an alter- 
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nating current flowing through a dynamo 
could make the armature of the latter revolve, 
for the pole of the electro-magnets which at- 
tract the armature become alternating north 
and south poles and apparently neutralize 
each other’s effect on the armature. Here 
we are brought again to see an apparatus 
which has long been exhibited on lecture 
tables, developed into an important commer- 
cial engine. 

Arago showed that a copper disc suspended 
by a thread above a revolving magnet would 
be dragged around by this magnet. Its mo- 
tion was due to the reactions on the magnet 
of the currents formed in the copper by the 
motion of the magnet. Professor Farraris in 
Italy and Mr, Tesla in America showed that 
instead of rotating a magnet, magnetic poles 
could be formed at different points in a col- 
lection of electro-magnets by means of alter- 
nating currents in such a manner as com- 
pletely to imitate a revolving magnet. 

The copper disc would therefore follow the 
changing poles. Instead of a disc an arma- 
ture consisting of copper rods was made and 
the new alternating current motor sprung 
into existence. Its most striking peculiarity 
consists in its absence of brushes, such as 
are used on ordinary dynamos. Its arma- 
ture, or revolving part, is practically a cop- 
per disc revolving under exactly the same 
conditions as in Arago’s experiment. To 
this or to a similar alternating current motor 
we must look for aid in transmitting power 
over a wire from Niagara Falls to Chicago. 

It is interesting to note that the conditions 
for the transmission of power by electrical 
means over long distances are closely analo- 
gous to those which are employed in long 
distance telephony. The transmitter is an 
alternating current machine operated by the 
human voice, and the telephone at the re- 
ceiving end is an alternating current motor 
which impresses its motion upon the air and 
thus reproduces the speaker’s voice four hun- 
dred miles away. In long distance teleph- 
ony, too, the step-up transformer is used. 

By the method of step-up and step down 
transformers which we have described, 100 
horse power has been transmitted 100 miles 
from Lauffen to Frankfurt, over a wire which 
resembles in size an ordinary telegraph wire. 
Although the expense of providing copper 
conductors of great size (for instance, 3 inches 
in diameter) has been obviated, another 
difficulty now remains—that of properly in- 
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sulating the line which is conveying a pres- 
sure of 12,000 to 20,000 volts. The higher 
the pressure the more tendency there is for 
electricity to escape from the line. In facta 
spark could be obtained by presenting one’s 
knuckles to the wire charged to a pressure of 
20,000 volts, and therefore the tendency of the 
current to leave the wire at each support and 
escape to the ground is very great. The wire 
between Lauffen and Frankfurt was care- 
fully insulated at the poles, carrying it by 
various devices, in one of which insulating oil 
wasused. The pressureof 12,000 volts which 
was actually used between Lauffen and Frank- 
furt was dangerous to human life. A skull 
and crossbones was painted on the poles 
which carried the wires and no one cared to 
touch the wires. It is evident that if 12,000 
to 20,000 volts are to be used on overhead 
wires in the future they must be as much re- 
spected as the way along which an express 
train travels. 

The success of the Lauffen-Frankfurt ex- 
periment has emboldened a German electrician 
to offer to transmit 5,000 horse power from 
the Falls of Niagara to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. The distance between Niagara and 
Chicago is 400 to 500 miles, four or five times 
the distance over which power has been suc- 
cessfully transmitted from the waterfalls at 
Lauffen to Frankfurt. The ratio of the world’s 
progress perhaps might lead us to expect 
that since the last experiment nearly quad- 
rupled the distance which was thought pos- 
sible to Sir William Siemens in 1877, a new 
one will enable us to quadruple the distance 
over which power has been successfully trans- 
mitted by electricity. 

It seems to me undoubtedly true that a 
diminution in our coal supply would result in 
making the transmission of power from Ni- 
agara Falls to New York a success. Eco- 
nomically considered it would be cheaper for 
the directors of the World's Fair to obtain 
5,000 horse power from coal at Chicago. The 
sublimity of the attempt, however, possesses 
its attractions. Mankind has often cast un- 
easy glances at these unemployed giants, 
waterfalls and tides, as if envying them 
their freedom. If we could make them store 
up their energy and hand it over to us we 
should no longer be compelled to delve in 
mines a mile under the earth for coal, and we 
could fold our hands while the water ran on 
and did our work. 

When the storage battery was invented it 


was thought that Niagara Falls had lost its 
freedom and would be immediately set to 
work. There was a period when the elation 
of mankind grew less and faith in storage 
batteries declined ; for they were far from per- 
fect and could not be relied upon. It was 
much as ifthe swift trotting horse had ap- 
peared before long experience had been ob- 
tained in training him and in properly nour- 
ishing him. The early experimenters en- 
deavored to drive the storage batteries too 
hard and the: battery broke down under 
severe usage. To-day the storage batteries 
are becoming a commercial success and peo- 
ple understand better how to keep them in 
condition. There is therefore a possibility of 
employing them to convey a portion of the 
power of Niagara to Chicago. Let us see 
what this possibility is. 

Roughly speaking 6 horse power can be 
stored in a ton of material which constitutes 
the storage battery. The equivalent of 50 
horse power could be certainly carried in one 
freight car and it would therefore require 100 
freight cars to transport 5,000 horse power 
from Niagara Falls to Chicago. The cost of 
the batteries would be in the neighborhood 
of $2,000,000 and in order to maintain 5,000 
horse power in Chicago relays of batteries 
would have to beemployed. Against the ex- 
pense of this method we must place the cost 
ofthe high insulation of a line of 400 miles 
under a pressure of 20,000 volts. In both cases, 
neglecting the factor of sublimity, it would 
be more economical to generate the electricity 
at Chicago from coal by the ordinary method 
of employing a steam engine to drivea dy- 
namo. Improvements in constructing high 
insulation wires and in transforming high 
electrical pressures to low ones and vice versa 
may make a greater revolution in the subject 
than has been made since the first experi- 
ments of Depretz in 1882. 

It is interesting to note in connection with 
the plan of utilizing the power of Niagara 
Falls that some of our most thriving manu- 
facturing centers are not located on water 
courses and depend upon coaland not upon 
water power. The cities of Fall River and 
New Bedford in Massachusetts are rivaling 
Lawrence and Lowell in the number of their 
spindles. Both can obtain their supply of 
coal by cheap transportation in vessela) The 
cost of regulating water power is a large item 
in the use of it and steam is found to be more 
reliable and cheaper in many instances. 


























There is no doubt that it would be more 
economical to generate 5,000 horse power in 
Chicago by means of coal than to attempt to 
transmit it from Niagara Falls. A great 
change, however, in our coal supply would 
speedily turn attention to the immense waste 
ofenergy which is going on at Niagara Falls 
and might convert New York State into a bee- 


IS ORATORY 
BY E. JAY 


NE of the leading newspapers in com- 
menting upon the recent political 
canvasses asserted that oratory as a 

political factor was a method of the past. It 
did not claim that hereafter the stump would 
be abandoned, but was of opinion that it 
would be used simply to set forth in a plain 
matter-of-fact way the pleas and arguments 
of those who support political parties. A 
tendency has been noticed also on the part of 
some editorial writers to aver that oratory as 
an art is a lost one, and even so brilliant an 
example of rhetorical grace as Chauncey M. 
Depew declared only a few days ago that in 
the future the only oratory which will charm 
or convince will be that spoken over the cof- 
fee and cigars at public repasts. 

It is undoubtedly true that rhetoricai flour- 
ish and elocutionary elegance are no longer 
practiced by the great lawyers. At the bar 
oratory as it was formerly understood is, if 
not alost art, an abandoned practice. In the 
early days of the American bar it was the 
custom of the great lawyers to put even more 
polish intotheir speeches than research and ar- 
gument, William Pinkney,who was the ideal 
orator before the Supreme Court in his day, 
would now be heard, it is probable, with in- 
difference. It was. his custom to elaborate 
his addresses with the patient drudgery with 
which Thomas Gray perfected his ‘‘Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.” Sometimes the 
mere rhetorical polish of his arguments cost 
him more labor than his legal researches did. 
He would frequently spend a day upona 
paragraph and would turn and re-turn a sen- 
tence until its melody and rhythm were 
pleasing to his ear. Hedressed himself, too, 
when he was to speak before the Supreme 
Court, as a gallant would array himself when 
going to meet his sweetheart or a courtier to 
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hive of industries and Chicago might then 
find its proposed experimental line of 400 
miles of great value. 

There is now an opportunity fora million- 
aire to provide the means of transmitting 
5,000 horse power or more from Niagara Falls 
to Chicago. He willcertainly have his name 
inscribed in the temple of fame. 


A LOST ART? 


EDWARDS. 


acknowledge his king. His speeches were 
regarded as marvelous illustrations of rhe- 
torical skill, and his fame as a legal orator 
was surpassed by that of no practitioner of 
his time at the American bar. Yet itis 
probable that almost all of those who read 
these lines have either a dim idea of having 
at some time read something about William 
Pinkney or else no recollection of ever hav- 
ing heard his name. 

William Wirt was another of the polished 
orators and in his day he was esteemed the 
equal of Webster, greater than Clay, at least 
in legal argument, and the teachers through- 
out the land quoted ‘his speeches to their pu- 
pils as models of rhetoric. There were 
others, too, whose fame as orators was in 
their time such as must have given them ex- 
quisite joy, but whose names if mentioned 
here would be like that of a stranger. 

In recent times all this has been changed. 
The greatest orators at the American bar are 
not orators at all as the word was formerly 
understood. Probably no man stands higher 
in the estimation of lawyers and judges than 
Joseph H. Choate of New York, a near rela- 
tive of that man of genius and fire and ex- 
traordinary individuality who was once 
esteemed perhaps the most brilliant of 
forensic orators, Rufus Choate. The Choate 
of to-day, whose name is as well known to 
the profession as was that of his uncle, has 
every requisite for the perfect orator. He 
has a handsome presence and a singularly 
attractive voice ; he possesses wit and a sense 
of humor, and is moreover a man of great 
learning. Yet his addresses to courts and 
juries are as the conversation of one man of 
intellect to another. He does not despise wit 
nor discard humor, but no quotations from 
the classics are heard in his addresses and he 
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talks with the simplicity of a child, at least 
so far as the lucidity and directness of his 
speech are concerned. Yet juries listen to 
him with as much fascination as any jury ever 
heard William Pinkney, and, when he rises 
to address a bench of judges, the learned men 
pay him the choicest tribute, for they listen 
with that close attention which is the highest 
compliment to what he hastosay. That, 
too, is the method of Mr. James C. Carter, 
who is the acknowledged head of the New 
York bar; and a recent argument of his, 
which the highest court of New York pro- 
nounced one of the most masterly that had 
ever fallen on their ears, seemed like the ear- 
nest but simple conversation of a man who 
had a great truth in his heart and who 
sought by the plainest language and the 
most lucid sentences to impress it upon the 
judges. . 

Colonel Ingersoll, who has won great repute 
as an.orator, abandons the emotional, the 
thetorical, the elocutionary style, when he is 
pleading a client’s cause, and when he is 
heard in court it seems almost as though he 
had the judge by the buttonhole and was 
talking to him as he would converse if he 
were chatting with him in his office or at his 
fireside upon a subject in which he was 
deeply interested. 

But if the greater lawyers have discarded 
what was deemed to be true oratory in times 
past, in other professions the power of ora- 
tory to sway and convince is limited only by 
the number of those who have the gift of 
oratory and have had the patience to develop 
it. A striking illustration of this occurred 
at the meeting of the New England Society 
in New York City some yearsago. A young 
man known only as an editor, and not 
widely in that capacity beyond his native 
state, was invited to deliver the principal ad- 
dress at this dinner. When he was placedin 
the seat of honor something like amazement 
was expressed that a person of such boyish 
appearance should have been selected as the 
chief orator of the occasion. Famous men 
had been invited to accept this honor in 
times past. Edward Everett delivered one of 
his most impassioned orations at that table. 
Daniel Webster once raised these New Eng- 
landers who were celebrating their ancestry 
at a New York table toan exalted state ofen- 
thusiasm by his eloquence. Rufus Choate 
had displayed his pyrotechnic splendors of 
oratory there. William M. Evarts, William 
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H. Seward, Joseph H. Choate, Chauncey M. 
Depew, and many others whose fame as 
orators was great had delighted these gath- 
erings, but here was a youngster from 
Georgia of whom many had never heard and 
upon whose shoulders was placed the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the reputation of this 
society as the friend of the greatest orators. 
When the young man had finished his ad- 
dress, however, there was still amazement, 
but it was due to another reason. The com- 
pany marveled at this new revelation of 
what oratory might be made in this day of 
practical things. Young Grady swept the 
throng, asthe expression is, fairly off its 
feet, and he might well have said with Byron 
that he awoke in the morning and found 
himself famous. His speech and the enthu- 
siasm which it caused, as well as some of the 
after effects, were refutation of the assertion 
that oratory has had its day. 

In the pulpit also there never was a time 
when the power of oratory to attract and con- 
vince was greater than it is at this very day. 
A year or two ago the doors of Trinity 
Church in New York City were thrown open 
atthe noon hour for a week. The church 
stands at the head of Wall Street. The 
financial heart of the nation beats around it 
and beats most vigorously at that hour. The 
great capitalists are at that time most busily 
engaged in the development of their prodi- 
gious schemes. The giants of finance are at 
the noon hour testing their strength with 
other giants. The marts of trade and com- 
merce are then at white heat, sothat it would 
seem a foolish hope that into Trinity Church 
in the middle of the day there could be as- 
sembled many of these geniuses of affairs. 

It was announced that a giant of the pul- 
pit was to appear ; that Phillips Brooks was 
to deliver an address of an hour’s duration 
each day, and then was seen an astounding 
sight, a magnificent refutation of the asser- 
tion that the day of oratory has passed and 
that it is a lost art. Into this church there 
flocked men who had millions at their com- 
mand; pressed in promiscuous confusion 
were capitalists whose names are known the 
world over, and humble clerks. Great law- 
yers and able jurists found themselves side 
by side in the same pew. Merchants whose 
fleets were sailing from the Indies were there, 
and one of them one day rose from his desk 
where he had just signed a contract involving 
millions, to hasten to Trinity that he might 


























hear the great orator. Not a woman was in 
the church. Even the chancel was packed, 
and had the building been large enough to 
contain twice the number there gathered, it 
still would not have been large enough to 
hold those who wished to hear this oratory 
of the pulpit. For six days this splendid 
tribute to the sway of oratory was main- 
tained. 

Nor is it true that the oratory of the stump 
has no longer charms. When the great ora- 
tor comes he will recéive such tributes as were 
awarded to William H. Seward and to Tom 
Corwin and Stephen A. Douglas and Roscoe 
Conkling and William H. Groesbeck, not to 
mention some living men who of late have 
shown little disposition to maintain their 
laurels upon the stump. Twenty years ago 
“Jim” Nye, as everybody called him, ona 
stumping tour through northern Pennsyl- 
vania attracted throngs for miles around ; 
and when Stephen A. Douglas only thirty 
years ago revealed to citizens of New York 
State and of New England what his colossal 
power upon the stump was, there were no 
buildings large enough to contain the 
throngs which assembled to hear him and he 
met his audiences in the open fields, stand- 
ing sometimes upon a table, for he wasa 
man of short stature. He had a glorious 
voice, not a sweet and melodious organ like 
that with which Matt Carpenter charmed 
senates and courts as a prima donna delights 
her hearers, nor a well modulated and chest 
tone, like that dasso profundo organ which 
Conkling had trained so musically, but it 
was a resonant, throaty voice, like the note 
of a trumpet, and it could be heard to the re- 
motest edge of the field in which his audience 
was gathered. 

Perhaps the supreme test to which the 
campaign orator was ever put, so far as dom- 
inating his audience is concerned, was that 
to which Roscoe Conkling submitted and 
proved fully equal to in one of the campaigns 
of nearly a generation ago. It was an im- 
portant canvass. The political stakes were 
heavy. Each party regarded the time as one 
of great crisis. Momentous issues were in- 
volved. The party with which Mr. Conkling 
was then acting deemed it wise that the can- 
vass should be opened impressively, magnifi- 
cently, and the imperious and imperial sena- 
tor was invited to undertake the task. The 
Academy of Music in New York was selected 
asthe place, and long before Mr. Conkling 
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reached the private entrance the building was 
thronged and the adjacent streets as well. It 
was with difficulty that they made a way for 
him to the platform ; but when the throng 
saw his head towering above the others who 
were standing on the platform, for he.was a 
very Saul among men, there arose such a 
greeting as must be joyous to men whecovet 
public demonstrations ; the echoes of it were 

heard in Union Square two blocks away. ‘ 

Conkling, although a man of apparent re- 
serve, seemingly neither disturbed by unto- 
ward influences nor elated by flattering inci- 
dents, must have been overjoyed. Hekeenly 
appreciated such demonstrations, but he 
made no revelation of this appreciation. At 
his right were men of wide repute ; at his left 
were men whose achievements had brought 
them the fame and tributes which are ac- 
corded to those who have done great things. 
Before him was a magnificent audience, an 
intellectual one, and in the boxes rising tier 
on tier were beautiful women and enthusias- 
tic ones as well, so that the spectacle as it 
met his eyes must have been inspiring. 

A mam of less ability than he would 
either have been overcome by it or else have 
been spurred to his best effort. A good ora- 
tor could have held this audience without 
weariness for an hour, a great one for per- 
haps two hours, but Conkling held them en- 
tranced for nearly four hours. They did not 
seem to be aware that time was passing. He 
played with that audience at will. Upon it 
he flung some of those withering sarcasms of 
which he was the master, and they writhed 
under them as Salvini was able to make his 
audiences shudder when he played Othello. 
At times he dealt them gentle humor, and the 
ripple of laughter went like a wave to the 
highest gallery. Not aword was lost. He 
had mastered the difficult art of distinct 
enunciation and his voice filled that great 
building without apparent effort. When he 
finished he coolly put a lozenge into his mouth 
while the audience was on its feet cheering, 
and turned with gentle comedy to his neigh- 
bor and asked if a lady whom he saw in a 
distant box was not the wife of a man who 
had been governor of the state. 

There were countless little byplays in his 
oration ; moments of seeming hesitation, as 
though for the instant his thoughts were un- 
collected. There were incidental allusions 
which heightened the charm of the address. 
because they gave it the appearance of spon- 
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taneity and of extemporaneous utterance. 
It was perfect acting. No comedian ever 
played upon the stage with more exquisite 
att. To his audience it seemed as though 
he had come upon that stage with some 
things in his heart to say, but trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment for the language in 
which he should clothe his thoughts. Thus 





_ for four hours he acted, as much as any actor 


of the stage, and as every orator who moves 
popular masses must act if he will obtain 
great victories of oratory. Not that Conkling 
was not sincere in all that he said, but that 
in the manner of saying it he employed those 
devices, those arts of rhetoric, which are 
essential to the highest development of it, 
and yet which it is the highest art to conceal 
from an audience. In that sense perfect ora- 
tory is perfect acting, and in that sense 
Conkling was, perhaps, the highest oratorical 
type, at least of a political sort, developed in 
this generation. 

How perfect was his acting may be sug- 
gested by the fact that sitting directly before 
him was a young man who held the proof- 
slips of Conkling’s speech in his hand, and 
in all that four hours’ address, with every 
manifestation of extemporaneous utterance, 
the young man found that Mr. Conkling had 
changed just two words in the address as he 
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had written it and committed it to memory. 
The political effects of this speech were of 
great consequence and its immediate effect 
upon its audience was one of the most superb 
demonstrations of the power of oratory ever 
witnessed in New York City. 

This address and its revelation of Conkling 
as the highest type of political orator sug- 
gests that oratory like every art is after all 
in its perfect development the creature of 
patient discipline and toil. Mr. Conkling 
attained his great fame as an orator not only 
because of his magnificent presence and his 
native gift, but because he bestowed the most 
assiduous toil upon every oration and had 
from childhood practiced elocution, enriched 
his vocabulary with constant reading of the 
classics, trained his voice as a great singer 
does, and had become a master of the devices 
or what are called the tricks of rhetoric by 
which its power is made most impressive to 
an audience. 

It is safe to say then that when another 
comes who has native gifts and subjects him- 
self to the discipline which was practiced by 
Conkling and by every one of the greatest of 
orators—for Lincoln himself practiced it for 
many years unbeknown to any but his most 
intimate friends—then we shall have another 
demonstration that oratory is not a lost art. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


BY VILFREDO PARETO. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan" from the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


Italy itis necessary to trace back the 
course of its history to find the causes 
of the facts which we observe to-day. 

Count Cavour gave to the government an 
impulse toward freedom the effects of which 
were felt for some time after his death in 
1861. Asincere admirer of English liberties 
and of self-government, he never lost sight of 
their principles, even when he was absorbed 
in his own great life work,—the creation of 
the kingdom of Italy. The prestige of his 
high intelligence and the success which 
crowned his efforts led his collaborators to 
follow for some time in his course. But 
slowly disintegration began to work in their 
ranks. A small number of the members of 
the Right remained faithful to the principles 
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of liberty; the greater number by degrees 
swerved toward centralization. 

The unity of Italy had been brought about 
by the destruction of all the governments on 
the peninsula, save one, that of Piedmont, 
and its institutions were thus by force of cir- 
cumstances extended over the whoie country. 
These institutions were not indigenous to 
the country. They had been copied from the 
English parliamentary system, and that not 
directly, but after an imitation of it which 
had been made in France in the reign of 
Louis Philippe. The true problem for the 
Italian statesmen of that time to resolve was, 
to find the means of adapting these foreign 
government institutions to their country. 
Instead of that, departing more and more 
from this aim and passing from one imitation 


























to another, they ended by superimposing the 
authoritative German system upon the par- 
liamentary English system, and then em- 
bossed upon the whole a system of centraliza- 
tion copied from the French. 

From this monstrous collection nothing 
good could result. It is now a well estab- 
lished fact that the worst possible government 
is a parliamentary dictatorship in possession 
of those forces which centralization gives. 
Italy had to learn this by a sad experience. 
In the confusion of ideas and the dissolution 
of parties attendant upon the change of gov- 
ernment, material interests and selfish senti- 
ments took the lead as is usual in such cases. 
Candidates no longer presented themselves 
before the electors as the advocates of certain 
principles, but as able solicitors and politi- 
cians, and this evil, not to speak of others, 
has not ceased to increase even to our day. 
Citizens no longer group themselves into 
parties because they hold common ideas, but 
because of their interests. Candidates be- 
longing to different parties unite in order to 
secure election. 

Electoral corruption isalso gaining ground. 
During last year the minister of the interior 
speaking before the Chamber said to a 
deputy, ‘‘In order to gain your election, you 
made even the dead tovote.’’ Butthedeputy 
without embarrassment replied, ‘‘ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.’”?’ An 
attempt has been made to remedy such evils 
by means of a law punishing such corruption. 
But the magistrates dare not enforce the law. 
One having ventured to do so in Venice was 
displaced, and this made his colleagues wiser. 

Such conditions could not fail to give rise 
to a man in whom the tendencies of the times 
were personified. This was Depretis. A 
sceptical spirit, possessed neither of princi- 
ples nor of convictions, allowing no scruples 
to stand in the way of accomplishing his ob- 
ject, he enjoyed for the last years of his life a 
dictatorship as absolute as can be exercised 
in a parliamentary government. 

The party of the Right, which had formerly 
advocated the liberal principles of Count 
Cavour, still existed at least in name. De- 
pretis, by long and patient toil, succeeded in 
absorbing it in his majority, together with 
the most incongruous elements of the Left. 
Only one bond could cement a union between 
men who yesterday held such dissimilar 
Opinions ; that bond was the satisfaction of 
the material interests which they represented. 
F-Jan. 
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A new party was founded upon this system. 
The system received a name; it was called 
‘‘transformism.”’ 

The year 1887 saw the triumph of the 
‘‘transformist’’ system, and saw also the first 
financial difficulties which were the inevita- 
ble result of the system. There were then 
carried on to excess all the lines of work 
which are generally practiced when the fever 
of stock-jobbing rages. Speculative building 
and real estate operations were entered upon 
with frenzy ; new lines of railroad were con- 
structed and new mining interests developed. 
Manufacturers were eager to obtain protec- 
tion for their industries. Depretis saw here 
arich mine to be worked in his own inter- 
ests ; by aiding the manufacturers he could 
strengthen his own power. 

The treaty of commerce with France was 
the chief obstacle in the way of the protec- 
tionists. To these demands there was con- 
stantly but vainly opposed the idea of the 
advantage accruing to Italy of being able to 
sell her products in France, and as a stronger 
reason yet there was urged the fear that a 
commercial rupture between the countries 
would have as a consequence the closing of 
the French financial market to Italy. But 
still the government moved steadily forward 
in its design of adopting the protective policy. 

The movement for protection, started by 
the men who wished to become rich at the 
expense of their fellow men, was met by an- 
other of an exclusively political nature,which 
urged Italy to enter into a closer alliance 
with Germany. The two movements would 
probably have produced little effect in Italy 
had they remained isolated; it was only 
when they united their forces that their in- 
fluence became the preponderating one. On 
the sth of April, 1888, Italy through her em- 
bassador at Paris made a communication to 
the French government to the effect that she 
had never admitted the possibility of renew- 
ing in full the commercial treaty of 1881. 

One stands confounded in the presence of 
such blindness. And the actionof statesmen 
placing their country in alliance with Ger- 
many and provoking thus in Italy an 
economic crisis which is yet far from having 
reached its height, would be inexplicable if 
we had not seen by what passions they are 
surrounded and of what interests they are 
the instruments, 

The population of Italy numbers about 
30,000,000. Elementary instruction has made 
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great progress. In 1866 there were 60 men 
and 79 women out of every 100 who could not 
sign their marriage contracts ; in 1889 these 
proportions were reduced to 41 for the men 
and 60 for the women. The country, how- 
ever, remains yet very inferior in this re- 
spect to most of the countries of Europe. 
The total expense of Italy for elementary in- 
struction in 1887 was $10,800,000. France for 
the same purpose spent more than three times 
that amount. Italy might better have devoted 
to the instruction of her people the money 
which she spent in the equipments of warfare 
imposed upon her by the Triple Alliance. 

Emigration is distinguished as temporary 
and permanent. The former includes the la- 
borers who go out of their own land to seek 
work. They leave generally in the spring 
and return in the fall. Permanent emigra- 
tion is directed chiefly toward America. 
Statistics regarding emigration are generally 
not very exact. The special cause for uncer- 
tainty in Italy is, that in order to escape the 
vigilance of the police many emigrants de- 
clare that they are leaving only temporarily; 
but when they have once crossed the frontier 
they embark for America and do not return. 
Statistics show that between 1884 and 1886 
the average annual number of emigrants was 
73,000; from 1887 to 1890 it was 135,000. 

The government is resorting to every means 
to prevent the Italians from leaving their 
country. The newspapers publish from time 
to time heartrending accounts of the misery 
which according to them awaits Italian 
emigrants in foreign lands. But the un- 
happy people say, ‘‘ We shall certainly die of 
starvation if we remain here ; nothing worse 
can possibly happen to us in America.’’ All 
devices are powerless to check the outgoing 
tide of the masses. 

Let us now examine the importance of 
the productions of Italy. The principal 
ones are those of agriculture and of the 
industries which depend directly upon 
it. The production of wheat in 1890 was 
about 118,000,000 bushels. Even more wine 
is produced than in France since the ravages 
of the phylloxera, although nothing comes 
from it to compare with the celebrated classi- 
fied wines of France. The wines inthe south 
of Italy are chiefly used for mixing with 
other wines, and large quantities to be used 
for this purpose were exported into France 
before the tariff war. The exportation in 1890 
was only 318,000 gallons, about the one hun- 
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dredth part of what it was in 1886. France 
has found it an easy matter to supply from 
other sources this quantity. 

The production of olive oil has diminished 
a little in Italy during the last few years 
owing to the ravages of the mosca olearia. 
But its exportion has been reduced on a 
much greater scale than its production. 

Silk is one of the principal productions of 
Italy. But this industry also has suffered 
much, as a result of breaking the commercial 
treaty with France. The silk-husbandry 
associations of Milan and Turin expressed 
themselves as follows in a recent official re- 
port: ‘‘ The rupture of the commercial rela- 
tions between France and Italy was as useful 
to Asiatic competition as it was harmful to 
the silk industry in Italy.” 

Italy is not an industrial country ; but this 
is not, as is often repeated, simply because it 
is lacking in coal mines. That which above 
everything else is detrimental to the land is 
that on the one hand her imports are truly 
excessive, and on the other the fact that the 
government has undertaken to protect cer- 
tain industries which do not contain within 
themselves the elements of success, and in 
doing this has sacrificed others which would 
have developed naturally. 

Some one has made an estimation of what 
an Italian family of the working people pays 
in duties and in the increased price of pro- 
visions which is the direct result of customs 
protection, and that which an English family 
pays. Results show that for the former the 
amount is 12.5 per cent ; for the latter 4.8 per 
cent. This enormous difference alone would 
be able to explain the difficulty which sur- 
rounds industry in Italy. 

Italian imports are especially heavy on the 
most necessary articles of consumption.. For 
example, the duty on salt is enormous. An 
anecdote will set this statement in a stronger 
light than any reasoning can. The little 
daughter of a workman went to pay a visit to 
the children of a rich Frenchman who lived 
near Florence. When she was leaving for 
home her little friends wanted to fill her 
pockets with sweetmeats, but she timidly 
expressed a wish that instead of these they 
would give her some salt, for the mother at 
home could never get any to put in the soup, 
which was consequently not very good. 

The duty affects not only the provisions of 
the workmen, it injures industry in a still 
more direct form. The leading manufacture 





























is certainly that of silk, but there are many 
others of great secondary importance which 
should be allowed free scope, such as that of 
straw goods, of coral, of Venetian glass, 
brushes, matches, sculptured marbles, artis- 
tic china ware, etc. Everybody knows the 
mosaics of Florence and of Rome, the jewels 
imitated from antiquity, etc. These are the 
industries which ought to be allowed freely to 
develop themselves, instead of overwhelming 
them with taxes. 

The commerce of every country is divided 
into two great branches, foreign and interior. 
An examination of the records of exports 
shows that since 1887 there has been a vast 
decrease, which is still at the present time 
going yet lower. For all the other great 
commercial nations of Europe the reverse of 
thisistrue. Italy thus forms a single ex- 
ception in a general movement. Interior 
commerce is much more difficult to estimate 
than foreign commerce; but one can form 
some idea of it by taking as a basis the traffic 
of the railroads. Here again we find for the 
last three years a diminution, while in other 
countries the traffic has augmented. 

Italy possesses six banks of issue arranged 
as follows in an ascending scale of impor- 
tance: the Tuscan bank of credit, the bank of 
Sicily, of Rome, of Tuscany, of Naples, and 
the National bank. At the end of the year 
1890 there was in circulation 1,466,000,000 
francs [nearly $295,000,000] in paper money, 
while, to balance it, there were in the vaults 
of the banks and the treasury, all told, only 
591,000,000 francs. 

The banks of discount and of speculation 
are all in a condition which is far from satis- 
factory. They also have allowed themselves 
to be drawn into sustaining enterprises of 
building-speculation in cities and establish- 
ments protected by the government, and into 
discounting paper of little value, either en- 
ticed by the hope of gain or anxious to stand 
in good favor with the government. And 
now they find themselves encumbered with 
promises which surpass their power to fulfill. 
The shares of the Credit Mobilier which were 
quoted in December, 1887, at 1,012 francs, 
have fallen to 375 francs. The shares of the 
general bank fell from 680 francs to 288. 

While the country is being impoverished 
after this manner, the state is increasing its 
expenses. Its budget of expenditures showed 
in 1885 the sum of 1,410,000,000 francs ; in 1887, 
1,461,000,000 frances ; but in 1889 it reached 
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I,735,000,000. This increase was caused by 
its military expenses. 

The comparison of the budget of Italy with 
that of other lands is often made to serve as 
a text by the politicians to sustain the opin- 
ion that Italy is not overcharged with duties 
and that its expenses are not excessive. For 
this purpose they compare the receipts or 
expenses with the number of the inhabitants, 
and when they find the proportion less for 
Italy than for other countries they conclude 
that the Italians are less heavily burdened 
with taxes than other peoples. But it is 
readily seen that the groundwork of this 
argument is absolutely wrong. Supposing 
some one says to you, ‘‘ Such a person spends 
6,000 francs a year for rent; is he acting 
wisely ?’’ How can you tell if you do not 
know his income? If this is shown to be 
8,000 francs, you would say the individual 
was a spendthrift, an idiot; if on the con- 
trary it was 500,000 francs, you might say he 
was amiser. The same consideration must 
be made regarding pro rata taxation. It is 
unjust to tax alike the people of a poor 
mountainous community in Italy and the 
people of Paris. It is evident that for a just 
comparison of the tax rate of two countries it 
is necessary to take into account the respec- 
tive wealth of the nations. It is known that 
the wealth of Italy is only about one fourth 
that of France, which shows very plainly the 
fallacy of the argument. 

Italy, after long years of struggling, bade 
fair to enter at last upon a condition of full 
prosperity, when toward the end of 1887 
there occurred a recrudescence of the customs 
protection, the rupture of the commercial and 
financial relations with France, and a more 
intimate association with Germany. 
Brusquely, without any transition period, a 
terrible economic crisis struck Italy, which 
continues to the present time. This crisis 
does not affect the other parts of Europe. 
There must then be some special cause for it 
here. In order to find it, one has only to 
analyze the political life of the country, and 
he will see that the perversion of the parlia- 
mentary system has sacrificed the interests 
of the people to those of a small number of 
persons strongly organized and resorting to 
all measures for extending their power over 
the country. All attempts made by men be- 
longing to different parties to react against 
these disastrous tendencies have up to this 
time been without appreciable results. 
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RICHTER, A PAINTER OF 


PICTURESQUE PORTRAITS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


to resent what they call factitious aids 

to popularity, and yet the popularity, 
when it has arrived, and little matter over 
what route, is not a thing they despise. 
Doubtless it is easy enough for any of us in 
the case of sudden and widespread fame (sup- 
posing such a thing, I say) to attribute it to 
genius instead of giving certain turns of ad- 
vertisement due credit. We are, indeed, all 
a good deal like the physicians who deem it 
disgraceful to announce themselves as spe- 
cialists particularly expert in the treatment 
of this or that disease and yet do not fail to 
send through the associated press most 
graphic accounts of their wonderful per- 
formances, well knowing that the public once 
reached is easily held. 

Artists make faces at chromos (and who 
blames them for it ?) quite aware at the same 
time that many a heavy money-bag in the 
pocket of a painter is more the result of judi- 
cious printing than of extraordinary drawing 
and coloring. 

At the worst the chromo is no more and no 
less than a vicious parody, and we know that 
parody is one of the roads to popularity or, to 
change the figure, it is one of the best badges 
of popularity. It would bea fatal mistake, 
however, for one to take the fact of a parody 
or a chromo as indisputable evidence of any 
value whatever in the original. Neverthe- 
less, and as I say it I wince in expectation of 
a thump on the head, there are chromos 
which, if but one copy existed or could ex- 
ist, would be well worth their weight in 
‘refined gold’’ as pieces of admirable art. I 
heard a lady of wealth and fashion say that 
diamonds had come to be so common that 
she took no delight in them. Perhaps chro- 
mos, so well done that across a good-sized 
room they appear to the inexperienced 
vision most excellent oil paintings, have 
cheapened art while popularizing it. The 
educated few draw the lines closely and keep 
up the distinctions ; but the people see no 
great difference between a painting done by 
hand and one done by machinery. One 
thing, however, is true of reproducing paint- 
ings in the form of chromos; when reasone- 
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bly well done it is, next to a view of the 
originals themselves, the most graphic and 
satisfactory description, so to call it, of the 
drawing, coloring, and particular style of the 
artist whose works are thus (presumably) 
honored. It would be unjust and far from 
strictly true to say that even the best chro- 
mos, photographs, engravings, and what not 
of reproduction can do the smallest justice to 
genuine paintings from the hand of genius ; 
but, for that matter, no more can Ruskin’s 
most charming word-descriptions. Indeed, 
if one would have a clear conception of even 
Turner’s coloring it were better for one to 
prefer a good chromo imitation to Professor 
Ruskin’s literary sketches. 

Having thus done justice to the chromo, I 
make haste to add that I join with pleasure 
in helping to throw the whole body of the 
parody of art out of the window for good and 
all. I wish to be sincere, however, and as a 
provincial American I could not be were I to 
write of Gustav Richter and evade the respon- 
sibility of honoring the chromo for having 
been the chief means of introducing that 
brilliant artist to our people. 

The ‘‘ Neapolitan Fisher Boy’’ has been in 
almost every American house. We are all 
familiar with his large soft eyes, his tumbled 
hair, his wide open collar, and half forlorn, 
half happy expression of face. The boy was 
painted by Gustav Richter at a lucky moment 
and with the unconscious art of genius. It 
was a sketch in the first place and lay around 
for years uncared for in the artist’s studio. 
When at last it was made into a picture and 
exhibited,all the world was touched with the 
sunny, careless life it embodied. Here was 
a little painting worthy of being hung beside 
Reynolds’ ‘‘ Little Strawberry Girl’’ or to 
be set as an illustration among Strothard’s 
drawings. Winslow Homer and William 
Hunt have made child-life pictures much in 
the same general manner. The ‘‘ Neapolitan 
Fisher Boy’’ introduced the name and the 
art of Gustav Richter to the American people 
through engravings and colored prints, and 
in whatever way it appeared it captured the 
common heart. This and the portrait of 
George Bancroft sent by the artist to our 












































Centennial Exhibition engendered a wide- 
spread interest, and Richter’s name began to 
be seen often in the columns of art news pre- 
pared for our newspapers. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find how little there is in our 
libraries touching the man and his works. 
Although he died so long ago as April 3, 
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under Cogniet. From the first he wasa 
brilliant colorist and always his mannerisms 
in composition were striking. One of his 
excellencies amounted almost to a fault. His 
modeling was so carefully done that often it 
came dangerously near being overdone. His 
fineness at times barely missed finicality ; 
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1884, the latest editions of the art cyclope- 
dias scarcely more than notice him, and 
meager indeed would be the facts upon which 
one could rely for the foundation of a bio- 
graphical sketch if one had no other sources 
of information than American public libra- 
ries. 

Gustav Richter was born at Berlin on the 
last day of August, 1823. His first art 
studies were prosecuted at home ; but in 1844 
he went to Paris where for two years he was 


but his painting on the whole shows that he 
was a genius of excellent stamp. 

Richter’s studies at Berlin were under Ed- 
ward Holbein at the Academy, and at first he 
showed little of that color mastery which 
afterwards was his chief claim to distinction. 
It has been claimed that he was unduly in- 
fluenced by the Diisseldorf school in his ear- 
lier works ; but it cannot be justly said that 
he lost his individuality even when he later 
fell under the strong magnetism of French 
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realistic methods. His 
sojourn in Paris and 
his associations with the 
restless, far-wandering 
artists who came and 
went, filled him with 
the desire to seek dis- 
tant fields for observa- 
tion and study. Of 
course he had his eye 
on Rome, whither he 
went in 1847, and he 
remained there for two 
years, rounding out his 
artistic stature. 

Early in his develop- 
ment Richter became 
master of a singular 
style in the projecting 
and tinting of flesh, 
which gave a distinct 
charm to his portraits. 
A rare delicacy of color- 
ing and shading and a 
peculiar management 
of high lights gave to 
the complexion of his 
women a_ tenderness 
and a subdued bloom 
very fascinating to his 
sitters. Consequently 
he soon found himself 
attracting the attention 
and patronage of just 
the people who could 
best help him along in 
his career. A_ portrait 
painter must, to be 
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successful, know how 
to flatter without dis- 
play, and _ especially 
must he understand the hearts of the rich. 
Richter was born to the genius of subtile 
indirection and tenuous appeal; his por- 
traits touched the universal fancy without 
disclosing their trick. He knew himself and 
kept himself always well in hand. By 
shrewdness or by the instinct of a genius 
slender and strong, he chose women instead 
of men for his subjects. True he painted por- 
traits of the Emperor William and Sultan 
Abdul Medschid; but the empresses, the 
queens, the duchesses, and the ladies, to say 
nothing of the lesser women, came in for the 
lion’s share of his attention. Queen Louise 
of Prussia, the Empress Augusta of Russia, 
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the Duchess of Edinburgh, Maria Paulovna 
of Russia, the Odalisque, the Egyptian 
Maiden, the Crimean Gypsy Gitl, are among 
the best known of his characteristic pictures 
of feminine subjects. 

Richter rose rapidly in both public estima- 
tion and the regard of critics. In 1856 ap- 
peared his celebrated painting, ‘‘ The Raising 
of Jairus’ Daughter,’’ now in the Berlin 
Museum. This attracted general attention 
to him as a historical painter, and the work 
was criticised both favorably and unfavora- 
bly. 

He was now winning medals securing the 
favors of academies and salons wherever his 


























paintings went. In the same year that 
‘“Jairus’ Daughter’? appeared he did the 
decorations in the New Museum of Berlin. 
Five years later the king of Bavaria sent him 
to Egypt to study and sketch the Pyramids, 
and in 1864 he received the grand medal at 
Berlin. The Crimea, at one time so much in 
vogue with artists, attracted him and he 
visited there in 1873, in which year he won 
the medal at Vienna. In 1873 wascompleted 
the ‘‘ Building of the Pyramids,”’ the outcome 
of his commission from the Bavarian king. 
Richter soon won his way from a member- 
ship to a professor’s chair in the Berlin Acad- 
emy and he was elected an honorary member 
of the academies of Munichand Vienna. With 
the steady increase of honors and commis- 
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sions he wisely refrained from attempting too 
much, nor did he fall into mere academic ruts, 
albeit his critics have with justice pointed out 
certain artificialities and conventionalities in 
his later and most pretentious paintings. It 
is safe to say, however, that his portraits are 
his best works and this is equivalent to ad- 
mitting that his genius as an artist was not 
of the highest order. In his riper years, at a 
time when, if he had been an artist of the first 
magnitude, he should have done his best, the 
realism which is the paralysis of recent art 
touched him heavily. This was not shown so 
much in his subjects as in certain affectations 
of treatment. It isso hard fora man toavoid 
the taint of vulgar associations. Doubtless 
Richter saw and sympathized with what was 
































best in Parisian art; but the worst of that 
same art caught him as well, and when he 
consciously or unconsciously imitated the 
French realists, like all imitators he chose 
the rfaults and discarded the virtues of his 
models. There was a gain to him, even from 
this source, and in the ‘‘ Building of the Pyra- 
mids’ he showed the strength as well as the 
weakness of his methods of composition and 
treatment. 

Richter’s portraits and figures are excellent 
as vivid presentations ’of life. Their eyes 
can see, their lips almost move, the bloom 
of their skin is exquisitely delicate, and their 
cheeks would be warm to the 
touch. The illustrations of 
this article will serve as ex- 
amples of his power over ex- 
pression. Take the face of 
the Crimean Gypsy Girl, the 
sweet little thief, and as you 
look at it a something pecu- 
liarly animal and wild and 
yet possessed of universal 
human attractiveness will be 
thrown forth from it. The 
Odalisque engages the im- 
agination by a different ap- 
peal. Here the rich, volup- 
tuous languor of the harem 
hangs like an atmosphere 
through which the darkling 
beauty looks out with eyes 
of twilight. Her wrist has 
a savage strength, her over- 
full lips suggest a reserve of 
unspeakable passion, and the 
barbaric headdress with its 
heavy discs and links is 
light in comparison with the 
dusky burden of her plaited 
hair. Turn from these to 
the head-study or to the por- 
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ter had a way of meeting this covert demand 
of sitters, especially royal ones. He could 
invest eyes with a supreme charm, could set 
the hint of a witching sweetness on a mouth, 
and could imbue a chin and cheek with a ten- 
derness and a glow of perennial youth. 

One must suspect that his feeling was 
delicate rather than deep and that he was 
sensuous rather than passionate in his im- 
agination. 

His effects were sought through color and 
light and shade more than by means of draw- 
ing that expressed action. A certain influ- 
ence of a vivid animation in repose is the 








trait of Queen Louise of 
Prussia and note how you 
must adjust the focus of your 
eyes, so to speak. Here is an expression of 
the highest civilization through the most 
delicate medium of art. Some critics have 
claimed that portrait painting in its flower 
of perfection is creative ; "that it is more than 
reproduction—is, indeed, interpretation ideal- 
ized into a likeness. 

Most of us would secretly if not openly pre- 
fer that our portraits should possess some- 
thing more than our ‘mirrors reveal. Rich- 
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most striking characteristic of his best pic- 
tures ; the faces seem to be just on the point 
of smiling, the limbs just thrilling with the 
energy that begets motion. We feel the ex- 
pectancy thata reserve of force within the 
figures seems to irradiate ; it is as if some 
sweet surprise were about to break from the 
midst of the picture. One enthusiastic critic 
said of that beautiful creation of Richter’s 
called ‘‘ Longing,’’ whose wistful eyes and 
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gentle face once seen can never be forgotten, 
“It is not a picture, it is an apparition.”’ 

There is a restlessness, as of a sense of 
feverish insecurity, which does the art of our 
time infinite harm. It has been called 
‘‘ searching for local color,’’ and it affects po- 
etry, prose fiction, painting, sculpture, and 
music. Artists, writers, and sculptors chase 
over the earth wildly scrambling to get into 
some unworked nook, hoping to find in these 
out-of-the-way places a residuary freshness 
left over from forgotten times. 

A fallacy of that poisonous theory known 
as‘realism, is making visible things the ul- 
timate basis of art. Non-use of the imag- 
ination leads surely to atrophy of artistic con- 
science, and in becoming dependent upon 
physical things for our inspirations we nat- 
urally fall into a hopeless materialism and so 
lose the higher bloomsof art. Richter was 
not strong enough to resist the evil of his 
day. He becamea rover—a photographer—a 
searcher after something striking to copy 
from nature, trusting himself less and less 
and depending upon mere reporting more 
and more. He took long flights, journeying 
to remote regions, exploring and exploiting, 
filled with the notion that the farther away 
from home one goes the larger fish one will 
catch. 

Doubtless this sort of thing has its charms ; 
but the history of creative genius does 
not show one great work as the result of 
roving or as the outcome of chasing ‘‘local 
color’’ into obscure places. The end in Rich- 
ter’s case was no exception to the rule; he 
lost individuality and gained nothing of 
permanent value. In this connection he but 
added one more name to the long list of the 
nineteenth century geniuses who have demon- 
strated the utter worthlessness of so called 
realism by wasting themselves for a time upon 
its barren forms and vulgar phases. 

Richter, however, had his message of 
beauty to deliver to the world, and in spite of 
hindrances which arose out of his own delib- 
erate wandering from the true field of art he 
left behind him a large number of most charm- 
ing works. 

He was a colorist to rank with the best 
and he was wholly devoted to the advance- 
ment of his profession. One gift he had 
which to the painter is of inestimable value. 
Wherever he went his eye caught with cer- 
tainty and his hand fixed with delicate pre- 
cision the most picturesque characteristics of 
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human life ; but it cannot be said that he was 
a master of composition. 

Critics namethe “‘ Raising of Jairus’ Daugh- 
ter’’ his greatest work ; but it is doubtful 
whether this will be the final verdict. We 
ought to judge an artist by his most character- 
istic productions, and certainly Richter’s por- 
traits bear the impress of his genius more clear- 
ly defined than any other of his pictures. 

From the illustrations here given readers 
will be able to feel how brilliant were his gifts 
and how wonderful were some of the effects 
his magic produced ; but the colors are not 
here and how can Richter be understood, es- 
pecially through his portraits, in the absence 
of the divine glamour which was his own in- 
dividual secret ? The subtle essence of style 
is lost in the translation from colors to black 
and white; much more is this felt in Rich- 
ter’s case, for style was almost everything to 
him. 

He loved children, not merely as subjects 
for his brush but for themselves, and many 
charming stories used to be told in this con- 
nection. 

One morning an ill-clad urchin came bold- 
ly into his studio and demanded a picture 
of himself. Richter was in some way at- 
tracted by the air with which the youngster 
approached him. 

‘* Sit there, my lad,’’ he said. 

The child obeyed and in a few minutes a 
strong sketch was made. Without waiting 
to beg permission, the moment that the last 
touch had been given, up jumped the boy and 
seized the canvas and was about to carry it 
unceremoniously away. 

‘‘Hold, my lad, where is my pay ?”’ cried 
Richter, detaining him. 

‘‘It was no more trouble for you to sit in one 
chair than it was for me to sit in the other,’’ 
drolly replied the boy, slipping away from 
him and, unhindered, bearing off the sketch. 

‘‘And wasn’t he right?’ Richter would 
laughingly remark. ‘‘ When I was a boy, to 
sit still for ten minutes was terrible.’’ 

Richter painted his own portrait with ex- 
cellent effect and was fond of picturing his 
family and intimate friends. 

Of course he had his detractors, his jealous 
rivals, his critics, who saw only his weak 
points and his shortcomings ; but his fine 
qualities as a man and his superb genius as 
an artist are attested by the best proofs, the 
enthusiastic loyalty of those who knew him 
intimately, andthe universal appeal of his art. 
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THE LEGAL RELATIONS 


LL persons under twenty-one are 

A known to the law as infants, or 

minors, except in a few states, and 

perhaps pretty generally throughout 

the West, where women are considered of age 
at eighteen. 

In the eye of the law, whatever the actual 
fact may be, persons not of age lack the 
judgment and experience of adults, and con- 
sequently need special protection. Therefore 
as a general rule, the courts will not oblige 
a minor to perform his agreements, where in 
alike case an adult would be compelled to 
perform them. So that a minor can break 
his contracts in most cases, if he chooses, 
that is, such contracts are, in legal phrase, 
voidable at his option. 

For instance, a boy agrees to work for 
three mouths for a farmer for a certain sum 
of money. He can leave at the end ofa 
month and the farmer cannot lawfully com- 
pel him to work out the agreed time. 

If a minor signs his name to a promissory 
note or a bank check, he may refuse to pay 
when demand is made, and cannot be com- 
pelled todo so. Hence it is dangerous to ac- 
cept a note signed by one known to bea 
minor; it may be good security or it may not. 
There is nothing to depend upon except the 
signer’s sense of honor; no legal compulsion 
can be exercised. It is just as dangerous to 
accept such a paper endorsed by a minor, and 
for the same reason ; he assumes no liability 
for the payment. 

After he becomes of age however, he can 
by word or act express his intention to per- 
form the promise made when he was a minor, 
and if he does this, then the contract be- 
comes binding upon him, and can be enforced 
atlaw. But courts require very clear evi- 
dence of such ratification by him of his 
former agreement. It is not enough for him 
to say when pressed for payment, ‘‘ Your ac- 
count is correct and satisfactory,’’ nor to tell 
some other person that he is going to pay the 
bill. The promise must be clearly a promise 
to pay, and must show a definite purpose to 
do so. Not even a partial payment is a rat- 
ification, for a part may be paid with no in- 
tention of paying the entire amount. 








OF PARENT AND CHILD. 


BY MARY A. GREENE, LL.B. 


Of the Boston Bar. 


Certain acts are equivalent to a ratification. 
Keeping on with one’s daily work and re- 
ceiving pay after the laborer becomes of age, 
or keeping and using property after majority 
which was bought during minority is equiva- 
lent toa promise to carry out the agreement 
for work or for payment for the articles pur- 
chased. , 

There are however certain contracts that 
even a minor is bound to keep, and which can 
be enforced against him as against an adult. 
Certainly, it would be a most unfortunate 
thing in a moral aspect if young people were 
to feel that the law lays no duties or respon- 
sibilities upon them. It would be a sad 
thing for society as well as for individuals. 

There are, for these reasons, a few con- 
tracts binding upon minors. Of these the 
most important two are: first, contracts for 
necessaries, by which technical term of the 
law is meant articles needful to sustain the 
child in a manner suitable to his social sta- 
tion ; and second, his marriage contract. 

Boys of fourteen and girls of twelve are by 
the common law capable of entering into the 
marriage relation. There may beand usually 
is, a penalty inflicted upon the clergyman 
who performs the ceremony without the con- 
sent of parents or guardian,orin some states, 
upon the foolish contracting parties, but the 
marriage is not thereby invalidated. If it is 
desired that the parties should be released 
from the bonds of matrimony it can be done 
only by a decree from the proper court, upon 
petition of the proper parties, for the annul- 
ling of the marriage. 

Contracts for necessaries cover a wide field, 
and open many interesting questions which 
can be but briefly touched upon. 

A child has no right to make purchases for 
himself and have them charged to his parent, 
unless the parent has given him permission 
to do so or unless the articles were necessa- 
ries and the child was in actual needof them. 
A dealer who sells a suit of clothes to a boy 
and charges them to the father is bound to 
prove that it was done by the father’s per- 
mission or else that the boy was in actual 
want of the clothes and that they were nec- 
essary and suitable. 
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So if they were charged to the boy himself, 
the boy could only be compelled to pay in 
case the dealer could prove that they were 
necessary. If the boy had ten other good 
suits hanging in his closet at home, even 
though the dealer was ignorant of that fact, 
he could not get his pay, for in that case the 
suit in question would probably be considered 
unnecessary. 

Ifa child is wrongfully driven away from 
home he is then theoretically in actual want, 
and can buy necessaries and charge them to 
his parents, but if he puts himself in the 
wrong by running away from home, his con- 
dition is then truly pitiable, for he thus loses 
entirely his right to pledge his father’s credit 
even for necessaries. 

It will be seen that the term necessaries in- 
cludes much more than the bare necessities 
of life. Courts are disposed to be liberal in 
their view of whatis a necessary article, 
always taking into account the style in which 
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the family live. Thus it has been decided 
that a watch and chain is a necessary article 
for a young man of some means, also a den- 
tist’s bill for filling teeth is a necessity. The 
same is true of lawyer's fees, doctor’s bills, 
bills for school instruction, house rent, and 
of course for food and clothing. Evena 
wedding suit and a present for his bride have 
been duly adjudged necessary for a young 
man under twenty-one. 

Some things that have been considered 
luxuries and in no wise necessities for any 
one are diamond and ruby cuff buttons worth 
sixty dollars apiece, cigars and tobacco, and 
wine suppers. 

It is for the court and jury to decide 
whether the article furnished is or is not nec- 
essary, when suit is brought for payment. 

In the next article, under the head of the 
Relations of Parent and Child and Guardian 
and Ward, we shall consider the child’s rights 
over his spending money and other property. 


CHICAGO. 


BY ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN WAKEMAN. 


HE kindergarten movement in Chi- 
cago had its inception in the anxious 
desire of a mother to give her children 
the best possible educational training 
from their earliest childhood. Having read 
a magazine article briefly outlining the sys- 
tem of Fredrick Froebel, Mrs. Alice H. Put- 
nam was profoundly impressed with the 
principles set forth. In 1875 anxious that 
her two children should have the benefit of 
this new education, providing it proved to be 
what the article indicated, she cast about to 
ascertain where she could learn something 
of its practical workings. Hearing that it 
was being successfully taught at Columbus, 
Ohio, she took her two children and went 
there prepared to remain as a learner. 

After a few months as it was necessary 
for her to return to her home, she per- 
suaded Mrs. John Ogden to accompany her 
and conduct a training class for teachers in 
Chicago. Later as Mrs. Ogden was obliged 
to leave the city, Mrs. Putnam went forward 
with the training class and also established 
a mothers’ class. Eventually, this mothers’ 


class organized as the Froebel Association. 
The first free kindergarten in Chicago was 





established in connection with the Froebel 
Association by Mrs. E. W. Blatchford in 
1876 and has been maintained by her from 
that time until the present. 

The aim of the Froebel Association is 
that the kindergarten be made a part of the 
public school system. For this reason its 
founders objected to the direct teaching of 
the Scriptures, which was strenously advo- 
cated by some of the members especially 
interested in missionary work. This differ- 
ence of opinion eventuated in 1881 in the 
forming of the Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Association, with Mrs. Asa P. Kelley, who is 
still prominently connected with the organi- 
zation, as president. In the schools con- 
ducted under the auspices of this Association 
Scripture texts from artistically illustrated 
cards are taught in connection with the reg- 
ular kindergarten instruction. There are 
seventeen mission schools conducted in con- 
nection with this Association with an aggre- 
gate attendance of fifteen hundred children. 
The reports show that nearly as many more 
made application for admission when the 
schools opened this autumn but could not be 
received for want of room. 
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The training school for teachers conducted 
by the Chicago Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion gives instruction free of charge. The 
only expense to the pupil in this school is 
for the materials used, which amounts to 
about $30 a year. The expense of con- 
ducting the school, which is $4,000 per 
annum, is met by voluntary subscriptions. 

An average of fifty pupils graduate each 
year and such is the demand for teachers 
that as yet it has not been exceeded by the 
supply. Many of the graduates occupy 
prominent positions throughout the country, 
the kindergarten teacher at Chautauqua be- 
ing one ofthem. The use of scriptural cards 
seems not to have proved in all cases a bend 
sinister agairist the work of the Association 
in the public schools, as at Superior, Wis- 
consin, one of its graduates is employed and 
although a majority of the members of the 
Board of Education are Roman Catholics no 
objection is made to the text cards. 

In Chicago the Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion is devoted exclusively to mission work. 
One of the largest and most important of the 
mission schools of this Association is in con- 
nection with the Armour Mission, which is 
one of the most thoroughly equipped insti- 
tutions of its kind in this country. 

In speaking of the using of Bible picture 
cards in mission kindergartens, Miss Ross, 
the principal of the training school, says: 

“‘ After the picture has been perforated or 
sewed the tiny hand completes its work by 
catrying the same home as a gift for papa 
and mamma. The parents are pleased with 
the child’s work and with pride exhibit the 
picture to friends and neighbors, saying, 
‘See this pretty picture. My little child, 
four years old, made it.’ Thechild then tells 
‘the story teacher told about the picture’ and 
in this way the Gospel has been preached in 
many homes which in all probability would 
otherwise never have known its saving influ- 
ence. 

‘* A little boy sewed three picture cards in 
one of our mission schools and took them 
home to his parents as a Christmas gift. On 
the first were the shepherds tending their 
flocks, on the second the wise men and the 
star, and on the third a stable with the 
manger seen within, and the star shining in 
the sky above. The next morning the little 
boy’s mother came to the kindergarten with 
him and approaching the teacher said: 
‘What did you tell my little boy about the 
G-Jan. 
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pictures?’ The teacher asked her what he 
had told her that she had said about them. 
The mother repeated the story as the child 
had told it to her, adding, ‘But it wasn’t 
true, wasit?’ Being answered that the story 
was quite true, she said, ‘ Please do tell it all 
over tome. I never heard it before.’ ”’ 

The third kindergarten movement in 
Chicago was inaugurated by Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison in 1885 and is now known as the 
Chicago Kindergarten College. Having 
given exhaustive study not only to the prac- 
tice but to the philosopy of Frederick 
Froebel’s system of education both in this 
country and abroad Miss Harrison became 
convinced that Froebel’s ‘‘ Mother and Play 
Book’’ should be taught, since in it, Froebel 
declared, was contained all the basic philos- 
ophy of his system. This and other things 
which she held important, but were not 
deemed of significant consequence by either 
the Froebel or the Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ations, led Miss Harrison to form a normal 
class of those anxious to go forward with the 
study of the book. 

Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, granddaughter 
of Mrs. Emma Willard, famed as the first 
exponent of higher education for women in 
America as well as for her rare dignity and 
culture, early identified herself with Miss 
Harrison and is still her co-worker. Mrs. 
Stella Dyer Loring, Miss Lucy Noyce, and 
others well known in Chicago educational 
circles also identified themselves with the 
movement as inaugurated by Miss Harrison. 
The undertaking prospered exceedingly and 
there are now conducted under the auspices of 
her school eighteen free kindergartens, three 
of which are connected with public schools. 

In connection with her work Miss Harri- 
son has established a course for mothers 
which has been most successful and has 
attracted the attention of educators from 
various parts of the country. Indeed the 
kindergarten system as taught by her has 
been given much consideration by leaders in 
educational lines and has invariably resulted 
in high commendation. Miss Harrison holds 
that all the vexed problems of the day, as for 
instance the temperance question, the ques- 
tion of labor and capital, and others equally 
difficult and important can and should be 
solved with the baby and growing child, and 
all her instruction is to this end. While not 
teaching direct scriptural texts the very 
foundation and fundamental principles of 
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her instruction is a deep and tender reverence 
for the Creator of all. In order that all the 
influences about the child shall be co- 
ordinate, she has established in the Chicago 
Kindergarten College, of which she is prin- 
cipal, a class for nurse girls as well as for 
mothers and teachers. There is a great deé- 
mand for the graduates of this school and 
there are positions at $1,000 per year and 
upward constantly waiting for those who are 
prepared to take them. 

Miss Harrison is a most successful writer 
as well as teacher. Her ‘Study of Child 
Nature’’ sets forth the universal principles 
of Froebel’s system in a comprehendible and 
charming fashion and is a book which should 
be in the hands of every mother as well as 
every teacher in the land. Her small pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ The Root of the Temperance Ques- 
tion,’’ goestothecore of the matter inasimple, 
direct way that is convincing and is one of 
the most admirable things which has yet 
been written on that much mooted subject. 

While the three branches of the kinder- 
garten movement in Chicago differ widely 
as to method, their object is identical in that 
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they each endeavor to develop the spiritual 
insight that makes children more teachable, 
rational, and all-sided and enables them to 
grasp, in its entirety, any subject to which 
later on they may turn their attention. 

There are now being taught in the free 
kindergartens of Chicago about three thou- 
sand children and the amount expended for 
this purpose is between thirty and forty thou- 
sand dollars annually. This sum is donated 
by the charitably inclined, as under the state 
laws no public money can be used for the 
education of children under six years of age. 

The Froebel Association, with which 
Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, a member of the 
faculty of Cook County Normal School, has 
always been prominently identified, are 
bending all their energies to get a bill 
through the next legislature which will ren- 
der it possible to make the kindergarten a 
part of the public school system. This Asso- 
ciation is now conducting five kindergartens 
in connection with the public schools of Chi- 
cago, making in all seven kindergartens con- 
nected with the public schools but supported 
either by clubs, churches, or individuals. 


HOW WOMEN FIGURE IN THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 
BY MARGARET N. WISHARD. 


N a few months the compendium of the 
| Eleventh Census will be published, a 
volume which will be more widely 
read than any subsequent issue. 
From its pages statesmen, political econo- 
mists, sociologists, legislators, and students 
of every question will cull data upon which 
to base measures and opinions. Among 
these will come the women thinkers of to- 
day, in search of facts regarding the indus- 
trial and civil advancement of their sex. Few 
of this class will be aware of the fact that the 
very existence of the volume itself is in an 
overwhelming measurean epitome of woman’s 
work. None, when gathering statistics con- 
cerning the growth of population, pauperism 
and crime, industrial progress, the status of 
agriculture, much less concerning the mort- 
gaged indebtedness of private property, will 
be able to detect a woman’s hand in the 
work. 
In the history of the collection and com- 
pilation of facts in almost all departments of 





the present Census, there is not an inquiry 
or tabulation but there is a woman in it. A 
recital of her work would record an epoch in 
the history of woman’s employment. 

When the roll of the Eleventh Census was 
opened, the response from women all over the 
country came as if a bugle had called the sex. 
Hundreds of them secured positions before 
coming to Washington, through the repre- 
sentative of their district, conditional to pass- 
ing the entrance examination ; others flocked 
to the Capital in the hope of securing a place 
through the regulations in force under civil 
service reform. 

The picture presented in the superintend- 
ent’s room just before the population was enu- 
merated, was acurious one. Resolute young 
women from the rugged New England hills 
thronged in with the open-browed and inde- 
pendent daughters of the far-away prairies. 
Dusky-eyed Southern girls stood by fair-faced 
maidens from the Lakes, all expectant and 
waiting their turn to receive an order for the 
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examination. A considerable part of the pro- 
cession consisted of soldiers’ widows, who, 
as in other departments, were given prefer- 
ence over others. A large contingent came 
from the ever numerous class whose story of 
former wealth and present reverses could 
easily be read in their faces. Never before 
in any Census has woman asked for positions 
in any such proportion as in the present one. 
Never have her claims been so fully recog- 
nized in certain lines. 

When fully equipped, the Census Office 
numbered in its local force about 3,200clerks ; 
over half of these were women, some di- 
visions being composed almost entirely of 
them. 

Beginning with the population division, 
which is the most important, the work of the 
office commenced with counting the popu- 
lation from the enumerators’ schedules. To 
do this an electric tabulator is used, having a 
key board representing numbers up totwenty, 
upon which the number of people in each 
family was struck. Twenty dials, correspond- 
ing to the twenty keys and connected by elec- 
tric wires, recorded the numbers struck on the 
keys. Whena district was completed, the 
numbers taken from the dials and multiplied 
by the number which each dial represented, 
gave the population much more readily than 
if hand-counted, as in previous censuses. For 
this work both women and men were em- 
ployed. Theaverageamount of work done by 
the women clerks was one third higher than 
that of the men. 

The next step after the mere counting of 
the people, is recording the facts ascertained 
by the enumerator as to nativity, sex, color, 
occupation, chronic diseases, etc., of each in- 
dividual. This is done by punching holes in 
cards with a machine in such a way that the 
card when punched and placed over a read- 
ing board shows the facts through the holes. 
The machine used is called a ‘‘punch,’’ con- 
sisting of a wedge-shaped frame, upon which 
isa disk divided off into as many areas as 
questions on the schedules, each area having 
a sufficient number of holes to accommodate 
every possible answer to its corresponding 
question. A lever a foot and a half long, 
furnished with a metal punch is adjusted to 
move over the disk, punching in each area 
its appropriate answer. 

The ‘“‘puncher’’ must glance down the 
column of a schedule, note all the facts stated, 
and drive her punch into a hole or combi- 
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nation of holes of each area to which the an- 
swers belong. The card is then taken out 
literally perforated with facts, and’ another 
placed in its stead for the next person re- 
corded. 

These cards are next handled by another 
set of clerks called ‘‘tabulators,’’ who ma- 
nipulate another set of electric machines. In 
these, the cards are placed between plates 
bristling with electric needles. A handle is 
brought down, bringing the upper plate 
againstthe card. Where there are holes elec- 
tric currents pass through the card from 
needle to needle, each passage being accom- 
panied by a report on a dial corresponding to 
the needles transmitting the currents, thus re- 
cording simultaneously all the facts previously 
punched in the card. 

When the results are taken from the dials, 
they have only to be put together to show 
the numbers of each sex, color, occupation, 
etc., this being the main work of the popu- 
lation division. 

Regarding the work of counting on the 
electrical machines, punching and tabulating 
the punched cards, the superintendent of 
census said : 

“If I were to undertake this work again 
having had the experience I have had, I 
should have no one but women on any of 
these three machines. I have found steadily 
from the beginning that women did more 
work and that more accurately than men. I 
suppose their superior delicacy of touch and 
alertness of vision are largely the cause of it, 
but I have also found women more consci- 
entious. If an enumerator writes poorly, a 
man is more apt to guess at his answers and 
punch accordingly. A woman, I have found, 
will in the greater number of cases take 
pains to decipher poor writing and record the 
fact correctly.’’ 

Being asked why more women were not 
given executive positions in the office, Super- 
intendent Porter said : 

‘*Women generally do not like adminis- 
trative positions ; where they do, other women 
do not like to serve under them. I once 
found a section of women, in the absence of 
their chief, taking their work from a messen- 
ger they had elevated for the day, rather 
than to place one of themselves over the 
others.”’ 

This answer is quoted on the ground that 
in so far asit defines a fault of woman, recog- 
nition of it may assist in its correction. How- 
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ever, to offset its complete effect an inquiry 
was made among a large number of young 
ladies in charge of two able women who con- 
duct the work of the population division from 
the point of receiving the sheets of tabu'ated 
results alluded to above, to the final state- 
ments, such as have been published in fifteen 
‘** population bulletins,” in the exact shape 
prepared by these women. Of the large num- 
ber asked whether they enjoyed feminine 
supervision as well as masculine, not an an- 
swer failed either directly or indirectly to 
render a tribute to woman ina managerial 
capacity. Of these expressions of young 
ladies, some are quoted at random, all being 
believed to be honest : 

‘*T like to be under a woman for the sake 
of my own sex ; her elevation to an important 
position more easily accomplishes my own.”’ 

‘*T enjoy working under these women; they 
are sympathetic ; an insurance office experi- 
ence gave me the feeling that business re- 
lations excused harshness.”’ 

_ “Prefer a woman chief! I should think I 
do! Idon’t have to be ‘sweet’ to her or 
find her ungracious all the time.’’ 

‘*It depends on the woman and not on her 
sex. Just like men, some women swell with 
a little authority to enormous importance in 
their own eyes and are unbearable. Others 
are clear-minded and too full of the work to 
be other than simple. I have been under 
women of each class in this office. To the 
first I prefera man. To a man I prefer the 
second kind and that kind I am now under.” 

Many more opinions might be quoted, but 
these, expressed without a thought of their 
recital, may be taken as average. 

It is not for woman to complain however, 
as the dawn is breaking at its imperfect light, 
when she has only previous night to compare 
it with. The fact that the excellence of 
woman’s work has been conceded wherever 
she has been placed in the present Census, 
paves the way for the further enlargement of 
her business opportunities. 

Said the chief of the farms, homes, and mort- 
gages division : 

‘* T think the first women ever appointed as 
special agents for ‘ field’ work were appointed 
in this division. There were five of them, 
and with perhaps one exception, their work 
tanked as good as that of men. In some 
cases I found it better. To obtain correct 
statements regarding mortgages and liens on 
property often requires personal visits to the 
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owners of the property concerning which 
records are unsatisfactory. These visits, re- 
quiring tact and often diplomacy, have been 
attended by the best results when made by 
women, who seem to have a native ability 
for managing human nature, -especially in 
finding out answers to questions.’’ 

The same chief stated that notwithstand- 
ing the generally accepted idea that woman’s 
capacity for mathematics is a subject over 
which it is best to draw a veil of charitable 
silence, he had found to his surprise many 
young ladies who proved rapid accountants, 
carrying columns with an ease that would 
have done credit to a commercial bookkeeper. 
Such is the opinion of about half the chiefs 
of divisions in the Census Office. The other 
half still maintain that feminine gray-matter 
and figures have no more mutual attraction 
than the traditional personation of evil and 
holy water. 

The head of the pauperism and crime di- 
vision when organizing his force, made a re- 
quest for only women clerks. The request 
was, of course, granted; it is of interest to 
know that the entire Census report on the 
momentous subject of the growth of these 
two evils is compiled and tabulated by 
women under the direction of the only two 
men in that division. The reason given by 
the gentleman in charge of these statistics for 
his peculiar choice of clerks was that he 
found women more pliable and willing tocarry 
the plan of the chief intoexecution than men. 
Throughout all divisions, aside from clerical 
work at the desk, women are given prefer- 
ence as expert stenographers and type- 
writers, very few men competing with them 
in these capacities. 

A few women are heads of sections, and 
one woman has been until very recently an 
assistant chief of a division. Three women 
have performed valued services as special 
agents collecting information concerning the 
Indians and fisheries, aside from those in the 
farms, homes, and mortgages division. In 
the work of shaping the compendium which 
at Superintendent Porter’s dictation and di- 
rection is now under way, the details of form 
and arrangement are left to a woman. 

Salaries paid to women in the Census 
Office are better than in many other positions ; 
still it remains true that for the same work 
women are generally paid less than men. 
Laws that regulate women’s wages in all em- 
ployment are not suspended here. Whether 
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it be blameworthy or not, women will prob- 
ably receive less than men for the same work, 
as long asthey willacceptless. It is scarcely 
probable that any employer pays a clerk or 
employee a bonus on his mere manhood. A 
man says, ‘‘ For so much I will work and no 
less,” and receives what he demands. Woman 
has not yet reached the point of establishing 
a standard value to her work, and conse- 
quently suffers from the misfortunes of this 
condition rather than from injustice directed 
against her by man. 

Three women in the Census Office receive 
$1,600, three, $1,400, thirty, $1,200, one hun- 
dred and one, $1,000, and the majority of the 
remainder, $900; salaries below that being 
$720 for computers, $600 for skilled laborers, 
and $20.00 a month for charwomen. 

An interesting phase of the subject of 
woman’s employment in the Eleventh Cen- 
sus remains yet to be touched upon in this 
sketch. 

What does she do with her money ? 

Alas! the sorrows and tragedies that lie 
back ofthat suggestion. Speak of this theme 
to many, and like acloud over sunlight, a 
shade passes over the face and a smile van- 
ishes into seriousness. I have seen the quick 
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tears start into eyes that have only lately 
accustomed themselves to the rigorous rou- 
tine of office life, at the mention of the need 
ofasalary. Many, probably the majority, of 
women clerks in the Census Office are sup- 
porting others than themselves on less than 
aman’s salary. Out of fifteen clerks engaged 
upon mathematical calculations at the same 
table, nine were, besides supporting them- 
selves, maintaining others entirely or in part ; 
perhaps it was only to pay a mother’s rent, be- 
sides the standard price for board at home ; 
perhaps it was to defray the expense of educa- 
ting an orphan sister; perhaps it meant the sole 
dependence of fatherless children ; in another 
case it purchased comfort for a consumptive 
husband, for whom the most that could be 
done was to soothe a dying pillow. 

Could one listen to the manifold, almost 
general, story of adverse circumstances 
and honest, often heroic, endeavor to cope 
with them which is repressed in many a 
woman’s cheerful face, the Census Office, be- 
sides furnishing statistics on all matters of 
public interest, would afford materials for a 
study of those complexities in life whose ex- 
istence has made the present Census a boon 
to so many hundreds of women. 


THE TEMPERANCE TIDAL WAVE IN BOSTON. 


BY MARY A. 


World’s and National Woman’s 

Christian Temperance Union, as 

seen by the thoughtful visitor at the 
recent dual Convention in Boston, would dif- 
fer from that of the National Convention of 
a decade ago, and widely differ from that of 
the first Convention seventeen years ago. 
The secret of the change in the personnel of 
this organization lies largely in the fact that 
this phase of evolution in the woman’s king- 
dom, though beginning with an inspiration, 
has now become an education. 

This movement—and what word could be 
more expressive?—has borne them outward 
and upward. Like the building of the Holy 
House in Ezekiel’s vision, there has been 
‘an enlarging and a winding about still up- 
ward,’’ until now we have before us a mag- 
nificent body of women representing ten 
thousand Unions in this country alone, gath- 


P \HE composite photograph of the 
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ered in their several circles of state, county, 
and town, around a national executive body, 
voicing a moral sentiment held by good men 
and women everywhere, and touching through 
its forty departments and affiliated interests, 
nearly all the helpful and progressive efforts 
ofourtime. Let us add to. this the results 
of the progress of the idea until a World’s 
Union forms and strengthens, and the visitor 
to its first Convention hears the delegate from 
Australia, Japan, China, or South Africa 
bring in her report with the member from 
Maine or Massachusetts, and we may get a 
breath of the inspiration that swept through 
Tremont Temple when a quartet of Boston's 
famous singers, sustained by the great organ, 
sang,— i 
“There are bands of ribbon white 
Around the world—around the world.” 

This was the picture. The frame was 

Tremont Temple, draped with the flags of 
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many nations, the great polyglot petition of 
a million signatures festooned around the gal- 
leries, and the watchwords of the Union on 
the walls. 

It would be impossible in this sketch to 
give single impressions of the notable char- 
acters of the Boston Convention beyond a 
few of the central figures. Miss Willard, 
whom Joseph Cook has called ‘‘the best loved 
woman in America,” is always the heart as 
well as the head of the body she presides 
over; but here beside her shone the noble 
and lovely presence of the president of the 
British Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,—Lady Henry Somerset. The con- 
quest of the American heart by this gentle 
invader has been complete, and the close of 
the Convention saw it—and all Boston—at 
her ‘feet. Not only did the charm of her 
voice, her face, her rank, have their effect, 
but far more than these, the fact that the 
‘‘daughter of a hundred earls,’’ turns her 
back upon “‘ high life’’ and goes out to ser- 
vice for her Lord in lowest London, has won 
the hearts of all who think and feel with God. 

‘This most inclusive woman in all Eng- 
land,’’ said Miss Willard, ‘‘(and blessed are the 
inclusive, for they shall be included !)—the 
daughter of an earl, the mother of a pro- 
spective duke, with a pedigree seven hundred 
years long, and estates involving a tenantry 
of over a hundred thousand persons, includes 
‘the submerged tenth’ of London and the 
miners of Wales in her field of Christian in- 
fluence, the Salvation Army as her strongest 
ally, and the White Ribboners as her chosen 
friends and comrades. The exclusiveness of 
the famous four hundred of New York with 
their pinchbeck aristocracy, has a perfect off- 
set in the pure gold of her character, whose 
inclusiveness of Christian sympathy has 
brought her here.” 

With Lady Henry Somerset came our own 
Hannah Whitall Smith, who has in recent 
years taken up her residence in London. She 
belongs to no realm so much as to the spirit- 
ual and, though a Quaker, no creed can hold 
her. Sheis the ‘‘Great-heart’’ of the doubt- 
ing, the fearing, the ready-to-halt, as well 
as of the women of the New Pilgrimage. Her 
‘* Secret of a Happy Life’’ is read in eight or 
ten languages, and all who look upon that 
firm, strong, peaceful face may read it there. 

Another face that will always remain in the 
memory of those who look upon it is that of 
Mary Clement Leavitt, who returned to this 
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Convention from a seven years’ journey around 
the world. She bears the outward sign of an 
inward and spiritual royalty, and one can 
readily believe that alone with savages in 
Zululand—for she went everywhere alone— 
or borne by natives in Bombay, or sailing for 
days with Chinese river-men, she saw only 
the best in every man. ‘I wish especially 
to say,’”’ she said, ‘“‘that throughout my 
travels I was treated by all classes with whom 
I came in contact, as kindly as if I had been 
their mother and as respectfully as if I had 
been their sovereign.”’ 

Another revered figure was that of Mrs. 
Judge Thompson, the ‘‘ Mother of the Cru- 
sade’’—a delicate, reedlike woman, over whom 
the breath of God blew first when the ‘‘ rush- 
ing mighty wind’’ of the Crusade arose in 
Ohio. She bent almost to the breaking point, 
but rose up with the breath within her, and 
led the advance guard of that host which may 
now be counted by hundreds of thousands. 

Mother Stewart, the daring and dauntless, 
recalled the days of that prairie fire that fol- 
lowed the wind, and here were scores of 
women who had followed fast upon the fire to 
plant—to build—for the future. 

Volumes of written and unwritten records 
of endeavor and success were suggested by 
those latter-day Marys, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Hunt, and Mrs. Lathrap, as also by that other 
noble and faithful trio around Miss Willard,— 
Mrs. Buell, Mrs. Woodbridge, and Miss Pugh. 

Mrs. Carse, who has conducted one of the 
greatest business enterprises in Chicago in 
building the beautiful Temperance Temple— 
and has builded better than she knew—and 
Mrs. Rastall, who conducts the publishing 
interest of the W. T. P. A., are marked ex- 
amples of the educating power of the present 
impulse among women. They were pre- 
sented to the Convention, but like Mary 
Allen West, Miss Ames, Elizabeth Wheeler 
Andrew, and Alice Guernsey, the journalists, 
they talk very little and do very much. 

One of the most significant features of the 
Convention was an evening with the ‘‘ Y’s.”’ 
The young womanhood of the country will- 
ing to witness for temperance and purity, 
has, under the leadership of Mrs. Barnes of 
New York become a power in society. A face 
more sunny, a voice more sweet, ora mind 
more bright and suggestive than that of this 
little Quaker leader could not have been 
found. Under this influence the great ‘‘ gar- 
den of girls’’ has flourished and is bringing 
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forth not only flowers, but fruit. The wom- 
anly words that were spoken by young women 
representing the East, the West, the South, 
were the voice of the coming woman, full of 
power and beauty. Nor will the charming 
personality of that “atom of human gold 
dust,” Isabel Gibson, delegate from France, 
soon fade from our minds. English born, 
yet, like ‘‘la Maréchale,’’ French in every 
fiber from divine sympathy with poor, de- 
spoiled France, she was a revelation of conse- 
crated girlhood. 

Like, yet very unlike, is that other girlish 
figure, poising on the arm of Miss Willard’s 
chair or flitting noiselessly about the plat- 
form,—Anna Gordon, superintendent of juve- 
nile work, and the president’s private secre- 
tary and trusted friend. Unlike that of Miss 
Gibson, her training was in a New England 
home and in Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and the 
result is a life absorbed in devotion to duty. 

As for Miss Willard, who shall describe 
her? No camera, except that of the heart, 
has ever caught her real image, for the light 
in which she is truly seen is that which 
‘never was on sea or land.” If you watch 
her as she stands at the helmin that great 
Convention, guiding with a strong yet flex- 
ible hand the ship committed to her care, you 
see the woman as she is on her working level. 

This is broken by touches of quaint humor 
or touching pathos which the occasion may 
call up, but never by a word with a sharp 
edge or a bitter flavor. You may hear her 
rise to a fine and noble enthusiasm when 
she is in the midst of an address, and wonder 
at the fitness and flow of her eloquence, but 
perhaps the impression which remains long- 
est with us is that of the beloved leader 
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when her heart is stirred within her,—for in- 
stance, when she has been re elected to office, 
and comes back to accept the suffrage of her 
sisters and to ‘‘serve another day.”’ 

She looks at the great concourse waving its 
white welcome ; she feels the pressure of the 
tide of feeling rising around her and it reaches 
her heart. Then her voice thrills with that 
moving quality we can never forget. Her 
spiritual face comes out through a natural one 
of singular transparency, until we all see the 
‘‘astrallight,’’ and for the moment the woman 
looks a child again, wondering if it can all be 
true ; or her face is that of a saint, framed in 
the pale aura of her hair, unable to believe her- 
self worthy of the work given to her to do. 

‘‘The most that we women can do is to 
help create a new atmosphere in which all 
pure, reasonable, righteous things conquer,’’ 
said Miss Willard, in her late address. 

This ‘‘new atmosphere ’’—not created by, 
but God-breathed through, women—has been 
favorable to development and we have its re- 
sults in the composite photograph before us. 

She is younger than she was—this com- 
posite woman—on the principle, perhaps, that 
all who grow heavenward are ‘‘ forever ap- 
proaching the flower of their youth.’’ Her 
head is well set and it has quite recovered 
its easy and gentle poise. Hereyes have a 
calmer and wider outlook. The lips, though 
firm, have a softer curve, and the whole face 
has gained, rather than lost, in womanliness. 
Certainly, she is not becoming a man. She 
is a still undeveloped type of the new woman- 
hood, and blessed is she who welcomes her as 
friend and helpmeet in the work of preparing 
the way of the Lord as He comes to His 
kingdom. 


WOMEN’S ROBES IN THE ORIENT. 
BY COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU. 


ion is the liberty it accords to 

woman in the selection of her attire 

for household wear, the variety of 

Styles in house dresses, tea gowns, and morn- 

ing robes being a happy illustration of this 
liberality. 

Thus far, however, American women seem 

to have been guided by no definite principle 

in the choice of styles or the materials from 


\ N admirable feature of modern fash- 





which domestic garments are fashioned. 
They can be taught a series of valuable les- 
sons from the oriental civilizations, where 
during the course of many thousands of 
years great systems of clothing the body have 
been evolved, many of which would be found 
of inestimable comfort, utility, and beauty, 
if adapted to suit the variable climates of the 
West. 

One type of house attire in use among 
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the wives of the wealthy class of Chinese 
merchants, is to be specially commended. 
It seems to be a piece of cloth of the required 
length seamed beneath each arm, the sleeves 
being long and wide, and shaped without 
shoulder seams. A hole is cut in the top, 
through which the head is passed. These 
garments are so loose and simple that they 
can be put on and off in a second, and neces- 
sitate neither the use of the mirror nor the 
services of a lady’s maid. They are usually 
fastened with heavy frogs of silver or gold, 
which sometimes are enriched with precious 
stones. 

Another admirable garment for warm 
weather is that worn by the women of the 
interior of Japan, which bears a resemblance 
to a Mexican or South American poncho. In 
its simplest form it is a rectangular piece of 
goods about a yard wide and two yards in 
length, with a slit in the middle twenty-one 
inches long. To put it on it is raised by the 
middle and pulled down upon the shoulders, 
so that the head and neck protrude through 
the opening. The arms and legs are both 
left free, and it is impossible for it to come 
off. The material is water-repellent but not 
waterproof, although in a heavy rain it is as 
efficient a protection as the gossamer water- 
proof, but unlike the latter affords ‘the body 
perfect ventilation. 

Other than the rectangular form is fre- 
quently employed, and some of the dresses 
are cut so as to have the appearance of a 
great Knight Templar’s shield hanging in 
front and behind the wearer, while in others 
the edges are serrated so as to look like saw- 
teeth. By increasing the width, it becomes 
easy to wrap the garment about the body, in 
a manner similar to that of the tartan shawl 
worn in the Highlands of Scotland, and em- 
ployed in this way it makes a warm and com- 
fortable protective covering. 

The chief characteristics of all oriental gar- 
ments are their looseness and amplitude, 
for a tailor-made suit or a tightly adjusted 
corsage is unknown in the Orient; the 
weight of the apparel is suspended from the 
shoulders. The abdomen and chest are well 
clothed, the oriental justly believing that 
these portions of the body are most in need 
of protection from atmospheric changes. 
Another excellent feature of eastern raiment 
is the thorough ventilation afforded to every 
part of the body, and for this reason 
tightly woven goods and starched or water- 
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proofed surfaces are eschewed. The “ anti- 
boiled-shirt society’’ of New York would 
meet with no opposition from the ladies and 
gentlemen of Yokohama, Bombay, or Cal- 
cutta. 

These garments, which are generally made 
of light silk, fine thin woolens, crape, pongee, 
or the charming cotton fabrics of China and 
Japan, make a dress which for lightness, 
coolness, and comfort cannot be excelled. 

With their unbroken flowing lines they 
are admirably adapted for the display of the 
gorgeously patterned stuffs of the Orient, the 
handsomer ones being made of rich satin 
damask or of the heavier Canton crapes. 
The prevalent tints are glowing yellows, in- 
tense and dusky reds, vaporous blues, greens, 
and creamy whites. The dyes of the present 
day have borrowed many of the cruder color- 
ings of the Occident, and for the European 
markets most of the fashionable hues of the 
season are employed. 

The designs are frequently enriched with 
gold and silver threads and consist of fantas- 
tic figures, mythical birds, beasts, and fishes 
entangled in nets or swimming in lines of 
shimmering water ; others show heraldic de- 
vices or geometric designs of barbaric splen- 
dor, being at the same time artistic and mag- 
nificent combinations of colors and patterns. 

The exceeding elegance of many of these 
robes is beyond comparison and one cannot 
fail to admire the refined decorative instincts 
of the oriental artisan who produces such 
infinite variety and delicious harmonies of 
soft yet glowing color, apparently so irrec- 
oncilable and yet so charming in effect. 

A magnificent robe of a Japanese lady is of 
brocaded silk of crimson and gold, sown with 
shaded yellow chrysanthemums, among 
whose trailing branches appear the armorial 
bearings of the family. A sumptuous court 
robe of am opulent mandarin is of lustrous 
silk brocaded in peonies, deep-red roses, 
shaded violets, and iridescent-hued butter- 
flies circling amid the wealth of floral orna- 
ments, the underlying surface being inter- 
threaded with lines of gleaming silver. 

Some of the patterns are not beautiful but 
exceedingly grotesque, being a tangle of 
enormous spiders, writhing serpents, and 
other crawling reptiles, dragons, and eccen- 
tric figures. 

It is, however, from the elaboration of the 
ornamentation that these robes derive an al- 
most fabulous value, as the oriental em- 
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broiderer is unrivaled and has no peer in any 


country. No detail is neglected and such is . 


the deftness with which it is executed that 
one can scarcely distinguish the right from 
the wrong side, as no knots or loose 
threads are apparent. 

The foundations of these dresses consist of 
rare and beautiful materials and colors, such 
as Turkish rose, apple green, citron yellow, 
pearl gray, or cream, strewn with flowers, 
birds, and fishes wrought with extreme deli- 
cacy, the shading being so beautifully exe- 
cuted as to be absolutely true to nature. 
They are in reality exquisite pictures painted 
with the needle instead of the brush. 

Painting is also employed in the ornamen- 
tation of textile fabrics, but is almost invari- 
ably executed with stencils, and in this de- 
partment the Japanese lead the Orient, if not 
the world. The patterns vary from the 
simplest line-work, produced by one stencil, 
to complicated decorations in a variety of 
colors, requiring the use of as many as twelve 
different stencils, the designs being in many 
colors, often intermixed with gold. 

Free-hand drawing and coloring are also 
employed but not so commonly as stenciling. 
While painting or embroidering, the artisans 
sit on the floor and while using the brush they 
spread upon the floor the silk or satin to be 
decorated, bending over it in what to our mind 
would seem a most uncomfortable and back- 
breaking position. They do not appear to 
mind it, however, and remain bent over 
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their work, apparently feeling no fatigue 

For cold weather garments are fashioned 
from warmer materials, ranging from the 
finest Canton flannel to furs with the hairy 
side turned inward. Neither in these ma- 
terials is there any limit to the colors and 
ornamentation, although in the main the 
oriental taste runs toward monochromes and 
primary tones. 

The oriental vest deserves special mention. 
It is sleeveless, generally collarless, and in- 
variably loose, in most instances fastening on 
the side rather than in front, and never in the 
back. It is made of brilliant-hued silk, satin, 
or brocade, the over garment being left open 
to reveal the richness of its color and pattern. 
Where people are wealthy, fine embroidery 
is used upon the vest rather than upon the 
over-dress, as with the waistcoat of Europe. 
The vests of eastern women are also provided 
with pockets, as are frequently the dresses, 
which often have both inside and outside 
pockets. 

A belt or a circular hoop of metal or bam- 


boo covered with silk or satin is sometimes 


used to confine the robe. It is shapéd like 
an ordinary barrel hoop and encircles the 
waist snugly, just above the hips. To re- 
move it the wearer squeezes it in front and 
behind, distending it sufficiently to pass it 
downward over the hips. To this belt or 
hoop are attached the keys of the house, 
in much the same manner as the chatelaine 
of the present day. 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS. 


derstand the full value of the English- 

woman’s physical virtues. I do 

not believe I ever knew what a de- 
lightfully fresh, healthy, clean creature sheis 
until the other evening in the Hotel Hun- 
garia at Buda-Pesth. Iwas dining there 
when three typical English girls, not very 
pretty, but fresh and prim, tall and straight, 
came into the dining-room, and they looked 
like three blooming young goddesses of 
health by comparison with the Hungarian 
women, who, despite the fact that they are 
usually large and proverbially beautiful, are 
too often unhealthy and anemic in appear- 


Yi have to go to the Continent to un- 


ance, The Englishwoman’s insular preju- 
dices and manners may be doubly irritating 
abroad, but her vigorous health has an irre- 
sistiblecharm for those who share the Greeks’ 
wholesome admiration for physical perfec- 
tion. 

Of course the English climate has some- 
thing to do with her fresh, clean skin and her 
fine physique. But still more depends upon 
the English life ; contrast it with continental 
habits and customs if you would learn how 
much, The outdoor life, with its regular ex- 
ercise, led by the Englishwoman in the 
country, is an old story, though one which 
cannot be told too often. But less is said of 
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her outdoor life in town, which is really of 
more importance. To go out, to amuse one’s. 
self in the open air, is obviously a necessity 
in the country. In town it becomes a luxury, 
but one with which few Englishwomen will 
dispense. The average London woman is as 
careful to get her daily or weekly supply of 
fresh air, to take her allotted amount of exer- 
cise, as she is to attend to her household and 
social duties. We should be putting our 
Anglomania to good use if, in our American 
towns, her example were followed more 
closely. 

In summer it is comparatively easy for her 
to find her chance for exercise, to gratify her 
love for sport. I do not mean only when she 
goes off for her month’s shooting or fishing 
orany of the other healthy amusements 
which Mrs. Lynn Linton thinks so painfully 
unfeminine. If she can afford it, she keeps 
her horse and never misses the morning or 
afternoon ride in Birdcage Walk or Rotten 
Row. 

Living as I do in Westminster, I con- 
stantly meet the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his daughter walking their horses home 
past the Houses of Parliament, toward Lam- 
beth ; and this daily ride no doubt has much 
to do with the latter’s distinction as a 
mountain climber. I have seen her at Zer- 
matt coming back from the ascent of the 
Breithorn no more exhausted or the worse for 
it than the men in the party. 

Then there is the river. Perhaps Ameri- 
cans do not realize how entirely the Thames 
has become the playground of London. The 
Londoner thinks nothing of taking the train 
and going to Richmond or Maidenhead or 
farther for a day or an afternoon on the water. 
Many keep their own boats at a convenient 
boathouse near or in the town which is made 
the starting point. Ihave one friend who 
has a charming little workman’s thatched 
and gabled cottage by the Thames’ side re- 
served for ‘‘from Saturday to Monday.” 
There is no prettier sight than the river 
about Richmond or Maulsey Lock, which is 
close to Hampton Court or Maidenhead when 
it is filled with boats, most of the people in 
them coming from London. 

Ihave never been on the Thames at any 
hour or on any day that I have not found a 
fair proportion of women, and that they were 
not working as activelyasthe men. Yousee 
them sculling, punting, and paddling, and 
equally sharing the work which is really the 
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best of play. It stands to reason that they 
are the better for this breath of pure air, the 
better for the healthy exercise which develops 
their muscles and strengthens their system, 
sending them back to London in good condi- 
tion to stand the wear and tear of town. 

What if it does make them ‘‘ red and damp” 
at the time? It need not be unbecoming, as 
Mrs. Linton thinks, not half so unbecoming 
as to have a sallow complexion all the time, 
and even if it were, it is no great hardship to 
look ugly for a day, when one is sure to 
look healthier and handsomer for it the rest 
of the week. Another good thing is that 
boating forces a woman, when argument 
might avail nothing, to wear a thoroughly 
rational dress, which, moreover, as it is seen 
on the Thames, and when not exaggerated, 
is one of the most charming and becoming 
ever designed. 

It must be remembered that the river is not 
an amusement monopolized by the few, much 
as they would like to keep it to themselves. 
Of course boating on the Thames necessitates 
expense beyond theresourcesofthe poor. But 
all other classes, without distinction of rank 
or means, claim it as their own; the woman 
who is presented at court and the woman 
who works for her living can there be seen 
in boats side by side, sharing at least their 
health-giving recreation. 

The difficulty and tedium of riding through 
crowded streets is one reason why London 
women have not become enthusiastic cyclists. 
But it can hardly explain why many do not 
keep their cycles, as they do their boats, a 
little way out of town, for there are good 
roads near London and cycling is admirable 
exercise for women. 

In winter the river must be given up. But 
there is always tennis, which can be played 
in acovered court as well as on an open 
lawn, and the average Englishwoman plays 
it with a persistency which the greatest ten- 
nis enthusiast at home cannot rival. Who- 
ever doubts its good effects has but to see a 
group of Englishwomen at their five o’clock 
tea just after a game of tennis, and he will at 
once be converted. It is curious that while 
golf, surely a very harmless occupation, and 
cricket and almost all games of ball are pro- 
nounced unladylike by the conventional, no 
objection is even raised to tennis. On sum- 
mer afternoons in London it is almost always 
being played in the squares of Bloomsbury, 
in the pretty gardens of the Inns of Court 
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and other quiet corners; on winter after- 
noons, even in the fog, you meet, in omnibus 
or underground railway carriage, men and 
women armed with racquets and you know 
they are on their way to or from their tennis 
clubs. 

Another winter resource is fencing. Fash- 
ion has had everything to do with making it 
popular for women, but that is not an argu- 
ment against it. If the fashionable woman 
has her fencing class, just as she has her after- 
noon at home or her day for ‘‘slumming,”’ 
itis far healthier for her than if she had 
never outgrown the debilitating fads of the 
days when wasp waists and a delicate appe- 
tite were ‘‘the thing.’’ While, on the other 
hand, I know women—busy women with 
much work and many children—for whom 
fencing has been the greatest help. There is 
a fencing class in the little colony at Bedford 
Park, and many who attend it are women, 
mothers of families, who could not afford the 
time to go far from home in search of exer- 
cise, but whose heaviest domestic burdens 
seem all the lighter because fencing keeps 
them in good physical training, and because 
their bodies, thanks to it, are lithe and active. 

There is but little skating in London, 
where ice is not an every winter fact. But 
when it comes, as it did last year, the women, 
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who work are not the last to take advantage 
of it. In the London parks it has this great 
attraction for the busy : it is to be enjoyed in 
the evening by highly picturesque torchlight. 

But perhaps the most practical outcome of 
the London woman’s love of exercise at any 
cost, is the perseverance with which she takes 
her daily walk, even when London weather 
is at its nastiest, and, as everybody knows, 
weather is nowhere nastier. The fact that if 
she waited for clean streets and clear skies 
she might have to put off her walk until 
spring, naturally encourages indifference to 
mud and gloom. But still when it is as easy 
to jump into ’bus or hansom as it is in Lon- 
don, she should be given due credit for her 
energy and powersof physical endurance. 
How much walking enters into her scheme 
of life on winter days is shown by the in- 
vention (by a fashionable woman) of a spe- 
cial costume for the purpose. There is now 
the walking, or ‘‘ Hancock,’’ dress, just as 
there is the cycling or boating, the shooting 
or mountain-climbing dress. 

It would be foolish to overestimate phys- 
ical culture. But it would be no wiser to go 
to the other extreme and underestimate it, 
since, though there are notable exceptions, 
the rule is, the healthier the body, the 
healthier the mind. 


OFFICE. 


BY ELLA LORAINE DORSEY. 


SECOND PAPER. 

N the matter of the appointment of women 
| in the Pension Office, at Washington, 

D. C., preference is always given, other 

things being equal, to the orphans, 
widows, sisters, and mothers of soldiers or 
sailors; promotion is rapid and is very 
generally based on merit, regardless of influ- 
ence or politics ; the present commissioner, 
Gen. Green B. Raum, maintaining that, as 
women take no part at the polls against the 
party holding the appointing power, they 
must not be debarred on political grounds 
from the reward of their earnest and consci- 
entious application to work, and he therefore 
advances them as impartially and as re- 
peatedly as their records call for recognition. 

One of the cases in point is Miss Desha, a 
sister-in-law of the silver-tongued Breckin-: 





ridge of Kentucky. She is one of the ex- 
aminers in the Southern Adjudicating 
Division, is a woman of great earnestness 
and force, and is dowered with an extraor- 
dinary capacity for work of all kinds. 

She is well known throughout the country 
as one of the most enthusiastic officers of the 
patriotic association organized last year, and 
incorporated under the laws of Congress 
(applicable to the District of Columbia), June 
8, 1891, the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution ; and also as one 
of the most practical and successful workers 
for the best advancement of women. 

Another representative of a great historic 
name is Miss Wilcox. She is a great- 


grandniece of Andrew Jackson, and her 
mother, the daughter of Andrew Jackson 
Donelson, was born in the White House. 
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They have a number of relics of their famous 
kinsman, among them a scimiter, sent him 
by one of the sultans on the ratification 
of a treaty. The accompanying letter 
declares it once belonged to Mahomet. 

Memoranda and notes of priceless historic 
value are in the collection of family papers, 
one an account of the shocking scenes he 
passed through as a child, when Tarleton 
threw away his manhood on the North Caro- 
lina coast and murdered and mutilated the 
brave men who opposed him. 

Miss Wilcox is also a grandniece of Miss 
Bettie Donelson who has just sent such an 
appropriate gift to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,—a gavel made of wood 
of the chapel built at the Hermitage, Jack- 
son’s home in Tennessee. 

Another representative of a sturdy patriot 
is Mrs. Cougee, a grandniece of Israel Put- 
nam. Another is Miss Towles, who is a 
great-granddaughter of Col. Oliver Towles, 
one of General Washington’s staff officers, 
and a granddaughter several times removed 
of General Lewis of Virginia. Not only was 
the latter noted in Revolutionary annals, but 
in the Indian wars he so broke the tribal 
powers and won such crushing victories that 
the Indians declared he had dyed the clover 
red with their blood throughout the state, 
citing in proof: ‘‘We had only white clover 
until he came, and now, see, it is red !’’ 

Miss Towles is also the near relative of that 
Lewis who, with Clarke, made the explora- 
tion that opened up the Northwest. 

Miss Agnes S. Bartlett is a great-grand- 
daughter of Josiah Bartlett of Vermont, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Mrs. Morgan is the wife of a grand- 
son of General Morgan of Tennessee. Mrs. 
Twiggs is a granddaughter of General 
Twiggs. Mrs. M. V. Brown, a granddaughter 
of Samuel Kenton, is still another worthy 
representative of a fine old name; and Miss 
Mason, the heroine of one of the most perfect 
love stories of the day; and Miss Wilson, 
through whose French eyes looks the spirit 
of her liberty-loving ancestor Samuel Boni- 
fant (Bon enfant), who came with Lafayette to 
fight for freedom and fell into slavery—but it 
was only the slavery of love, and his 
American wife made as good a citizen of him 
as he was a soldier. 

Then there are Mrs. Trusler who is the 
widow of Col. Nelson Trusler of the 84th 
Indiana Volunteers, who died at Indianapolis 
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while United States district attorney for the 
state; Miss Culbertson, a sister-in-law of 
Mr. Dalton, the postmaster of the 49th Con- 
gress ; Miss Maury, the niece of the assistant 
attorney-general; Miss Foley, the niece of 
the Bishops Foley ; and so the list runs, far, 
far beyond the limits of this article. 

One striking feature in this department, 
and indeed in all of them, is the earnestness 
with which such of the employees as have 
children toil to give them good educations. 
Sacrifice seems sweet when it means the ad- 
vancement of the tender lives entrusted to 
their care; toil is gladly doubled and depri- 
vation actually courted by this devoted class 
of women. And sometimes the children 
bring back another crown to the mothers as 
did, for instance, the pretty young daughter 
of Mrs. Brown. The young girl in question 
enjoys the unique reputation of being one of 
the best mathematicians in the United States, 
She was still in her teens when she entered 
the Nautical Almanac Office and became its 
wonder and pride. After being there a year 
or so she married, but she had got her special 
work so far on and it dealt so exclusively 
with the higher mathematics that she had to 
finish it; and those who have the entrée to 
her pretty home say that she impartially and 
alternately makes puddings and calculations, 
lunches and logarithms. 

The chiefs of division in the Pension Office 
give high praise to the employées, and cheer- 
fully admit that they are not only the equals 
of the employés in ability, accuracy, and 
fidelity, but that in many instances they sur- 
pass them in all three qualities. They are 
especially capable in briefing and examining, 
and when an increase of force is necessary 
the commissioner asks for a preponderance of 
women, giving as his reason that the corps 
already employed is so efficient that he con- 
siders it for the welfare of the office to 
increase it. 

The daily life of all government offices is 
necessarily one of routine, and the habit of 
those who live it is reticence. But occasion- 
ally an exquisite bit of romance comes to 
light, as the life and love story of Mrs. Jus- 
tice Matthews, told so gracefully by Mrs. 
John A. Logan ; now and then it is a tragedy 
so startling as to seem impossible. 

To this last class belongs the adventure of 
a lady now no longer in the office. She was 
the widow of a naval officer who, dying 
on the Pacific slope, left her nothing but 
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his sword, his good name, and his commis- 
sions. The last installment of his pay 
sufficed to raise a stone to his memory, and 
then the question of providing for the widow 
arose. She had friends and relatives in the 
East, and those who rallied about her in her 
grief asked the privilege of making up a 
purse and paying her expenses home. But 
she, with the independence that so often 
characterizes the most carefully nurtured 
American women, declined with thanks ; but 
told.them she would be glad of any employ- 
ment that would yield a support. 

One of her husband’s friends remembered a 
lighthouse down the coast that needed a 
keeper and yielded a goodincome. This he 
offered her, telling her he would explain 
matters at Washington and have appointed 
such an assistant as would make her duties 
those of a superintendent rather than an 
actual guardian of lamps and lanterns. 
Much interest was felt at headquarters and 
the appointments were speedily made out, 
the new assistant proving to be an old 
man-of-war’s man, a Dane who had sailed 
under her husband and who devoted himself 
to her and’ the lanterns with a fidelity that 
argued well for the safety of both. 

The beacon was set in a lonely spot, the 
nearest life being at the coast guard’s station 
far up the beach and the life-saving station 
far down the same, the beach patrol being the 
only passer-by, and that in the season of 
wrecks alone. 

For months the light burned clear and the 
life of the two keepers ran smoothly ; but 
when the gales broke in the fall, the serv- 
ing man began to behave oddly and grew as 
strange in his speech as he was in his man- 
ner, and one day astonished and incensed his 
captain’s widow by offering himself in mar- 
riage. She refused him peremptorily and 
with a sharp rebuke that set him brooding 
and finally seemed to make him permanently 
morose, for he avoided her and sulked when 
obliged to be in her presence. Then he 
renewed his suit, and then——. But the 
beach patrol’s story of the other half is very 
dramatic : 

“‘T was out on my beat, which ends short 
of the lighthouse. It was a wild night, with 
the seas bursting high and the foam driving 
like snow. I was as uncomfortable as I ever 
was in my life, but for some reason I felt I 
just had to go to the light. I turned back to 
the station twice, but it was no use. I spun 
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round and shouldered through the wind and 
spin-drift till I was about abreast the build- 
ing. Then I pressed on, for the lamps were 
burning clear and the windows were bright 
and I felt I was a fool for my pains. 

‘*Then I heard a scream, but there were 
sea-birds enough to account for that, and I 
butted ahead on the home run in the teeth of 
the gale. 

“It didn’t do a bit though, and back I 
traipsed and knocked at the door. 

“‘T didn’t get any answer, but, listening 
close, I heard a sort of smothered gurgling 
and growling and I burst open the door. 

“I thought I’d drop! There hung 
Mrs. —— by a rope thrown over a beam, her 
eyes rolled up and set, her face purple, and 
she was about at the last gasp. And there 
was the Dane croucbed down in one corner 
hauling away on the other end of the rope 
and gibbering with the foam on his mouth, 
crazy asa June bug. 

‘‘IT jumped on him and cut the rope. I 
heard her fall, but I could not look, for I had 
a handful for about five minutes. Then I got 
him down and tied him hand and foot and 
turned to help the poor lady. It took me a 
long time to bring her back, and all the time 
the lunatic shrieking on the floor. 

‘* She had pluck, I tell you, for she stayed 
there alone with him until Iran back to the 
station for help; and then when we had 
carried him off she’d have stayed there till 
the doctor came three days’ journey ; but we 
told off two men to stand by and watch, and 
she kept thinking of their comfort and try- 
ing to make them coffee, when her throat 
was bleeding and swollen so she could hardly 
breathe and her head was gone all queer.’’ 

The poor head stayed ‘‘queer,’’ too queer 
for such work, and after a long rest she was 
appointed to the Pension Office, but her 
nerves never recovered their tone, and a year 
or so ago a purse was quietly made up and 
she was sent abroad. 

During Mr. Arthur’s administration the 
Pension Office had one employee who received 
the largest salary paid by the government to 
a woman, Mrs. Sweet. She was the pension 
agent at Chicago, and the office was worth 
some thousands of dollars per annum, the 
salary being $5,000 and the perquisites yield- 
ing a tidy addition to that sum. In the 
change of administration, however, she lost 
her position, and now the ‘‘best salary’’ 
feather adorns the cap of the Land Office. 
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A NEW OCCUPATION FOR OLD PEOPLE. 


WHEN people get old, the question as to 
what shall be their occupations may be more 
important than it has been at any previous 
period of their lives. They may only stay 
out their existence, with the consciousness 
that they are superannuated members of 
society, who have fallen out of the procession 
which is marching along with the progress 
of the world and have been left behind to die 
as beasts and some savage tribes of men aban- 
don the exhausted of their members. 

Such old people, pitiable in their decay, 
may be sustained by appropriate regard, but 
they do not represent the true dignity of age. 
They have dropped behind when they might 
have gone ahead. They have accounted 
themselves supernumeraries in society when 
really they might be among its most impor- 
tant and useful factors, if they would only 
forget their age as measured by years alone. 
They have put themselves on the retired list 
when they are still fitted for active service. 
Their faculties fall into decay simply because 
they do not exercise them. No matter how 
young a man may be in years he can pro- 
duce for himself the same result in the same 
way. 

Physicians can report many cases wherein 
are manifested all the symptoms of age at the 
very beginning of manhood, and so also they 
can point out examples of physical and in- 
tellectual youth even at a period exceeding 
the Psalmist’s limit of life. Run through 
history yourself, and more especially the 
history of our own time, and you can make 
out a long list of men distinguished in states- 
manship, science, literature, and the church, 
whose intellectual prowess has been dis- 
played up to fourscore years and beyond. 

They would not grow old; they would not 
allow themselves to be counted out of the 
world of thought and accomplishment. They 
remained in the competition tothe last. Life 
was not mere animal existence for them after 
they had passed the limit where conventional 
age begins. Longevity did not bring rest, 
for they kept the intellectual machine bright 
with the friction of continued use. It simply 
gave them time to learn more and to do 
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more with the advantage of a training and 
an experience so much prolonged. 

We have received a letter which enforces 
in a very striking way, the truth of what we 
have said. It also furnishes an example 
profitable for the consideration of every man 
who imagines that the mere weight of years 
crushes out his capacity for intellectual im- 
provement and prevents his taking in a new 
employment the eager interest which is 
necessary to its successful pursuit. The 
letter is from Mr. Robert Christie, of Balti- 
more. If we measure age in the ordinary 
way he is undoubtedly old, for he has 
reached eighty-one years, but if we apply the 
test of the desire and capacity for intellectual 
growth, he is young, as young as a college 
lad, and much younger than some of the 
fortunate youth with whom he competes. 

Mr. Christie tells us that he began the 
Chautauqua course of reading ten years ago 
when he was at the age of seventy-one, 
already an old man according to the usual 
computation of age. He was at a time of 
life when many people feel justified in going 
on the retired list, so far as concerns any 
active participation in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and any interest in novel occupations. 
He began, he says, ‘with a very slight 
acquaintance with the three R’s,’’ and he has 
followed on as best he could—so he modestly 
describes his remarkable achievement—until 
now he has eighteen seals on his diploma 
and is in the third year’s special course for 
graduates of the C. L. S. C. 

Among his studies he took up the learning 
of Greek. ‘‘ Without an instructor,’’ writes 
Mr. Christie, ‘‘and by snatching up the Greek 
Oliendorf at leisure moments or odd times, I 
have acquired a little smattering of that 
wonderful language.’”” What he calls a 
‘little smattering’’ is really about as much 
knowledge of Greek as is possessed by nine 
tenths of college boys, if not by the majority 
of college graduates. So far as he has learned 
the language he has learned it as a living 
language, of which he can make actual use 
in writing, if not in speaking. We do not 
doubt that if Mr. Christie spent a few months 
in Greece, reading the newspapers and listen- 
ing to the conversation of educated modern 




















Greeks, who now speak almost pure classical 
Greek, he would find that he could use the 
language easily and freely as a means of 
communication, so soon would the existing 
pronunciation come to a man of his youthful 
aptitude for acquirement. 

We say this because he sends us the trans- 
lation into Greek of part of a speech recently 
made by him to his circle, so remarkable is 
the performance. If he were a lad of twenty 
under the tuition of a Greek professor 
after long years of study of the language, it 
would be a creditable exhibition of industry 
and acquirement. It would be a test of their 
knowledge of Greek to which few college 
students would care to be submitted. 

Both his letter and this specimen of his 
proficiency prove very conclusively that the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Christie is youthful, how- 
ever gray may be his hairs. It also indicates 
that his is a happy old age, for at no period of 
life can there be happiness except in making 
the full use of the faculties of turning every 
capacity to use, and least of all in age. 

Consciousness of decay brings depression, 
but discovery of the ability for growth 
gives youthful exhilaration. Nothing is so 
delightful as finding out that the machine 
has not worn out after all, but is ready for 
use to good purpose even to the end. What 
men want in both youth and age is the 
recreation which is afforded by a keen inter- 
est in occupations that make them forget 
themselves. ‘ It prolongs their lives, for the 
foundation of youth is not exhausted. A 
variety of occupations furnishes far better 
recreation than the mere pursuit of pleasure 
for itself. Even a hobby serves the purpose 
more effectually than any direct chase of the 
happiness, so elusive is the prize when you go 
hunting for it instead of waiting for it to 
come to you while you are seeking only to 
make the best use of your life. 

The experience of Mr. Christie therefore 
offers a lesson for every man and every 
woman to whom old age has come. It sug- 
gests an occupation which cheats time and 
brings back the zeal and enthusiasm of 
youth. In such acquisition there is a joy no- 
wise else attainable. It brings the old in 
years back into the current of human activity, 
prevents their retrogression, and sends them 
forward as comrades of the young. They are 
still boys and girls at school, with their 
interests as vital and their ambition for 
progress as fresh and eager. Happily for 
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them Chautauqua offers to everybody the 
opportunity and the incentive which it 
furnished for Mr. Christie, so happy in the 
consciousness that he.is still growing and 
advancing at eighty-one years. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


PATRIOTISM is a theme upon which little 
is heard except in war and Independence Day 
orations. In time of peace the emotion of 
love of country seems to lie dormant and un- 
spoken. Yet that emotion is the one lever- 
age upon which American institutions and 
America itself are reared. As long as the 
Republic was an experiment whose issue was 
doubtful, American citizenship stood to- 
gether as a fulcrum in which was grounded 
united patriotism which succeeded in lifting 
the name American to the level of any race 
name on earth. When the experiment be- 
came a success, a quietus settled upon its 
forces ; meanwhile national strength is being 
drawn upon heavily by the disintegrating 
forces of immigration floods and gigantic 
private enterprises. For that reason, 
auspicious is the birth of a society whose 
prime purpose is to revive old-fashioned 
loyalty to our land; most auspicious is 
the birth of that society when it is able to 
prescribe its own parentage for three or 
four generations back—the time at which, as 
educators say, a person’s bringing up 
should begin. Such is the source of the so- 
ciety of The Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. 

When The Sons of the Revolution or- 
ganized over two years ago, a clause was 
adopted in their constitution excluding 
women. Straightway a halfscore of ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters ’’ through whose veins coursed the blood 
of Revolutionary mothers and fathers and 
in whose minds the same idea seemed to be 
germinating, spoke out: ‘ Did not our moth- 
ers serve well and worthily in the cause of 
Independence? Was not the spinning of 
soldier-cloth, the harvesting of supplies, the 
tending of flocks and herds, the nursing of 
wounded, the sleepless guarding of unpro- 
tected cottages and cabins, the melting of 
cherished plate and pewter, to say nothing 
of the perilous horseback dashes which the 
dauntless Revolutionary wives dared to carry 
dispatches for American officers, the auda-. 
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cious driving back home of cattle confis- 
cated by the British among whistling bullets, 
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“were not these and other unheralded serv- 


ices distinguished for patriotism? Should 
not the women, descendants of those freedom 
founders, keep bright the memory of their 
love and sacrifices?’’ The call was widely 
answered. Thus was formed at Washington 
in October, 1890, the first historically founded, 
purely patriotic society ever organized by 
women. 

At the first meeting the presence 
of descendants of the Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson families, besides those of patri- 
ots like Harriet Arnett, the chronicle of whose 
bravery remains for this society to reclaim 
from tradition and family lore, attested the 
strength of the Revolutionary blood current 
alive in the present generation. When or- 
ganized, the national society of The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, after limiting its 
membership to those descended from a Rev- 
olutionary soldier or recognized patriot 
or from the mother of such patriot, 
proclaimed its objects: To perpetuate the 
memory of the Revolutionary heroes and 
heroines by the purchase and preservation of 
historic places, relics, documents, and records 
of patriots ; by historic research relating to 
the Revolution, and the promotion of cele- 
brations of patriotic anniversaries. To pro- 
mote institutions for the diffusion of learning, 
to develop enlightened opinions and the 
largest capacity for performing duties of 
citizenship. To maintain and extend Amer- 
ican institutions, and to aid mankind in 
securing the blessings of freedom. 

The society is centralized at Washington, 
there being no state organizations. A sin- 
gle regent for each state is appointed, through 
whom members of local chapters apply to the 
national society, thus maintaining close rela- 
tion of all members of the organization. 

Graceful sentiments are embodied in the 
nomenclature and insignia of the ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters.’” The annual meeting of regents and 
delegates of all chapters at Washington 
each Feb. 22nd is called the ‘‘ Continental 
Congress’’ ; Abigail Adams at the spinning 
wheel forms the center of the thirteen-starred 
seal; the badge is a spinning wheel with 
each of its thirteen spokes surmounted by a 
star and a silver-flaxed distaff in the back- 
ground, suggesting the vigorous part played 
by the society’s progenitors. Characteristic 
also are the decorations, at meetings of the 
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“‘Daughters,’’ where America’s ‘‘ First in 
War’’ is embowered in festoons of stars and 
stripes. 

The “‘ First Lady of the Land,”’ Mrs. Harri- 
son, is the president general. A glance atthe 
personnel of the board of managers connects 
the names of many with well-known patriots ; 
a grandniece of Washington, Clara Barton, 
Mrs. General Greely, and a score other names 
suggest a cast of eminence and worth. Yet 
in its infancy, the society of the ‘‘ Daughters”’ 
numbers almost one thousand members. 
True to its professions it has undertaken the 
restoration of the tomb of Mary, mother of 
Washington, which for many years has 
pointed a silent finger of reproach at the 
nation for its ungrateful neglect ; it has pro- 
jected a Revolutionary Memorial Hall for the 
preservation of relics, letters, documents, and 
mementos of that epoch which are pouring 
in upon the society, and also for an assembly 
hall; it has secured space in the Woman's 
Department of the Columbian Exposition, in 
which it proposes to make an object lesson 
of American history that will fully explain 
its mission ; it has instituted a series of lec- 
tures by eminent historians to be delivered 
this winter in Washington. 

What are the probabilities? In ‘‘devel- 
oping an enlightened public opinion 
and the largest capacity for performing the 
duties of citizens,’ this society need take but 
astepto enter politics. And what better chan- 
nel for the activities of a class whose caste is 
that breeding which should come from trans- 
mitted courage, and lofty conception of the 
duties of citizenship? Politics and patriotism 
once inseparable in this land are now well- 
nigh strangers. What service more needed 
than to introduce them again, by reclaiming 
from the low plane of personal profit the 
questions whose solution should be the study 
of every citizen from the standpoint of the 
country’s welfare. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution will become an edu- 
cational factor, strengthening American loy- 
alty through the whole school system, into 
which the grist of every nation is poured to 
come out American, good or bad. 

It has been predicted that a society of 
‘* Daughters of the Revolution’’ will turnish 
the foundations upon which an ‘‘ American 
aristocracy ’’ will rear its haughty claims. 
Many light-minded persons, filled with 
foreign ideas of rank, can be found to grasp 
at the idea of founding an American ‘‘ no- 
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bility.’ Such an idea would have been 
most repugnant to the patriots upon de- 
scent from whom this claim would be based. 
They believed what American institutions 
have always taught that ‘Every tub 
should stand on its own bottom.” Should 
the ‘‘ Daughters”’ teach a perversion of this 
idea, their society would prove a curse ; keep- 
ing to the line it has prescribed, of brighten- 
ing the fires of patriotism a the land, 
it will be a blessing. 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 


THERE is no country in Europeconcerning 
whose contemporary policy and condition it 
is so difficult to secure trustworthy informa- 
tion as Russia. Under the autocratic system 
news is carefully suppressed, and the Czar 
himself finds it impossible to get at the facts 
concerning the state of affairs in any prov- 
ince or any popular movement. 

In these days tyranny can exist only by 
suppression of knowledge. It is difficult, 
therefore, to reach an exact conclusion with 
regard to the extent and hardship of the per- 
secutions to which the Jews under the Rus- 
sian rule have been subjected during recent 
months. Enough is known, however, to 
make it clear that reports fall short of the 
terrible reality. In magnitude and suffering 
probably no other race persecution has been 
so terrible as that now going on in the empire 
of the Czar. 

There are between four and five million 
Jews under the Russian rule, of whom about 
one million are in the Polish provinces. They 
have been in their present homes, most of 
them, for several centuries ; in many cases 
their ancestors were there before the discovery 
of America. They are, when decently treated, 
an industrious and peacefully disposed peo- 
ple, too long accustomed to ostracism and re- 
striction to rebel at any conditions which 
permit them to live. 

They have at times fared well in Russia. 
The Czar Nicholas opened seminaries for 
them ; he planted Jewish farming colonies ; 
he permitted them to dress like his other sub- 

jects. Alexander II., the father of the pres- 
ent Czar, went still further; he threw open 
the higher schools to them; he respected 
their Sabbath observance ; he admitted them 
to government service ; he gave them access 
to all the trades and professions ; he even 
H-Jan. 
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permitted them, in some provinces, to hold 
land and to exercise the municipal franchise. 
It seemed as if the Russian Jews were at last 
to be allowed to live on an equality with 
other Russian subjects. 

But the bomb which killed Alexander II. 
struck a heavy blow at Jewish progress and 
prosperity. No one outside of government 
circles knows why the policy of the govern- 
ment has changed ; but changed it certainly 
has, and changed back into the old-time 
medizeval mood of hatred and persecution. 

Several times during the past decade there 
have been what are known as ‘‘ peasant re- 
volts,’ brutal mobs breaking into the Jew- 
ish quarters, destroying property, commit- 
ting murder and every kind of outrage with 
a cold-blooded cruelty incredible to western 
peoples. It is charged, and apparently on 
good grounds, that the government has 
made no attempt to suppress these outbreaks 
of popular fury, but has incited and en- 
couraged them. 

The present persecution takes two forms: 
assaults by the populace and direct attacks 
by the government. There has always been 
among the Russian peasants, as among peas- 
ants in other parts of Europe, an antipathy 
to the Jews strong enough, under slight prov- 
ocation, to blaze up into destructive rage. 
It is the belief of the peasant that the Jew 
thrives on his misfortunes; and as he is 
often stupid, unthrifty, and intemperate and 
the Jew is temperate, shrewd, and with a 
little ready money at commmand, there is a 
plausible ground for the feeling. 

This an*ipathy, directly encouraged by the 
attitude of the government, has shown itself 
during the last year in many brutal attacks 
on Jews in the different provinces. 

The motives which actuate the government 
are not definitely known, but they may be 
inferred. Itis denied that religious antag- 
onism has any place in the present policy, 
but as the German Lutheran subjects of Rus- 
sia and her Polish Catholic subjects are just 
now feeling the heavy hand of the Greek 
Church it is probable that the Jews are suffer- 
ing from the same cause. 

A considerable number of Jews have been 
concerned in various nihilistic intrigues 
and this has aroused both the anger and the 
fear of the Czar. 

Most potent of all causes, however, is un- 
doubtedly the superior sagacity and thrift of 
the Jew ; sagacity and thrift which give him 
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immense advantage in his daily competition 
with his Russian neighbor. 

The government makes no concealment of 
its purpose to drive the Jews out of Russia, 
not |by direct decree of banishment but by 
making life intolerable for them ; and it de- 
fends this monstrous race outrage on eco- 
nomic grounds. The Russian cannot compete 
with the Jew, it says in effect, and we must 
drive out the Jew to protect the Russian ! 

_ To accomplish this purpose it closes the 

doors of the schools against Jewish children ; 
excludes them from many cities and prov- 
inces; drives them out of the professions 
and trades, out of government service, out of 
all honorable livelihood. Mechanics, gov- 
ernment clerks, druggists, chemists, engi- 
neers, students, and farmers, have been sud- 
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denly expelled from their homes and voca- 
tions on so short notice that their property 
has been practically confiscated. Whole 
quarters of cities, densely populated, have 
been ruthlessly cleaned out; hundreds of 
thousands have been driven out of their homes 
to perish by the way or to starve in the few 
sections where they are still permitted to live. 

They are to be driven out of Russia by be- 
ing starved out ; this is the policy of one of 
the greatest powers in Europe toward several 
millions of its most peaceful and capable sub- 
jects. 

The noble scheme of Baron Hirsch to aid 
his people in this crisis will do something to 
alleviate their sufferings ; but the misery and 
mortality involved in such a race persecution 
are incalculable, 
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A PRIVATE letter from Bishop Vincent, 
who has been abroad several months in 
search of health, brings the intelligence that 
he is restored to vigor. His trip has been a 
most enjoyable one. Landing in England, 
he remained some time in London, took a 
short tour through Scotland, then crossed 
the channel for Paris, where he met Dr. Har- 
per, principal of the Chautauqua system. 
From Paris Bishop Vincent turned his course 
tothe Alps, making a stay at Geneva, then 
seeking the warmer climate of Milan, Venice, 
Florence, and Rome. Returning by the 
Riviera he stopped at Cannes, and will com- 
plete his trip by another visit in Paris and 
London. His return home will be governed 
by the firmness of his health. 


A REFRESHING spectacle was witnessed at 
Washington a few weeks ago—that of a life- 
long political character presiding over a re- 
ligious assembly composed of bishops and 
clergymen. The impression is so strongly 
prevalent that political life is fatal to religion, 
that many men whose virtue and talents are 
badly needed in public affairs steadily refuse 
overtures from their party because unwilling 
to subject their principles to the corrosive 
power of politics. Ex-Senator Edmunds, a 
public official for more than twenty-five years, 
recently presided over the Fourteenth Episco- 
pal Congress. It is probable that the fact that 
he early established a reputation for public in- 


tegrity, served him as a safeguard through 
his career. Nothing could be more fitting 
with which to crown Senator Edmunds’ 
quarter-century of honorable public service 
than the dignity which has been bestowed 
upon him by his church. 

THE sudden withdrawal of the charges of 
heresy against Dr. Briggs caused a general 
surprise. Just how the trial could be con- 
sistently dropped after it had been deemed 
necessary to carry the matter as far as it had 
gone, has never been clearly explained. 
There was evidently a blunder somewhere. 
But the curious world has been left to con- 
jecture, whether sober second thought failed 
to discover, after all, matter of dangerous 
sceptical import in Dr. Briggs’ teachings, or 
whether there had been a mistake as to the 
real dimensions of the Presbyterian Church, 
and acareful remeasurement showed that it 
was sufficiently broad to include all those 
holding, as did he, more liberal views. What- 
ever decision as to these questions the world 
may reach, it feels that the Church was wise 
in dropping ‘‘the letter of the law which 
killeth’”? and retaining ‘‘the spirit which 
giveth life.”’ 


THE widespread comment on the recent 
failures of national banks throughout the 
country has been caused by the large 
amounts of money involved rather than the 
number of failures. The secretary of the 


























treasury authoritatively states that out of the 
4,000 national banks in the United States 
only six or seven have failed in the last 
twelve months. No reliable statistics are at 
hand showing the number of private banks 
which have failed during the same period, 
but it is generally supposed to be greater. 
In any case it seems probable that the recent 
failures will have at least two results. They 
will lead to an increased carefulness in the 
examination of national banks and they will 
be the means of causing an investigation by 
the next Congress of the national banking 
system, 

THE anarchists of Chicago recently held a 
meeting to commemorate the anniversary of 
the day on which their fellow anarchists were 
hanged, some five yearsago. The spirit of 
the meeting and the conduct of the partici- 
pants were such that the police dismissed the 
crowd and arrested some of the leaders. 
Chicago cannot well allow anything of this 
character to disturb the peace of the city, 
particularly when preparations are being 
made for thousands of visitors. It is reas- 
suring to the country and to the multitude 
who contemplate going to the Columbian 
Exposition to know that the Chicago author- 
ities are on the alert to stop in a summary 
way all proceedings in the least calculated to 
endanger the peace and safety of the city. 


THE current interest in the discussion of 
public road-making is indicative of a dispo- 
sition on the part of a large class to make an 
improvement in the construction and main- 
tenance of the public highway. In the cities 
the streets are cared for by the municipalities 
themselves, while in the country the farmers 
are largely responsible for the condition of 
theroads. There is a profit in good country 
roads and the United States is not receiving 
the benefit from a perfected plan of operations 
in this respect that even some of the smallest 
European countries are receiving. The 
American farmer is beginning to see in the 
making of roads something beyond the work- 
ing out of a tax somewhat disagreeable and 
the profit to be derived from good roads, to 
say nothing of the increased pleasure in riding 
over them, will have its effect in the road- 
making of the future. 


ANOTHER phase of the labor problem is 
presented in the release of the criminals in 
Tennessee by the miners. The tendency toa 
lower rate of wages caused by the employ- 
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ment of convict labor can result in nothing but 
dissatisfaction in so far asthe honest working- 
man is concerned. This cause operated in 
Lawrence where convicted criminals were 
sent to the mines to work. Wages began to 
decrease and a protest was entered by the 
miners to no purpose. Disregarding all law 
the miners then released the convicts, who fled 
the state. There is no justification for the 
abuse of public law and while the miners will 
receive but little sympathy in their course, it 
is hoped that Tennessee will join the column 
of states which prohibit the employment of 
convict labor except under exceptional con- 
ditions. 





THE recent purchase by the University of 
Chicago of the Berlin Collection is one 
whose importance has not been generally 
noticed. This vast library consists of about 
350,000 books and 150,000 dissertations, with 
duplicates amounting to one-fifth the collec- 
tion. A unique feature of it is two hundred 
manuscripts belonging to the epoch between 
the 8th and 19th centuries, including three 
original letters of Raphael. Anything like 
a list of its special features is impossible to 
be given, involving mention of an exhaus- 
tive collection of standard works on pale- 
ography, a vast aggregation of magazines of 
learned societies in all European cities, a 
very complete collection of Greek and Latin 
classics, embracing the best editions of every 
classic printed, tomes of archzological 
writings, materials for the most extended 
philological and historic research, and a col- 
lection of scientific papers, judged the richest 
ofits kind. In classic archzological works 
it includes many volumes and sets not found 
either in the Royal Library at Berlin or in 
the British Museum. It is an endless mine 
for specialists. The catalogue price of the 
books is between $600,000 and $700,000. 
Library experts attest that the collection is 
one which would require many years and 
incalculable pains to bring together, and 
which could not be found once in a century. 


THE spectacle presented a few nights ago 
of a New York Citizens’ mass meeting at 
which a number of prominent New Yorkers 
spoke in behalf of aiding Louisiana to sup- 
press the lottery defaming that state, is one 
which should commend itself to every state 
and large community. The lottery question 
is one of interest to all states, not alone from 
a moral standpoint but from economic 
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reasons. The most potent argument ad- 
vanced by the lottery in pleading its cause 
before the Louisiana legislature, was that 
ninety-seven per cent of its enormous reve- 
nue is drawn from the other states. The 
legislature having passed the amendment to 
the constitution extending the life of the 
lottery for twenty-five years, it remains for 
the people of Louisiana to approve or disap- 
prove of the amendment to decide whether this 
tax shall be fastened upon the country for a 
quarter of a century longer. Several arrests 
for violations of the anti-lottery postal law 
prove that that measure has not daunted the 
boldness of the company, which if worsted is 
able to resort to private carriers. There is 
one chance yet of suppressing it through the 
quiet forces of the law ; the good people of 
Louisiana who are making the effort to do 
this should receive the moral and material 
aid of every other state in the Union. 


THE results of the methods adopted in the 
last few months in the treatment of the In- 
dians, go far to disprove the claim that the 
only successful mode of dealing with them 
is at the point of the bayonet. The recent 
order authorizing one company of Indians to 
each regiment of whites west of the Missis- 
sippi has resulted in arming seven compa- 
nies which have given full satisfaction to 
their commandants,contrasting strongly with 
their hostile attitude of a year ago. Mili- 
tary discipline and regularity of habits 
will aid greatly in their civilization. The 
allotment law has also proved one of the 
most valuable means ever devised of making 
citizens of Indians, about twelve thousand 
having since its passage either taken their 
allotments or signified their intention of 
doing so, against sixteen thousand Indians 
who had already become citizens. 


KEEN interest was felt throughout the coun- 
try in the November elections, since they 
indicate the probabilities fornext year. Show- 
ing the status of the Farmers’ Alliance in 
Kansas and Nebraska, of prohibition in Iowa, 
of public sentiment in Ohio regarding free 
silver and tariff, and, no less, the strength of 
Tammany in New York, they will modify if 
not determine politics to be adopted in the 
coming national fray. The Australian voting 
system was generally practiced, which 
though adopted in many states is not yet be- 
yond the experimental stage. Few realize 
that, gentle as the influence of this reform is, 
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upon its efficacy the American people in part 
depend for relief from the gigantic evil which 
has become the most invidious foe of our 
government. In norespect has the American 
system been more severely criticised abroad 
than in the encouragement it affords to 
political corruption. The blanket vote so 
cripples vote-brokerage that bribery funds 
must shrink enormously. Should those 
states adopting ballot reform add enact- 
ments requiring their central committees to 
render sworn statements of moneys received 
for election purposes and the disposal of the 
same, the political machine would have to 
be reorganized. 


A COMMOTION in departmental circles in 
Washington has followed the publication of 
a book, whose author, a pension clerk, has 
been discharged for writing it. The book 
dealing with about a half dozen characters, 
all bad, excepting the heroine and her lover, 
fills a very tiny mission, and the author is 
te be commiserated upon its narrow limits. 
The pity is that the heroine, in this day of 
Civil Service Reform when there are so many 
positions with no degradations attached, 
should fall into the worst snares known to 
ante-reform days. A young lady of pluck ap- 
pointed to the public service has it largely to 
decide for herself whether her path be thorny 
or smooth, even under the chief described. 
It is to be regretted that one attempting to 
delineate life should be able to compass only 
fragmentary features, and those the worst. 


FEARS are prevalent lest the new republic 
of Brazil which has lately been trembling in 
the balance should go to pieces. Foundation 
for this feeling cons‘sts in the survival of an 
Imperial party in Brazil, in an apparent mis- 
apprehension of the restrictions upon an 
elected president as shown by the usurpative 
acts of Fonseca, and in the fact that repub- 
lican ideas develop more slowly in Latin than 
in Saxon races. Such showing ignores the 
facts upon which the strongest hope for 
republican Brazil is based. The new presi- 
dent, Peixotto, whose succession to the office 
has not been obnoxious to the revolting 
provinces, is not a political opponent of Fon- 
seca, showing the opposition movement to 
be personal, and not against the republic. 
Only the literate have a vote in Brazil, thus 
confining the direction of affairs to the intel- 
ligent classes, who will be slow to revert 
from the position of the most important of 





























South American republics to that of a non- 
progressive empire. 

THE extradition treaty which was recently 
agreed to by the United States and Great 
Britain seems to be in reality a complicated 
machine, so absorbed in its own mechanism 
and operations that the criminal to be extra- 
dited has reason to look upon it rather as a 
friend than a foe. Recently, the police de- 
partment of Boston cabled to Scotland Yards 
fora man known to be in London who had 
committed a crime in Boston. A month 
passed, when Governor Russell’s secretary 
came to the police inspector inquiring if a cer- 
tainman in London was wanted. TheEnglish 
detectives had referred the cablegram to the 
British Foreign Office, which had forwarded 
it to Minister Lincoln, who thereupon com- 
municated with Secretary Blaine, who in 
turn sent inquiries to the governor of Massa- 
chusetts. From him, after hearing from the 
Boston police, the ball had to be set rolling 
back along the same track until it reached 
Scotland Yards, whose officials were then 
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ready to arrest the criminal. Meanwhile the 
latter had taken up his residence in Antwerp, 
where Scotland Yards preparations were in- 
operative. Other instances of the same char- 
acter suggest an amendment to the treaty to 
read, ‘‘ First catch the man.”” Any amount 
of red tape required to tie him up is then in 
order. 

THE country is to be congratulated upon 
the increasing appreciation in Europe of 
American meats. Secretary Rusk estimates 
the losses to pork raisers of this country be- 
cause of foreign discrimination, at $260,000,- 
ooo. Germany, Denmark, and Italy led the 
movement to admit properly inspected Amer- 
ican pork and now Austria-Hungary and 
France have followed the latter with a high 
tariff which is expected to be modified. The 
embargo, long kept up through false impres- 
sions, having been removed, it now remains 
for Congress to make an appropriation for a 
large increase in the number of government 
inspectors, to guarantee a good market to 
western cattle and pork raisers. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JANUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending January 9). 
“The Leading Facts of American History.” 
Paragraphs 259-280. 
“Social Institutions of the United States.’ 
Chapter XVI. 
“The Story of the Constitution.’’ 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Battles of Saratoga.’’ 
‘States Made from Territories.”’ 
Sunday Reading for January 3. 


To page 18. 


Second week (ending January 16). 
“The Leading Facts of American History.” 
Paragraphs 281-300. 
“Social Institutions of the United States.’ 
Chapter XVII. 
“The Story of the Constitution.’’—To page 31. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Domestic and Social Life of the Colonists.” 
‘Physical Life.’ 
Sunday Reading for January Io. 
Third week (ending January 23). 
“The Leading Facts of American History.’ 
Paragraphs 301-316. 
“Social Institutions of the United States.” 
Chapter XVIII. 





‘‘The Story of the Constitution.” —To page 46. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘‘ Trading Companies.”’ 
‘‘ National Agencies for Scientific Research.” 
Sunday Reading for January 17. 
Fourth week (ending January 30). 
“The Leading Facts of American History.’ 
Paragraphs 317-344. 
“Social Institutions of the United States.” 
Chapter XIX. 
‘The Story of the Constitution.’’—To page 60. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘The History of Political Parties in America.” 
“‘ Science and the Feeding of Animals.” 
Sunday Reading for January 24 and 31. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
LINCOLN DAY—JANUARY I. 
To be honest as this world goes is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand —Shakspere. 
A RAIL PARTY. 
If the circle can assemble in a room having 
an old-fashioned fireplace it will add greatly to 
the interest of the occasion; an open grate or 
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stove, however, will well serve the purpose. 
The mantel piece should be draped with flags 
and a picture of Lincoln, or several of them, 
placed over it. Each member of the circle is to 
come bringing a miniature fence rail, and is to 
be prepared to tell some part of Lincoln’s his- 
tory. That all may be arranged in proper se- 
quence, special topics must be assigned 
before hand and called for in consecutive order 
by numbers. The following may be found a 
helpful arrangement: 1. Lincoln’s ancestors 
and other relatives; 2. Childhood ; 3. Education 
and love of books; 4. Personal appearance and 
physical strength; 5. First attempts at public 
speaking and at writing; 6. First business ad- 
ventures; 7. Connection with the Black Hawk 
War; 8. Love and marriage; 9. Life asalawyer 
to. Early political life and speeches; 11. Lin- 
coln as president; 12. As commander-in-chief 
of the army; 13. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and his life-long hatred of slavery; 14. His 
death; 15. Hischaracter; 16. His biographers. 
The number of topics may be increased or dimin- 
ished to suit the requirements of each circle. 

The telling of these bits of history may repre- 
sent the splitting of the rails—for diffident talk- 
ers it will not require a very great stretch of the 
imagination to perceive some likeness between 
the two acts—but each must follow the example 
of the great ‘‘rail splitter’? and do his best pos- 
sible. When each has finished his part his rail 
is to be thrown down upon the hearth ; when all 
are done there will be a pile of rails ready for use. 

Their use on this occasion is to serve as fag- 
ots. One after another, now in no régular 
order, is to tell a story,either one about Lincoln 
or one that he told. If these should prove too 
difficult to find, auy story of the Civil War can 
be substituted. As each begins he is to draw 
out one of the rails, throw it on the fire, and 
while it burns tell his story, which, as in the 
“* fagot parties’? now in vogue, must be adapted 
in length so as to consume just the time the rail 
does in burning. (Ifthe rails are not patterned 
after some uniform model, it should bea rule 
that no one be allowed to draw out the one he 
contributed to the pile.) After the stories are 
done there can be a general conversation around 
the fire regarding the whole subject in general. 
Reading—‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.’’* 

SECOND WEEK. 

1, Character Sketch—Daniel Webster. 


*See The Library Table, page 504. 
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Paper—Professor Morse and the invention of 
telegraphy. 

Reading—‘‘ An Old-Time Reception.’’* 

An anticipatory exercise—A two-minutes’ 
talk given by different persons on each of 
the specified steps in the story of the Con- 
stitution as given on pages 12 and 13 in the 
text-book on the Constitution. The first 
to tell ‘‘how the colonies became self- 
governing communities,” the second “how 
they struggled for more than a century. . 
with King and Parliament,’’ etc.,—the in- 
formation to be gathered from other sources 
than from this book. Such a preview 
will heighten the interest of the whole work 
and make it of more practical value to every 
reader. 

Debate—Question: Is there a tendency in 
the United States Government toward a cen- 
tralization of power at Washington? 


THIRD WEEK. 


Table Talk—Modern improvement in naval 
architecture, beginning with the war-ship 
Monitor. 

Paper.—Marine defenses in general. (In 
addition to the measures of the Coast Sur- 
vey, treated in the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, there are the lighthouses, 
the system of signals, forts, fleets, etc., to 
be considered.) 

Reading—‘‘ The Japan Treaty.”’* 

Character Sketches—Generals Grant and 
McClellan (of the North), Generals Lee and 
Jackson (of the South), These may be 
four short sketches given in one paper, or 
four sketches by different persons. 
Questions and Answers on “ Social Institu- 
tions.” 


FOURTH WEEE. 
Questions and Answers on ‘The Story of 
Constitution.” 
Table Talk—Are dictators and all of their 
class doomed in America?—Balmaceda and 
Fonseca as examples, 
Reading—“ A Story of Science.”* 
Paper—Is the presence of the Negro race in 
the United States a source of danger in any 
sense? 
Debate—Question : Does the history of po- 
litical parties in America prove that a polit- 
ical career is debasing to manhood? 





*See The Library Table, page 504. 
































c. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR JANUARY. 


‘‘ "HH LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY.” 


P. 239. ‘‘Gag-rules.”’ ‘‘The so-called gag- 
laws of the United States consisted of resolu- 
tions and rules adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, beginning with 1836, against the 
reception and consideration of petitions on the 
subject of slavery, usually requiring that they be 
laid on the table without being read, printed, 
debated, or referred. In 1840 this denial of a 
constitutional right was embodied in a perma- 
nent rule of the House, which was finally re- 
pealed, chiefly through the efforts of John 
Quincy Adams, persistently continued through 
the whole period.” 

P. 245. ‘‘Fort Dearborn.” This was builtin 
1804 by the government. Inthe war of 1812 
the Indians fell upon the little garrison, killed 
over fifty of its inhabitants and burned the fort. 
In 1816 the fort was rebuilt and occupied until 
1837,when it was abandoned. In 1856 it wasen- 
tirely demolished save one of the cutbuildings, 
and this was burned in the great Chicago fire of 
1871. 

P. 249. ‘‘The Book of Mormon.” The Rev. 
Solomon Spaulding (1761-1816) moved from 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., to Conneaut, O., in 1809, 
and at this place he wrote a romance which he 
entitled ‘‘The Manuscript Found.” It pur- 
ported to be a true account of the first inhabit- 
ants of America, giving their customs and an 
account of the wars between tribes. The story 
pretended to be taken from a manuscript found 
in an ancient mound. ‘‘It is alleged that 
Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon compiled the 
‘Book of Mormon’ from Spaulding’s manu- 
script story, Rigdon having stolen it or a copy 
of it, from a printing office in which he worked 
in Pittsburgh.” 

P. 253. ‘‘The Dorr Rebellion.”” Newport at 
this time had only 8,000 inhabitants and six rep- 
resentatives, while Providence had 23,000 in- 
habitants and four representatives. Both the 
party in favor of reform and the state govern- 
ment party organized in Newport and an appeal 
to arms was made. The national government 
recognized King as the legal governor; he pro- 
claimed martial law and called out the militia. 
Dorr’s party was too small to stand against this 
opposition and dispersed. Dorr himself fled, but 
afterward, returning, was tried for treason and sen- 
tenced in 1814 to imprisonment for life, but under 
an act of general amnesty was released in 1851. 





The men who 


P. 254. ‘‘The anti-renters.” 
now made ‘“‘a final stand against the last asser- 
tions of feudalism. They protested against the 
enforcement of what they deemed unjust claims 
and loudly demanded an absolute limit to 
hereditary leases and an abolition of all feudal 
tenures. Permanent leaseholds they declared 
to be ‘feudal, aristocratic, and unrepublican.’ 
Protest was changed into action, resistance to 
the collection of rents became open and aggres- 
sive, and the Anti-Rent war of 1844 was the 
people’s protest against an unwise and tyran- 
nical landlordism.. . . The matter was only 
finally disposed of when in 1846 the Constitu- 
tional Convention of New York abolished for- 
ever all feudal tenures and freed the fertile fields 
of New York’s fairest agricultural section from 
the baronial burdens which had so long ham- 
pered its best development.” 

P. 290. ‘‘Contraband.” A Latin derivative 
from two words contra, against, and (Low 
Latin) dandum, aban, proclamation. ‘‘Contra- 
band goods are such goods as are prohibited to 
be imported or exported by the laws of a par- 
ticular kingdom or state, or by the law of na- 
tions, or by special treaties. In time of war, 
arms and munitions of war, and such other arti- 
cles as may directly aid belligerent operations 
(called contraband of war) are not permitted by 
one belligerant to be transported by neutrals to 
the other, but are under the law of nations held 
to be contraband and liable to capture and con- 
demnation.”’ 





“SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


P. 232. ‘‘Turmoil.’? The origin of the word 
is somewhat doubtful. ‘‘The form is probably 
corrupt, the latter part of the word being assim- 
ilated to the English #o7/ (to toil, to drudge) 
and the former to ¢urn. It has been suggested 
that it may have something to do with Old 
French ¢vemouille, the hopper of a mill, proba- 
bly so called from being in continual move- 
ment, from Latin ¢vemere, to tremble. 

P. 235. ‘‘ Berchtesgaden ” [bairk’tes-gi-den. 
The small capital k at the end of the first sylla- 
ble indicates the German sound of the letters 
ch, which is not a simple English k. It can 
only be learned from one who speaks German]. 

‘“‘Siena’’ [se-4’na. Spelled also with twon’s, 
when it is pronounced se-en’nai].—‘‘ Perugia” 
[pa-roo’ja].— ‘‘ Orvieto” [or-ve-a’to]. — “ Ri- 
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mini” [ree’me-ne].—“ Pesaro” 
“ Ta/no.””—‘‘ Osimo’”’ [os’e-mo]. 

‘*Td-i-o-syn’cra-sy.” A peculiar constitution 
or temperament. The term is compounded of 
three Greek words, the adjective, zdios, one’s 
own, personal, private, sum, with, and Arasis, a 
mixing—the whole having the meaning of a 
mingling (of traits) peculiar to one’s self; dis- 
tinguishing habits or special mental disposi- 
tion.—‘‘ Idiosyncrasies are, however, frequent ; 
thus we find one person has an exceptional 
memory for sounds, another for colors, another 
for forms.”—/. Ward. 

P. 237. ‘“‘Cré/ole.”” In Louisiana the name 
was originally applied toa native descended 
from French ancestors. Later the word was ap- 
plied to anative descended from the Spanish as 
well as from the French, either from both 
parents or from one. In his “Creoles of Louisi- 
ana,” Cable writes, ‘‘ Many Spaniards of rank 
cast in their lot with the Creoles. But the Cre- 
oles never became Spanish.’’—‘‘ A Creole negro 
is a negro born in a part of the West Indies or 
the United States now or originally Spanish or 
French.—Creole patois, the corrupt French 
spoken by the negroes and Creole negroes of 
Lousiana.” — The Century Dictionary. 

P. 239. ‘Etiquette.’ Although in sound 
the word ticket closely resembles that of eti- 
quette, one would never think, at first sight, of 
associating them in meaning, and yet one is the 
French and the other the English word for the 
same thing. The use of the French term as the 
English name for ceremonial intercourse grew 
out of the ‘‘ ancient custom of delivering a card 
[a ticket] of directions and regulations to be ob- 
served by all those who attended court.” 

P. 250. ‘‘Malarious.” Pertaining to, affec- 
ted by, malaria. Italian, mala aria, bad air. 
The impure air rising from swamps or improp- 
erly drained places, impregnates the system 
with its poison and shows itself in the form of 
fever. 

P. 251. ‘“‘Clairvoyance.” A French com- 
pound word meaning literally clear seeing; ap- 
plied specifically to the powet, said to belong to 
persons in a mesmeric state, of discerning ob- 
jects not visible to the senses.—‘‘Astrologers.” 
From two Greek words meaning constellation 
or star, and to discourse, to speak. Originally 
it meant those versed in thescience of the stars, 
but has now come to be applied to those who 
pretend to forecast the future by the positions 
of the stars.—‘‘ Pyth’o-ness-es.”” The priestesses 
who in Grecian antiquity gave the responses 
from the oracles of Delphi. In more modern 
times, women who were supposed to be pos- 
sessed of a spirit of divination.—‘‘ Soothsayer.”’ 





[pa’sa-ro].— 


Cc LZ. S.C NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 








Literally a truth-teller, but applied specifically 
to one supposed to be capable of telling truly 
what will occur in the future. 

P. 252. ‘‘ Juvat Jsmara Baccho,” etc. 

Ismarus will Bacchus please, 
Taburnus loves the shade of olive trees. 
— Dryden's Translation, 
Ismarus was a town in Thrace situated on a 
mountain of the same name which produced ex- 
cellent wine.—Taburnus is a small mountain 
chain between Samnium and Campania in Italy, 
abounding in olives: 

BP. 255. “Impecunious.” Latin zm, not, and 
pecunia, money. Not having money, poor: 
For the history of the word see note on pecuniary 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November, page 232. 

P. 257. ‘“‘Vath’ek.” The heroof an Arabian 
story of the same name written by the English 
author, William Beckford (1760-1844). ‘‘It 
was composed,’ says the author, ‘as it now 
stands, at twenty-two years of age. It took me 
three days and two nights of hard labor. I 
never took off my clothes the whole time.’ The 
description of the Hall of Eb/lis, which is often 
quoted, was taken, it appears, from the old hall 
Fonthill, Beckford’s residence, probably the 
largest in any private house in England. ‘It 
was from that hall I worked, magnifying and 
coloring it with Eastern character.’” Vathek 
is a haughty monarch who commits all kinds of 
crimes, and promises allegiance to Eblis, the 
ruler of the fallen angels, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a throne from him. 

P. 263. “‘Autonomy.” The Greek word for 
self is autos, for rule is momos. Hence self- 
rule, self-government, independent government. 
“The power or right of self-government, 
whether in a community which elects its own 
magistrates and makes its own laws or in an in- 
dividual who acts according to his own will.” 

P. 265. ‘‘Oscillations.’”? The Romans called 
a swing oscillum. ‘The English modified the 
word and used it as the name of any swaying, 
vibratory movement. 

P. 266. ‘‘Cor-ral’.”? The Spanish word for 
yard, Especially used of a yard for cattle. 

P. 268. “Municipal.” In ancient Italy a 
town which possessed the right of Roman citi- 
zenship, and was yet governed by its own laws, 
was called a municipium. From this comes the 
adjective municipal, which means pertaining to 
the local self-government of a city or town. 

P. 276. ‘‘The Federalist.” A series of pa- 
pers so entitled, which appeared in a New York 
journal in support of the Constitution. 

“‘Primogeniture.’’ In English law the right 
of inheritance which belongs to the oldest son 
or daughter. 




















P. 277. “Propaganda.” A word which has 
come to take the place of a clause. It belonged 
originally in the Latin expression congregatio 
de propaganda fide, an association for propagat- 
ing the faith. It wag at first the name of a com- 
mittee of cardinals in the Roman Catholic 
Church which was charged with the oversight 
of foreign missions. Then it was used of any 
institution or organization for spreading a new 
doctrine or system. 

P. 279. ‘“‘Idyllic” [i-dil/ik]. ‘‘Insympathy 
with what is rural or pastoral; suitable for an 
idyl [which is], a poem descriptive of rural 
scenes and events, like Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted 
Village,’ or Burns’ ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’”’ 
Longer descriptive and narrative poems some- 
times bear the same name, as Tennyson’s 
‘‘Tdylls of the King.”’ 

P. 292. ‘‘Virgil’s famous poem.” “The 
Sibylline Oracles having received information 
from the Jews that a child was to be born who 
should be the Savior of the world, and to whom 
nations and empires should bow with submis- 
sion, pretended to foretell that this event would 
occur in the year of Rome 714. Virgil viewing 
this prophesy with the vivid imagination of a 
poet and willing to flatter the ambition of his 
patron, composed his celebrated Eclogue enti- 
tled ‘‘ Pollio,”” in which he supposes the child 
who was thus to unite mankind and restore the 
golden age, to be the infant of Octavia.” 

P. 293. ‘‘ Delectable Mountains.”? In Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, a range of mountains 
from which a glimpse of the Celestial City may 
be had. 





THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

P. 11, ‘*The palladium.’’ ‘‘ Properly any 
image of Pallas Athena (Minerva) but specially 
applied to an ancient image of this goddess at 
Troy, on the preservation of which the safety of 
the town depended.” It represented herin a 
sitting posture holding in her right hand a pike 
and in her left a spindle and distaff. It was be- 
lieved that this statue fell from heaven and that 
as long as it remained in the city the city could 
not be takenin war. When the Greeks attacked 
Troy, the two warriors Ulysses and Diomedes 
disguised themselves and entering the city ob- 
tained the palladium which they carried into 
theirown camp. Minerva was one of the great 
divinities, the goddess of wisdom and of war. 

“The Sibylline books.’”” The Sibyls were 


prophetic women, who also interceded with the 
gods in behalf of those mortals who sought their 
aid. Different writers vary as tothe number, some 
giving it as four, others as ten, the latter number 
The most 


having the stronger authority. 
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celebrated of them was the Cumzan Sibyl, who 
was the one Aineas consulted before, as described 
by Virgil, he descended to the lower world. 
She is said to have come to Italy from the East 
and to have offered to sell to King Tarquin nine 
sealed prophetical books containing the destiny 
of Rome. He rejected the offer, whereupon she 
burned three and then offered the others at the 
price first asked. Upona second refusal she 
burned three more and offered the remaining 
three for the same sum she had asked for the 
nine. The astonished king then bought them 
and found they contained directions as to the 
worship of the gods and the government of 
Rome. They were preserved with great care in 
the temple of Jupiter, officers being appointed 
to watch over them, who alone could consult 
them, when directed to do so by the Senate. 

P. 14. “E-pit/o-me.” From two Greek words 
meaning to cut, and upon; hence to cut on the 
surface. It is used specifically as the name of a 
brief summary, an abridgment containing in out- 
line form the chief matters of a book. 

P. 15. ‘“‘Anomaly.”? The same root is found 
in this word and in homogeneous, the Greek 
omos, meaning the same. The prefix am being 
privative makes the meaning, not the same, un- 
like. Hence, a deviation from the common 
rule. The latter part of the word homogeneous 
is derived from the word meaning to become, 
hence, to be alike—similar. 

P. 19. ‘‘Franchises.”” The French word for 
privileges, freedom. Privileges of a public na- 
ture granted to individuals by government; es- 
pecially the liberty to vote at public elections. 
The word frank (free) is from the same root. 

P. 25. ‘“ Burgesses.’? From the French word 
for burgorborough. The inhabitants of a burg; 
representatives of a borough or a town in Parlia- 
ment ; magistrates of a burg. 

P. 27. “Ratified.” Latin vatus, fixed by 
calculation, firm, and facere, to make. Hence, 
made firm, sanctioned, approved. 

P. 30. “Litigious ”[li-tij’us]. A dispute 
or strife was called by the old Romans /itigium, 
and the corresponding verb was /itigare, which 
was compounded of /is, controversy, and agere 
to carry on ; hence, to carry on a suit by legal 
controversy. Ljitigious, inclined to go to law, 
contentious. 

P. 34. ‘‘Annihilation.’? The Latin word for 
nothing is mzhil or nihilum, the prefix ad 
(changed to am for the sake of euphony) means 
to,—the act of reducing to nothing. 

P. 35. ‘‘Quartering.”” From the laying out 
of any place into divisions, quarters, the verb, to 
quarter, came to be used to denote the assign- 
ment of position to any person or persons ina 
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certain quarter; and then it took on the mean- 
ing of furnishing shelter or entertainment, of 
providing home and provisions, The inhabi- 
tants of the colonies were obliged to furnish 
shelter and food to all the soldiers that the king 
of England chose to quarter among them. 

P. 36. ‘*TheRubicon.” A river between Cis- 
alpine Gaul and Italy. ‘‘It was an act of treason 
for a Roman to enter Italy proper with an army ; 
when therefore, Julius Cesar, B. C. 49, crossed 
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the Rubicon at the head of his army, it was a 
declaration of revolt and the commencement of 
the civil war. Hence, ‘topassthe Rubicon ’ be- 
came proverbial, meaning to take a decisive step 
and abide by the consequences.” 

P. 48. ‘‘Gu-ber-na-to’ri-al.”’ Pertaining to 
the governor or government. From the Latin. 

P. 48. “ Poll-tax.” A tax levied at so much 
per head of the adult male population. The 
word for head in Low German is folle. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS.* 


* SOCIAL, INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


1. Q. Tothe pleasantness of American life 
what forms the only serious drawback? A. Its 
uniformity. 

2. Q. Name some of the ways in which this 
uniformity makes itself felt. A. In the aspects 
of nature; in the cities; in political, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions; and in the 
people themselves. 

3. Q. Howalone can a citizen of a state on 
the Upper Mississippi escape monotony of scen- 
ery? A. By traveling hundreds of miles, 

4. Q. The cities of what land are specified 
for their individualized character? A. Italy. 

5. Q. The cities of what land are mentioned 
as forming a mean proportional in this regard 
between the two extremes of Italian cities and 
American cities? A. Those of England. 

6. Q. Name the American cities which form 
the most marked exceptions as regards this 
generally monotonous character. A. Boston 
and New York, New Orleans, Quebec, and 
Sante Fé. 

7. Q. What are the only two cities in the 
world which can vie with San Francisco in per- 
fect landscape and imperial position? A. Con- 
stantinople and Gibraltar. 

8. Q. What is said as to the diversity exist- 
ing among Americans as a people and that 
among the British? A. It is more marked 
among the latter. 

9g. Q. In what two parts of America are to be 
found people of well marked individualities? 
A. In New England and the Far West. 

10. Q. To whatis this personal uniformity 
chiefly to be attributed? A. To the newness of 
all things American. 





* The questions and answers on “‘ The Leading Facts of 
American History ’’ are omitted because of the exhaustive 
and pertinent list of Questions for Examination pub- 
lished in the back of the book. 





11. Q. Why is Western America one of the 
most interesting subjects of study the modern 
world has seen? A. Because its phenomena are 
without precedent and can have no recurrence. 

12. Q. What form characteristic traits of the 
Western people? A. Reckless and heedless 
habits. 

13» Q. How does a singular mixture of 
science and rudeness show in the minds of the 
people as well as in their surroundings? A. They 
value good government, but are tolerant of law- 
lessness which does not attack their interests, 

14. Q. Over the glowing landscape of the 
West what shadows are noted? A. The bad 
habits of professional politics; the passion for 
speculation ; the eagerness for showy results. 

15. Q. What is mentioned as the first of the 
processes of change going on in the United 
States? A. The States’ Rights spirit has declined. 

16. Q. Has the extinguishment of the claim 
of state sovereignty endangered the federal sys- 
tem of government? A. It rests upon as firm a 
basis to-day as ever before. 

17. Q. What is true, however, regarding cen- 
tralizing and unifying forces? A. That they 
are growing in strength. 

18. Q. Inthe handling of what matters is 
there an increasing tendency to invoke congres- 
sional legislation? A. Railroads, bankrupt and 
divorce laws, liquor prohibition, and the restric- 
tion of the hours of labor. 

19. Q. What conclusion is drawn from these 
indications? A. That the importance of the 
states will decline and the authority of the na- 
tional government increase. 

20. Q. What two heavy blows have recently 
been struck at party politics? A. The civil service 
reform act and the frequent appearance of a 
party of independent voters. 

21. Q. To what have public spirited citizens 
for the past ten or fifteen years been addressing 
themselves? A. Tothe task of purifying politics. 




















22. Q. Whatis mentioned as the first source 
of danger to American institutions? A. Euro- 
pean immigration. 

23. Q. To what second danger will this one 
lead? A. To the chronic evils and problems of 
old and crowded countries. 

24. Q. Name the most remarkable economic 
feature in America since the war. A. The 
growth of great fortunes. 

25. Q. Why has this growth helped to create 
a political problem? A. The power of wealth 
exercised through corporations can inflict great 
public injury. 

26. Q. What has formed the most conspicu- 
ous evidence of American prosperity? A. The 
high standard of life to which the working 
classes have risen. 

27. Q. Why is it feared that immigration in 
the future will affect this standard more than it 
has in the past? A. Because it comes from a 
lower stratum of civilization and is léss amenable 
to American influences. 

28. Q. What change in the native popula- 
tion is a cause of anxiety? A. The flocking of 
the people of the rural districts to large cities. 

29. Q. Is there any reason to fear that an ar- 
istocracy will be established in America which 
will change the structure of American society? 
A. No, because the love of equality is too 
strongly implanted. 

30. Q. With what estimate of America does 
Mr. Bryce close his book? A. That it marks 
the highest level of material well-being, intelli- 
gence, and happiness the race has yet attained. 





THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


1.Q. Ofwhat is the Constitution the ex- 
pression? A. Of the civil life of the American 
people. 

2. Q. What forms an epitome of American 
political history down to 1776? A. That laws 
should be made not by the king, but by represen- 
tatives of the people. 

3. Q. How were civil affairs conducted in 
every colony before the Revolution? A. By 
a governor, an assembly of popular representa- 
tives, and a system of courts. 

4. Why were the colonial legislatures an 
anomaly in history? A. They existed under 
royal grants and they exercised authority de- 
rived from the people. 

5. Q. What led to the Revolution? A. The 
question as to which division of the colonial 
legislatures the taxing power belonged. 

6. Q. What is an axiom in all government? 
A. That the tax levying body possesses supreme 
power. 

7. Q. Name the two phases of the struggle 
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which secured the Constitution. A. First to de- 
termine where the taxing power lay, and then 
how it should be exercised. 

8. Q. In the growth of what government is 
the colonial period represented? A. Virginia. 

9. Q. In what written grant did representa- 
tive government in the United States origi- 
nate? A. In the first charter to the colony of 
Virginia. 

Io. Q. What liberty was granted to the Vir- 
ginia Company by this charter? A. To make 
laws for the direction of their own affairs sub- 
ject to the king’s approval. 

11. Q. What marked one step in the progress 
toward the Constitution when the second charter 
was granted? A. A council was chosen to rep- 
resent the company and to legislate for the 
colony. 

12. Q. Thethird charter granted what fur- 
ther concession? A. The colonists in Virginia 
were permitted to hold assemblies in order to se- 
cure better government. 

13. Q. Who constituted these assemblies? 
A. Representatives chosen by the people. 

14. Q. What were necessary electoral quali- 
fications? A. The ownership of land and mem- 
bership in the Church of England. 

15. Q. To what idea did this third charter 
give root in America? A. That of a republican 
form of government. 

16. Q. When and where was the first repre- 
sentative General Assembly in America held? 
A. On July 30, 1619, in James City. 

17. Q. When was the first written constitu- 
tion for an American commonwealth estab- 
lished? A. In 1621. 

18. Q. After what was it modeled? 
unwritten constitution of England. 

19. Q. What agreement between the Vir- 
ginia Assembly and the English council marked 
the introduction of the system of checks and 
balances in American government? A. That 
the laws passed by one body should not take ef- 
fect unless ratified by the other. 

20. Q. Name the next decisive step taken. 
A. The calling of the first American Conven- 
tion, which met in New York in 1765. 

21. Q. Whocomposed its delegates? A. Rep- 
resentatives from twenty-eight colonies. 

22. Q. Upon what did this convention declare 
that the liberties of America were founded? 
A. On natural rights. 

23. Q. What was comprised in its resolution? 
A. The whole question of taxation. 

24. Q. What was the work done by the first 
Continental Congress? A. The organization of 
a revolutionary government. 

25. Q. How long was the second Continental 


A. The 
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Congress in session? A. From 1775 to 1789. 

26. Q. What was its great work? A. The 
drafting of the Declaration of Independence. 

27. Q. What critical change suggested by 
this Congress was carried out at the close of the 
war? A. Thetransforming of the colonies to 
state governments. 

28. Q. Whatisthe oldest written constitution 
in America? A. That of Massachusetts. 

29. Q. For what general plan in state gov- 
ernments did all the constitutions finally pro- 
vide? A. For two houses. 

30. Q. In which house did each state vest 
its central authority—the taxing power? 
A. The lower house. 

31. Q. What difference in appearance ob- 
served between the first state constitutions and 
those now in force? A. The former con- 
sist of a simple summary of fundamental princi- 
ples ; the latter resemble a code of laws. 

32. Q. What two great changes in the coun- 
try necessitated this difference? A. The indus- 
trial, and the political, change. 

33. Q. Did all citizens stand equal chances 
under the first state governments? A. No, they 
were not the poor men’s governments. 

34. Q. Whowere entirely disqualified from 
voting or from holding office? A. Atheists, in- 
fidels, agnostics, and non-churchmen, 

35. Q. Mention another marked change as 
regards the right of suffrage? A. A century 
ago not a woman voted ; now in twenty-six states 
women vote for certain purposes, 

36. Q. Why was there no opposition for a 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 





quarter of a century to the limitation of the 
franchise made by these early constitutions? 
A. On account of the ignorance and poverty of 
the masses, 

37- Q. In what respect were all of the state 
constitutions alike? A. In having a bill of 
rights and three departments of government. 

38. Q. Mention some points in which they 
differed. A. In judicial titles, in the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts, in the tenure of office. 

39. Q. What is the only part of the present 
state governments that has come down unchanged 
for two centuries? A. The Assembly. 

40. Q. Why was the change transforming 
the colonies into states an easy one? A. Because 
the people merely put into written constitutions 
their familiar system of government. 

41. Q. When was the supreme test of the 
triumph of the Revolution made? A. In the 
anxious years that followed the peace. 

42. Q. To what did the grinding necessities of 
the times lead? A. To the forming of a more 
perfect union. 

43- Q. Mention in review the steps which 
marked the growth of constitutional government. 
A. The granting of the Virginia charters; the 
first American General Assembly; the declara- 
tions of rights; the Continental Congress ; the 
transformation of colonies into states. 

44. Q. What isthe leading idea considered 
in the whole story of the Constitution? A. That 
of the sovereign taxing power. 

45. Q. This first chapter in the story is de- 
voted towhat? A. To the individual states. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


AMERICAN FACTS AND FANCIES. 

1. On what occasion did Dr. Franklin write 
toafriend: ‘The sun of liberty is set; the 
Americans must light the lamps of industry and 
economy ’’? 

2. What spirited reply did he receive to the 
above ? 

3. What English statesman, a friend of the 
American Revolutionists, was thus described by 
Goldsmith : 

“‘ Though equal to all things for all things unfit ; 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool, fora drudge disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient.”’ 

4. Of whom has it been said: ‘He wrested 
the thunder from Heaven and the scepter from 
tyrants’? 





5. Who is the author of the following lines 
referring to Washington : 


“ For the might that clothed 
The Pater Patria, for the glorious deeds 
That make Mount Vernon’s tomb a Mecca shrine.” 


6. On what famous occasion were these mem- 
orable words used by William Wirt: ‘‘ A shrub- 
bery, that Shenstone might have envied, blooms 
around him’? 

7. Who said: 
or wrong’? 

8. Of whom did Webster say: ‘‘ He con- 
ducted the electric spark of liberty from the New 
World to the Old”? 

9. Who said regarding slavery: ‘I appeal 
to a Higher Law than the Constitution ”’ ? 


“*T am for my country, right 























10. What general in the Revolutionary War 
said to his soldiers : ‘‘Our watchword is victory 
or death ; we will enjoy our liberty or perish in 
the last ditch ” ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Why are the organs of circulation, respira- 
tion, and digestion often spoken of as the veg- 
etative functions? 

2. . Is it yet known what nervous force is? 

3. Inround numbers at the rate of about 
how many feet a second does nervous force 
travel over the sensory nerves to convey im- 
pressions to the brain? 

4. What part of the nervous system never 
rests? 

5. In what part of a surgical operation does 
a patient experience the most pain? 

6. Strictly speaking, where is all pain felt? 

7. With what organs are the cranial nerves 
connected ? 

8. To what organs are the spinal nerves con- 
nected ? 

g. What is true as to sensation of some per- 
sons who have suffered the loss of limbs? 

10, Explain the fact embodied in the pre- 
vious question and its answer. 





BOTANY. 


I. Why after an orchard tree has been pruned 
is the fruit scarcer although it may be larger 
than before ? 

2. What is the principle of grafting? 

3. Do the scion and the stock to which it is 
grafted ever fully consolidate? 

4. Name the living parts of all trees that 
grow in rings. 

5. What difference may be noticed in the 
growth of the root and the stem of plants? 

6. What is the philosophy of this difference ? 

7. What plants form an important exception 
to this rule? how do the stem of such plants 
grow? and what is their highest type? 

8. How do the ferns of this country differ in 
growth from those of the tropics ? 

9g. Compare the distribution of cultivated 
plants in the flowering and non-flowering di- 
visions of the vegetable world. 

10. Explain the fact that of two forest trees 
of the same variety and located not far apart, 
often one shoots up eight or ten feet from the 
ground before it puts out branches, while the 
other is branched only a few feet from the 
ground, 





WORLD OF TO-DAY—THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 
I. At what is the Jewish population of Rus- 
sia now estimated ? 
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2. How doesthe number of Jews in Russia 
compare with the number in other countries? 

3. When did the Jews first make their ap- 
pearance in Russia? 

4. Of what city in Russia do the Jews con- 
stitute one fourth of the population ? 

5. What order of the czar occasioned the re- 
cent violence against the Jews? 

6. From what callings are the Russian Jews 
now prohibited ? 

7. What is Baron Hirsch’s plan for their alle- 
viation? 

8. Topromote his plan what association has 
been formed in London ? 

9. Where has the first emigrating Jewish 
colony been established ? 

10. Where is it proposed chiefly to found 
other colonies? 





AMERICAN FACTS AND FANCIES. 

1. The Spy, Cooper. 2. Hyperion, Longfel- 
low. 3. Little Women, Louisa M. Alcott. 
4- Over the Teacups, Holmes. 5. House of 
Seven Gables, Hawthorne. 6. Inthe ‘‘Stranger 
People’s”’ Country, Charles Egbert Craddock. 
7. Arthur Bonnicastle, Holland. 8. In His Name, 
Hale. 9. A Fable for Critics, Lowell. 10. The 
What-to-do Club, Helen Campbell. 11. The 
Faith Doctor, Eggleston. 12. The Squirrel Inn, 
Stockton. 13. That Lass O’ Lowrie’s, Frances 
H. Burnett. 14. The Portrait of a Lady, Henry 
James, Jr. 15. A Fool’s Errand, Tourgee. 
16. East Angels, Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
17. A Chance Acquaintance, Howells. 18. Bar- 
riers Burned Away, Roe. 19. Prudence Pal- 
frey, Aldrich. 20. John Ward Preacher, Mar- 
garet Deland, 21. Bonaventure, Cable. 22. Re- 
member the Alamo, Amelia Barr. 23. OneSum- 
mer, Blanche Willis Howard. 24. The Prince 
and the Pauper, Mark Twain. 25. Miss Lud- 
ington’s Sister, Edward Bellamy. 26. Romance 
of Dollard, Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 27. Ben- 
Hur, Wallace. 28. A Little Journey in the 
World, CharlesD. Warner. 29. Romona, Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 30. Sketch Book, Irving. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 

I. Because of its roughness. It is derived 
from a Greek word meaning rough. 2. Minute 
hair-like bodies along the bronchial tubes, which 
have a constant waving motion like a field of 
grain. They fan the air in the lungs and pro- 
duce a steady outward current which helps to 
throw back dust and other particles inhaled. 
3. The pleura. 4. Thediaphragm. 5. By the 
leaves of plants which breathe in carbonic acid 
gas and exhale oxygen. 6. No, it isthe want of 
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air; when the water touches the epiglottis it 
produces an irritation which causes a spasmodic 
closure which shuts out both the water and the 
air. 7. Because usually no immediate obvious 
results are produced. 8. The imprisonment 
over night of 146 men in the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta where all but 23 died before morning. 
9. Tight lacing, which diminishes the capacity 
ofthe lungs. 10. The wearing of clothing sus- 
pended from the waist, as the pressure inter- 
feres with the free expansion of the muscles. 





BOTANY. 

1. By counting the rings of a section cut at 
the base. Usually there is a ring for each year. 
2. Giant cedar or redwood trees of California 
have been found with more than 1,200 rings, 
and probably there are trees living which are 
older than the Christian era. 3. No. Because 
instead of having all the wood together between 
the pith and the bark, some have it scattered in 
threads through the stem. 4. The grain of 
woods. It serves as a guidein selecting lumber, 
furniture, etc. 5. The growth of new zones of 
wood outside the old, and of new bark inside 
the old, causes the latter to break. 6. The 
growth of the stem is gradually transferred to 
the new zones outside the old, leaving the latter 
to become hard and dry, consequently more in- 
flammable than the sap-wood. 7. Because the 
branches proceed from lateral buds (buds on the 
side of the branch as distinguished from the 
end) of which there usually is a single one in 
the upper angle between each leaf and the twig 
to which it is attached. 8. The tallest are the 
Eucalyptus in Australia, about 500 feet high and 
sometimes 81 feet in circumference of trunk; 
the giant redwoods in California, from 91 to 100 
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feet girt measure and baobab trees in Senegal, 
which agree with the redwoods in girth but are 
not especially tall; anda Mexican Zaxodium 
(bald cypress) which is 112 feet around the base, 
g. Coal products result from the decomposition 
of coal products when covered by water or earth. 
Io. Pieces of fossilized coal have been found in 
rocks of very early ages, showing the vegeta- 
tion of that primitive time. 





THE WORLD OF TO-DAY—CHINA. 

1. The Persians; Tennyson. 2. Itis about 
as large, as the states lying east of the Missis- 
sippi taken together, with the addition of Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa. 3. Heattempted 
to destroy all the books and records which ante- 
dated his reign in order that he might be con- 
sidered the first Chinese emperor; as a result 
only a few fragments of the writings of Confu- 
cius and other celebrated authors have come 
down to posterity. 4. From the year A. D. 618 
to 908, during the Tang dynasty ; Olopin in 636. 
5. In 1643. 6. To overthrow the Manchu dy- 
nasty and restore the throne to the native Chi- 
nese. 7. Anson Burlingame, in 1868. 8. In 
1888. 9. Members of a secret society known as 
the Elder Brotherhood, who are strong opposers 
of the present emperor afid Wish to replace him 
by one of a nativedynasty. 10. ‘“‘To involve 
the government in trouble with foreign powers, 
and then rise and overthrow the dynasty.” 
11. That Chinese children are kidnaped and 
taken to the institutions of the Sisters of Charity 
where they are killed and their eyes and hearts 
removed to be used in making a medical remedy 
esteemed most valuable in Europe. 12. One 
called ‘“‘The Deathblow to Corrupt Doctrine,’’ 
by which is meant Christianity. 
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1882—1895. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘“‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
** Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Til. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs, Jesse 1, Hurlbut, New 
Jersey, Eastern Vice-President; Mrs. Frank Beard, Illi- 
nois, Western Vice-President; Mr. C. L. Williamson, 
Kentucky, Southern Vice-President; Dr. P. 8. Henson, 
Illinois, Western Vice-President. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. Monroe Cooke, Boston, Mass, 

Treasurer—Mr. Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


MemBERS of the Class of ’92 are already be- 


ginning to look forward to special lines of study 
after graduation. One writes: ‘‘To me the 
Cc. L. S. C. has been more than I can express. 
It has broadened and bettered my life in every 
way. We women who remain quietly at home, 
even if our circle of friends is large, are apt 
to get into a rut, while the busy life of a man 
keeps him bright. With the C. L. S. C. work a 
woman can avoid all that. This is my last year 
of the course, but I intend always to do some 
Chautauqua work.” 


A ’92 in one of the large eastern cities writes: 
“T shall find it very hard to keep on with my 
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reading this year because of my work, for I am 
a reporter on a morning paper, working usually 
from two o’clock p. m. until two a. m., six days 
aweek, But I donot mean to drop out; I in- 
tend to finish the reading and be graduated with 
my class, even if I forego a little sleep.” 





CLASS OF 1893.—“‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. 8.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidenis—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; Miss Kate McGilli- 
oray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, Canada ; the Rev. 
M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, Pa.; the Rev. A. F. Ashton, 
Ohio; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony, Ottawa, Ill.; Mrs. A. W. 
Merwin, Wilton, Conn. 

General Secretary—Dr. Julia Ford, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, D.D., Jamestown, 
N. Y.; L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga.; the Rev. D.C. C. Sim- 
mons, Tyler, Texas ; Mrs. Robt. Gentry, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

Executive Committee—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott; Mrs, Anthony. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mrs. H. M. Anthony, Ottawa, Il. 

EMBLEM.—THE ACORN. 





THE President of the Class of ’93 writes: ‘“‘Isend 
you a communication from Professor Wright, a 
former vice-president of theclass. At a meeting 
of the class at Chautauqua last summer it was 
agreed to ask each one of our vice-presidents to 
furnish an article for the class column during 
the year that the different sections of the coun- 
try might be represented in thisway. Professor 
Wright represents New England.” 

CLASSMATES OF NINETY-THREE :—Mrs, Gar- 
field’s charge to her son that he should take his 
Bible at dusk and should remember that she 
would do the same, expressed the motherly wis- 
dom which knew that distance in space was 
easily transcended by hearts beating in unison. 
It could have made no difference to him whether 
he was absent ten or ten hundred miles from the 
revered mother, since always, asthe sun went 
down, she was nigh him in spirit, and they com- 
muned together before the Lord. America was 
taught by that beautiful example. 

In Wellesley College this time is sacredly 
kept with the Lord Jesus and the great cloud of 
witnesses. 

I wish that Chautauquans might have such a 
daily drawing near to the Lord so that all might 
unite, even those that are in the ends of the 
earth or afar off upon the sea. 

There is not one of them, I know, but feels 
his own needs, and, while he supplies the need 
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of his intellect with the daily reading, he cer- 
tainly would gladly join with his classmates and 
others in obtaining food for his emotions. A 
true life is a religious life, a life truly religious 
is one of heart and head and hand. 

This thought has been suggested to me by 
reading each week with much interest Zhe 
Prison Mirror, published by our classmates at 
Stillwater, Minnesota. One does not like to 
think that he can make no return to them for 
their spirited and witty words. He does not 
like to be merely in the Chautauqua class with 
them. He would like to be more closely and 
usefully and permanently related to them. To 
know them personally and to know all our 
classmates so would be most delightful, but after 
all that might or might not carry with it the 
true nearness of spirit which is really helpful. 

It will be a grand thing indeed if the great 
and growing Chautauqua organization can be 
made to do a religious as well as an intellectual 
work, and I hope that, when the new Class 
Building is completed, it will be consecrated to. 
the highest uses and will often be filled with the 
voice of prayer and praise. No denominational 
house will quite represent that common religion 
which must be the basis of all intellectual im- 
provement or the light shineth in darkness, 

With affectionate greetings to every classmate 
and in the hope that we may all meet some 
time, in the better world if not in this one, I 
close my brief message. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


A ’93 who has been doing good missionary 
work for the C. L. S. C. writes: “I could not 
give up my readingsonany account. My health 
is not good. I go out very little, and the read- 
ings help me to keep in touch with the outside 
world. Out of a circle of fifteen hard-working 
farmers and their families all have given out but 
one besides myself. I was pleased to secure two 
more readers while at the seaside for a short 
time this summer. They were mother and 
daughter, and we correspond ; their aid and sym- 
pathy are a great encouragement to mein my 
reading.” 


At the recent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Prison Chaplains in Allegheny City,Pa., 
considerable attention was given to the discus- 
sion of C. L. S.C. work in the prisons, Chap- 
lain Batt of the Massachusetts Reformatory gave 
amost interesting report concerning the work 
under his care at Warnervilie. Chaplain Albert 
of Stillwater read a strong paper on the work at 
Stillwater showing howthe circle of thirty-six at 
that prison has its own organization, its rules and 
regulations, and holds its fate in its own hands, 
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having no outside aid beyond the encourage- 
ment of chaplain and warden, which is most cor- 
dially given. The circle is heartily to be com- 
mended for the perseverance and courage shown 
by the men, who work of course under many 
disadvantages. A most encouraging report came 
also from the Lincoln penitentiary where 
sixty members have been enrolled for the cur- 
rent year. The class starts out with good pros- 
pects and the Lincoln Chautauquans are lending 
their aid to the work in every possible way, 
Chaplains of other prisons are becoming much 
interested in the C. L. S. C. work and the indi- 
cations are that other prison classes will be or- 
ganized in the near future. 


THE following note from a ’93 in the District 
of Columbia has a ring in it which means good 
work in the C.L.S.C. cause : ‘‘ Give up the work ? 
Not a bit of it. The two years past have brought 
me altogether too much pleasure and profit 
from the Chautauqua course for me to want to 
leave it—although work crowded me so closely 
last winter that I was obliged to do most of my 
Cc. L. S. C. reading for the past year since June. 
I commenced work this season at the bellstroke, 
October 1.” 


CLASS OF 1894.—*THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.”’ 
OFFICERS. 
President—John Habberton, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev, 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass ; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary—Miss Grace D. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 
Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 
Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace D. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CLass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


A MEMBER of ’94 living in Bohemia sends an 
order for books for ’91-2 and adds, “I am ex- 
tremely sorry to be behind hand, but the mother 
of four small children must always find it hard 
to be on time, especially with reading.” 

A ’94 from the West says that ‘‘Chautanqua 
is the best of remedies for relieving that disease 
which is so prevalent on the bare Kansas prai- 
ries,—loneliness.”’ 

From Ontario, Canada, comes the following: 
‘The study last year was a great joytome. I 
should like to write at length on the charms of 
each book. I read and re-read ‘Walks and 
Talks’ to my husband, to my nine-year-old 
son, to any one who could listen, and we have 
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not only become wiser by the many thoughts 
therein contained but I trust have been made 
better by its wonderful lessons. May the 
Cc. L. S. C. be a growing power.” 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.”’ 
President—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-Presidenis—The Rev. Dr. Wilbur Crafts, New York ; 
Miss Grace Dodge, New York; Mrs. Olive A. James, 
Rimersburg, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Frank O. Flynn Belleville Ont.;the Rev. William M. 
Hayes, Oxford, Ga.;ithe Rev. Hervey Wood, Passaic, N. J.; 
Mrs. E. H. Durgin, Portland, Ore.; Miss Carrie L. Tur- 
rentine, Gadsden, Ala.; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. R. H. I. Goddard, Providence, R. I. 
Corresponding Secretary—Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo,N.Y, 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O, 
Treasurer—Mrts. E. C. Thompson, Litchfield, Il. 
Trustee of the Building Fund—The Rev. Fred, I,. 
Thompson, Litchfield, Ill. 


Two members of a traveling dramatic com- 
pany send their names for membership in the 
Class of "95. One writes, ‘‘We have not very 
much time on our hands but we are anxious to 
do something toward our mental cultivation and 
see no better way than to join your society.” 

FRoM a far western state comes the following : 
‘*My twosons and myself and two or three of 
my associates want to take up a course of read- 
ing. The boys and myself have been in news- 
paper work and official life with tastes running 
to literature and politics. A third son is inter- 
ested in mechanics and a fourth will probably 
follow me into journalism. At present I do my 
reading on cars and in hotels, but I want to begin 
with my boys and review or unfold with them.”’ 

FRomM a farm in Ohio comes a request for good 
reading for the coming winter. The writer has 
a family of four boys and girls fond of reading, 
and he says, ‘‘ There is so much reading matter 
afloat that is not suitable.’ We are sure the 
C.L. S.C. will find a hearty welcome in this 
home. 

NinGpo, China, sends a recruit for the Class 
of ’95. 

A CORRESPONDENT from Maine has struck the 
keynote of the Chautauqua plan, He says: “I 
wish to inaugurate a reading class among people 
who have little inclination to do the reading 
themselves but can perhaps be led.” It has 
proved true in many instances that persons who, 
fear to take up the Chautauqua course alone are 
fully able to understand and be profited by it 
when led by some one else. 

A TEACHER from Idaho writes concerning the 
Class of 95: ‘‘I am in a little mountain valley 
in Idaho for the winter as teacher and find oth- 
ers like myself who are desirous of self-improve- 
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ment, Iam glad to see that the course for the 
year consists of American history, government, 
and literature, for next to gospel preaching I 
know of nothing more needful to Americans 
than patriotism and loyalty to our American 
government and institutions.” 

From the U. S. Steamer Marion: “I desire 
to organize a Chautauqua circle on board ship 
and am ignorant of the manner of proceeding. 
Will you kindly forward whatever information 
is necessary ?”’ 

GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A MASSACHUSETTS graduate of the Class of 
290 writes, ‘‘Though Iam nearly eighty years of 
age I am anxious to continue reading and should 
like to know what books to read in English lit- 
erature and what for other seals.” 

Every C.L, S. C graduate should keep posted 
as to all departments of Chautauqua work. Send 
twice a year to the Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for all general announcements and they 
will be mailed free of charge. The Chautau- 
qua College of Liberal Arts was organized in 
1883 but a member of the class of ’82 writes, 
“From circulars received a year or twoago I 
learned for the first time that there wasa real 
Chautauqua College. Had this been organized 
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a few years earlier, Ishould surely have enrolled 
my name for college work and I should have 
earned a college diploma with all that it repre- 
sents, if it took ten years to do it.” 

“‘T HAVE lost none of my interest in Chautau- 
qua and continue to work for her as opportunity 
offers. Iam ‘holding down a claim’ in the 
woods. When ‘out of the woods’ sufficiently, 
will do something more for myself and others. 
I hope some day to take you by the hand, and 
tell you what Chautauqua has been to me. God 
willing, I will some day do the work of the Uni- 
versity-Extension, for I havea deep hungering 
and thirsting after the things which Chautauqua 
offers.”’ 

From Michigan comes the following : “Please 
send memoranda for the coming year to Mrs. 

, who is a graduate of the Class#of ’85. 
She is now seventy-four years old and has kept 
up the post-graduate reading since ’85, except 
during two years of illness, The C. lL. S. C. has 
been aconstant source of interest and pleasure.” 

A PIONEER in asmall town in western New 
York says he has not missed more than one 
meeting of the local circle each year for twelve 
years. Histestimony is that the C. L. S. C. has 
done more for him than any of the school years 
of his life. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MiILtTon Day—December 9. 

LIncotn Day—January 1. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SuNDAyY—February, second Sunday. 
LOWELL Day—February 22. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

Canapa.—A circle of ’95’s has just been 
formed at Thedford calling themselves the Thed- 
ford Literary Circle. —— From Pilot Mound, 
Manitoba, comes a pleasant greeting from 
twenty applicants, who propose to form a circle 
in that place.——A determined circle of seven 
members at Dundas has undertaken a Chautau- 
qua course and purpose graduating in ’95.——A 
new circle calling itself the Belleville C. L. S. C. 
has organized at Belleville, numbering fourteen 
members, 
I-Jan. 


ADDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

ST. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


MAINE.—A circle of ten has started up at 
Cooper’s Mills, prontising interest and activity. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Haverhill comes in with a 
new circle of ten.——A Class of ’95 formed at 
Andover has started on its four years’ course. 
—An enthusiastic letter reports a circle at . 
Byfield of twenty-seven members, organized by 
a Pansy of ’87. It was through the efforts of the 
same enthusiast that the circle at Haverhill was 
formed. 

RHODE IsLAND.—A call for a score of appli- 
cation blanks for a new circle to be known as 
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the Epworth at Providence, indicates a good be- 
ginning in that city. 

ConneEcticuT.—Pomfret Center and Whit- 
neyville have sent in enrollments for the Class 
of ’95, that of Whitneyville being quite large. 

NEw Yorx.—The Berean, Lowell, Adams, 
Kimball, Longfellow, and Janes, all in Brook- 
lyn, have been recently heard from with the 
announcement that two more not yet named 
have also been formed. The Kimball Circle is 
composed largely of the personal friends of the 
one who has been secretary of the Chautauqua 
movement since its beginning, and whose name 
it has adopted. The Lowell Circle has adopted 
as its motto, ‘‘With courage, faith, and love,” 
and though numbering sixteen members now, 
intends to limit membership to twenty-five be- 
cause it ‘“‘expects to work.” Prefatory to the 
regular work, this circle in a series of essays 
bridged the time between the close of Bible 
history and the time of Columbus. Two more 
items are worthy of space. One member of the 
circle is 81 years old; another old lady and her 
daughter who supports her, are furnished by the 
circle with Chautauqua readings with which 
they fill the evenings. The Longfellow ex- 
presses great appreciation of the work it has 
undertaken, with a membership of nineteen.— 
A new circle organized at Christ Presbyterian 


Church, New York City, has started with a de- 


termination to prosper. Another in North New 
York City has been organized with fifteen mem- 
bers, promising to increase. —— Twenty-five 
membership blanks have been called for to fur- 
nish the Danforth Circle at Syracuse. Another 
large Chautauqua circle known as the Ad Sum- 
mum Bonum is now in working order in the 
same city.——In connection with the Y. M.C. A. 
at Poughkeepsie a C. L. S. C. has been started, 
with the view of interesting in this way some 
who otherwise would not join. The course is 
found by the circle ‘‘ intensely interesting.’”—— 
Nunda reports a new circle of twenty-three 
members.—Another circle at Tonawanda re- 
quests the enrollment of sixteen members.—— 
A vigorous start has been made by the recently 
organized circle at Fayetteville, which numbers 
twenty-seven members, and meets frequently. 
——tThree Mile Bay with a new circle of fifteen 
members, Chittenango with one of ten, Rock- 
ville Center, Liberty, Potter, Stanfordville, 
Tilly Foster, and Manlius complete the list of 
encouraging reports swelling the Class of ’95 in 
the Empire State. 

NEw JERSEY.—Two circles have been or- 
ganized at Newark, one of fifteen members, the 
other consisting of eleven, who insure the rapid 
increase of the number when fully settled to 
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work.—The ’95’s of Hoboken are equally 
hopeful of the future.——Trenton Circle begins 
with twenty-three members eager to receive 
guidance for the year’s course.——~A class of 
almost fifty members, all but two being ’95’s, 
has organized at Asbury Park, evincing great 
vigor in the manner of starting out.——At 
Deckertown over a score of aspiring minds have 
also begun the first year’s work.——Raritan and 
Hoboken join the ranks with new circles of 
nine members each. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“ No, we have no notion 
of quitting the circle,” writes one from Dauphin 
who has persuaded nine friends to unite for self- 
improvement through Chautauqua work.—‘“‘A 
class of twenty which we have named the South 
Erie Circle, is in progression with the Chautau- 
qua readings,” comes cheerily from Erie.—— 
Coudersport Circle reports a prospect of a large 
membership, with a fair-sized nucleus already 
formed,——The Epworth Circle in connection 
with the Epworth League has been organized in 
Trinity M. E. Church of Oil City.——In addi- 
tion to undertaking the regular course begun by 
the circle at Portland, some members are read- 
ing the Garnet Seal course in connection with 
it.—Irving Club at Philadelphia begins with 
twelve members, a good working number.— 
Additional greetings come from new circles at 
Warren, Helen Furnace, Imperial, and Fort 
London, in which places circles have taken up 
the course. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—The young people 
of New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Washington have formed a circle, a large num- 
ber of them having enrolled. Twoother circles 
have organized within the month at the na- 
tional capital, the three spreading their mem- 
bership well over the city. 

VIRGINIA.—Members to the number of four- 
teen of a circle at Berkley in asking for a full 
outline of the work declare an intention to 
“prosecute the work thoroughly.”’ 

SourH Carorina.—‘‘ We hope to do efficient 
work and accomplish gratifying results, if we 
are few,” writes the secretary of a new circle of 
eleven at Williamston. 

Grorcia.—Edgewood C.L. S. C. has recently 
been officered and started on the Chautauqua 
march at Atlanta.——A circle at Decatur called 
the Propylean suggests the entrance to the 
Acropolis of Athens, and may be interpreted as 
signifying the part assumed by the Chautauqua 
course in ushering in a higher culture. 

Ox10.—A summer visit to Chautauqua, so 
writes one from Cincinnati, has resulted in 
starting a circle of twelve members with a much 
larger attendance, who “hope through the 














work to be lifted above the narrow confines of 
daily life and cares.””——A family circle con- 
sisting of parents and children, whose cosy 
readings may be imagined, is at work in Toledo. 
—A Lowell Circle numbering over thirty 
members at Salem are already ‘“‘looking for- 
ward to the time when they will pass the Golden 
Gate.” ——A circle with an unpronounceable name 
and the motto, ‘‘My Intellect, My University,” 
organized at Akron recently, each member re- 
sponding on opening night with a quotation 
from Lowell. The circle was fortunate in se- 
curing the presence of President Lewis Miller, 
who gave a talk adding to the zest of the occasion ; 
the circle shows energy and earnestness.——At 
Miamisburg a flourishing circle of nineteen 
members has begun the study of the present 
year’s course.——Two separate circles have re- 
ported almost simultaneously from Zanesville. 
Both write hopefully.——Huntsburg, Old Fort, 
Fairview, and Rio Grande all have circles num- 
bering about a dozen new members each, 

MICHIGAN.—A very large circle is formed at 
Detroit by combining the members of ’92 with 
eleven new ’95's; the circle thus formed is 
called the James Russell Lowell.—A club at 
Jackson calling themselves the Carey Chautau- 
quans, report themselves “‘in working order 
and very much interested in Chautauqua work.” 
——One who has worked long fora circle in 
Grand Ledge is rejoiced in heart to see the fruits 
of her labors in the organizing this year of a 
promising circle at that place. 

InDIANA.—An enthusiastic set of readers 
send word from Muncie that they are organized 
under a constitution to meet weekly ; named the 
Alpha as the first on the field, they number 
nearly a score of members.——Sixteen new 
Chautauquans write from Dunkirk that they 
have attacked the course of American history 
and social institutions, intending to enlarge the 
subjects later. Other reports come from Bluff- 
ton, Milton, and Corydon showing an aggregate 
of two score or more new members. 

WIsconsIN.—‘‘ We organized in October, and 
now number nineteen, all enthusiastic workers ; 
our meetings are of exceeding interest,’ writes 
the secretary of Beloit Circle——‘“‘We area 
new circle and have begun with successful 
meetings,” reports the Oshkosh correspondent. 
—Ninety-fives are found in circles at Viola, 
Sparta, and Hillsboro; all are confident of 
progress. 

ILLINOIS.—The new Chautauqua students at 
Joliet have called themselves the Assyrians, the 
name covering an ingenious symbolism.—— 
“Our circle, the Longfellow C. L. S. C., has 
organized for a four years’ course,’’ comes from 
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one circle in Chicago, while another in the same 
city is also forming.——Georgetown, Dunlap, 
Courtland, and Braceviile send in reports of or- 
ganization and prospective progress.——Four- 
teen new members at Princeville and the Au- 
burn Coterie C. L. S.C. at Auburn send their 
first greetings. 

TENNESSEE.—A Southern Chautauqua sum- 
mer visitor has formed a home circle at Taber- 
nacle. 

MINNESOTA.—The Linnea of Minneapolis is so 
called because like the flower itis of Swedish 
origin ; the report is that it is a ‘‘strong and in- 
teresting circle.’”’——Other ’95’s of Minnesota 
are found at St. Peter in a circle of eight members. 

Iowa.—‘“‘The members show great enthusi- 
asm in the American course,’’ is written of the 
new circle at Anamosa.—New workers send 
cheering words from Mitchellville, Osceola, and 
Oskaloosa. 

MIssouRI.—Two new circles at St. Louis are 
heard from, one being called the Westminster 
Circle; a flourishing condition is ascribed to 
both.——‘‘ The Concordia Circle is now working 
well,’’ writes a member from that place.—— 
‘*Sixteen of us have formed a new circle called 
the Polytechnic; we carry out our programs 
and are very much interested,”’ is the word from 
Jonesburg.——Six new members at Miami and 
asmany at Birch Tree, have started circles in 
their respective towns. 

NEBRASKA.—Another Lowell Circle is heard 
from at Lincoln in a prospering condition, some 
of its members undertaking the Garnet Seal 
course in addition to the regular work.—— 
Fairbury promises to support a good working 
circlee———Adams and Wisner send in short ac- 
counts of their beginnings recently made. 

Kansas.—Weekly meetings are the order of 
the College Hill Circle at Winfield. The pro- 
gram suggested by THE CHAUTAUQUAN has been 
found of great profit. 

TExas.—The new circle at San Antonio is. 
eager to “‘get started well” in Chautauqua. 
work.—The Greenville Circle has limited its 
membership to twenty-five for the purpose of 
closer work.——Interested readers have formed. 
clubs doing Chautauqua work at Cameron and 
Jacksonville. 

MontTAna.—News of a fair-sized circle comes 
from Monarch, 

Wvyominc.—At Laramie a band of young peo- 
ple have leagued for Chautauqua work. 

CoLoRADO.—Kiowa reports a circle just 
formed. 

UraH.—“ The circle is in earnest and there is 
every reason to believe that the Salt Lake Chau- 
tauqua Circle will be a strong and creditable 
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one,” comes from the correspondent of a newly 
formed circle at Salt Lake.——Another circle 
has just begun work at Mt. Pleasant. 

WASHINGTON.—The announcement of a new 
circle consisting of half a dozen members at far- 
away Seattle sounds a cheerful note. 

OREGON.—Salem asks for fifteen application 
blanks for those who promise to form the Wil- 
lamette Circle.——‘‘Dr. Stratton, president of 
the Oregon Chautauqua Association, delivered 
an address at our Centenary M. E. Church; the 
result was the formation of our new circle of 
eighteen members”; so writes its secretary at 
East Portland. 

CALIFOoRNIA.—A new circle reports from 
Monrovia. 


OLD CIRCLES. 

Canapa.—“‘ We will have a larger circle this 
year than last,’’ the correspondent of Brantford 
assures, in which circle are seal members and 
others taking additional special courses.—— 
Windsor Circle and the Central Circle of Galt 
both send in accounts of a prosperous re- 
opening.—-The Onward Upward Circle of 
Hamilton is enlarging its borders. 

MatIneE.—The Leisure Moments of Farming- 
ton have begun their fourth year’s work with 
earnestness. A lady, invalid and on crutches, 
writes gratefully of the good it has done her. 
—tThe E. H. Perry Circle of Limerick added 
to the profit of the opening meeting of the-year 
by having a paper prepared and read on 
“* Florida.””» The stanch old circle at Saco re- 
ports new members to take the place of those 
who graduated last year; this club has a happy 
style of maintaining a membership constantly 
by filling in from the bottom while flowing off 
at the top.——Topsham Circle also lost heavily 
by graduation last year, but sends word that 
‘*though few in number we are full of enthusi- 
asm, united in our enjoyment of this year’s 
studies.’,—-Canton Lakeside Circle is reor- 
ganized for the year. 

NEw HampsHiIRE.—The Archers of Tilton 
announce a ‘‘good circle that has taken sure 
aim for the year.”” It has about twenty mem- 
bers.——Canterbury Circle has also renewed 
work, 

VERMONT.—West Randolph Readers number 
sixteen, with two or three seal students, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Requests come for a couple 
of dozen application blanks to supply the in- 
crease of the Samoset Circle of Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston.——Peabody Circle adds 
a large new membership to its former number. 
—Central Square Circle of Woburn is com- 
posed of a number of people ‘‘on the outskirts 
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of the city, too far from the center tohave much 
connection with down-town affairs’’; with such 
surroundings the work will undoubtedly 
Prosper. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The program followed by 
Whittier Circle of Providence in observance of 
Columbus Day, October 12, included accounts 
of other explorers who affected the life and be- 
lief of Columbus, such as Leif Ericson, Marco 
Polo, and those affected by the explorations of 
Columbus, such as Vespucci, Ponce de Leon, 
De Soto,the Cabots, Balboa, Drake, and others ; 
readings from Irving and other authors on the 
life and work of America’s discoverer added 
value to the meeting. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Davenport Circle of New 
Haven comes in with a new force added toa 
large set of regular readers, among whom isa 
sprinkling of seal students.——Vincent Circle 
of Bridgeport stands strong for steady work. 

NEw YoRK.—The secret of the attractive 
meetings held by the No Name Circle of Brook- 
lyn is found in the statement of its president 
that its parlor meetings ‘‘centralize the fertility 
of active brains, and its programs are carried 
cut in a dignified and attractive way that se- 
cures the fullest attendance of the members.” 
The circle membership is now full, being lim- 
ited to fifty-five, who unite with story, song, 
and speech to brighten the programs which are 
handsomely printed for each meeting. Philo- 
sophian Circle, also of Brooklyn, reports a fresh 
start on a sound basis.——Bryant Circle of New 
York City writes of the ‘‘very marked interest 
manifested by the members, who frequently ex- 
press their appreciation of the great benefit de- 
rived from the Chautauquaidea.’’ Golden Arch 
Circle has begun its second year’s work.——The 
correspondent writes from Clio Circle, Cazeno- 
via, “Our circle is holding up finely, notwith- 
standing nine of us graduated last season. Our 
local paper has aided greatly in forwarding the 
work of the Chautauquans.’’——Auburn Circle 
reports a membership of fourteen who are “‘en- 
joying the readings very much.’’——Kimball 
Circle of Buffalo has met and reorganized for 
the year.—Longfellow Circle of Aurora re- 
ports a good start, with several additions of 
’95’s.——Hornellsville Crescent Circle and Na- 
ples Circle both send accounts of prosperous 
openings of the American year, with increased 
attendance.——The attendance of the Central 
Circle at Syracuse is very large this year.—— 
The circle at Havana is enjoying the inspiration 
following a large representation at Chautauqua 
last summer. The secretary says that the fact 
should speak volumes for the enthusiasm and 
eagerness with which this year’s work is being 
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taken up.—The third year, beginning to be- 
speak the coming of the goal, is inspiring Wood- 
ville Chautauquans to hearty endeavor.——From 
Victor comes the greeting, ‘“‘ Victor is well or- 
ganized ; the outlook is very bright, nearly all 
old members have come in, and several new 
ones, numbering fifty full of interest. Chau- 
tauqua has been, more successful than any- 
thing that has ever been organized in this town.” 
——With greater or less degrees of energy but 
all betokening hopefulness, come reports show- 
ing progress of the circles at LeRoy, Clarence, 
Quinton, Sanquoit, Southold, Mt. Vernon, Port 
Jervis, and Fort Ann.—tThe correspondent at 
Somers Center need not deplore that her circle 
is necessarily small in numbers and modest in 
pretensions because in a country village ; it is 
in such places members are often found who get 
the most good from it, and consequently bestow 
the best reward of thanks Chautauqua enjoys. 
NEw JERSEY.—Chautauqua Circle of the Con- 
gregational Church at Plainfield, embraced in its 
first November meeting, a series of quotations 
on Colonial New Jersey, given in response to the 
roll call, this forming a valuable feature to the 
cast of the evening, which was on American colo- 
nial history.——West End Circle at West Sum- 
mit is “read up to date”? and will have meet- 
ings as usual,——Crescent Avenue Circle of 
Plainfield gives evidence of a prospect of good 
work, and starts out with seventeen members. 
—The enterprising Metuchen Circle has 
adopted an admirable-plan for filling its ranks 
with desirable members. A prospectus of the 
coming year’s work is attractively set forth in 
a circular letter which the circle addresses to 
those thought desirable, to become members, 
As a result the circle has reorganized with quite 
a number of additional members, making the 
attendance about twenty-five——Circles at 
Goshen and Mount Holly have signified their 
intention to bring this year’s work up to the 
standard._— Berlin Circle asks for a large num- 
ber of application blanks to supply her increase, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Hawthorn Circle of Fourth 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, sends greeting 
from its half score members.——In the meetings 
of the circle at New Bloomfield, the hostess of 
the evening acts as instructress on the required 
readings of the text-books, and the hostess 
of the preceding evening selects questions 
from the readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN.— 
London Grove Circle reports as still vigorous, 
its interest in C. L. S. C. work.——The report 
from Athens states that although the circle there 
is not so large as it was when organized a 
year ago, it is redeemed by being now made up 
of those who are not frightened by the apparition 
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of work ; who welcome new tasks; who love to 
bend every energy to study. In history, fifty 
questions are asked each week and answered 
from memory. Geological specimens brought, 
enliven the science work of the circle who have 
called themselves the Tioga. —-Dawson Circle, 
Irving Circle of Sharon, Corry Circle, and Huper- 
noeos of Titusville give notice of reawakening 
activity and great interest in the American year. 
—Bellefonte Circle reports a membership of 
seventeen and announces a rule of appointing 
a different leader for each meeting.——Ham- 
burg Circle is asking for additional work to fill 
its spare moments.——Montour Circle at Dan- 
ville with twenty members, Union City Circle 
with half as many, Wyalusing Circle with a flat- 
tering increase, and Minerva of Allenwood have 
signified intentions to make the present year a 
profitable one. 

DELAWARE.—The Columbia Circle at Smyrna 
is entering upon the crowning year of its course. 

MARYLAND.—Creditable news comes from the 
circles at Baltimore where a scheme is projected 
of uniting the different circles at stated times 
during the winter by affording a series of lectures 
pertinent to the character of the year’s work. 
One circle in particular feels the impetus toward 
improvement as realized from the Chautauqua 
work so strongly, as to exert itself toward the 
formation of other circles. 

District oF CoLUMBIA.—Quite a number of 
’95’s have joined the circle connected with Wes- 
ley chapel. 

WEST VirGIn1A.—South Side Circle at Wheel- 
ing now numbers fourteen members. 

FLORIDA.—‘‘ We have begun this year’s work 
with the class and hope the result will be more 
satisfactory ; there is not one of us but feels ben- 
efited by the readings,” writes the president of 
the Ormond Circle. 

Out10.—“ We are flourishing, as we have been 
since ’88,”’ writes the Scribe of the Tayler Circle 
at Cleveland, which is increased this year by 
seven ’95’s. Omic Circle in the same city also 
writes very encouragingly.—Defiance and 
Springfield circles report a working force of 
about a dozen members each.——“‘“‘ If we needed 
encouragement, we got it from Miss Kimball’s 
greeting ; we are all delighted with the graduate 
course in American history ’’ ; thus reports Lima 
Circle.——News from the Germ Circle of West- 
ville gives reason to expect a creditable growth 
of that germ during the present year.——Wind- 
ham Circle has the nucleus required to build 
upon securely.— Hartwell, Carey, Wilmot, and 
Painesville all send in large enrollments of va- 
rious years including many coming graduates 
and more ’95’s. In Mistletoe Circle of Mechan- 
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icsburg are five members who are taking both 
the Gold and Garnet Seal courses.——Glenville 
Circle, which has finished the four years’ read- 
ing of C. L. S. C., has undertaken the two years’ 
American course for graduates. Fifteen new 
members increased the zest of Clover Leaf Circle 
at Dover at their first meeting this year. 

MICHIGAN.—“‘ We joined last year so late, we 
lost heart and did not do the work ; our interest 
is growing and we beg to begin anew and hope 
to prove faithful Chautauquans,”’ suggests a per- 
sistence in a Detroit circle that will bring its re- 
ward.—The Athenians of Athens are still at 
work ; five will graduate in ’92 and others are 
taking the place of some members removed.—— 
One who was for two years a home reader ap- 
preciates the benefits derived from the meetings 
of the Excelsior Circle at Grass Lake where 
there is an ‘‘excellent circle of ten members.,”’ 
——tThe circle at Three Rivers is already en- 
larged and promises good things. 

INDIANA.—Weekly meetings of the Hall 
Place Circle at Indianapolis are sufficient to in- 
sure good work. Bryant Day was celebrated, 
and two members who graduated last year still 
desire to profit by meeting with the circle.—— 
The Knightstown Circle starts out vigorously 
this year, ‘‘anxious for the work and wishing to 
please the prompt rather than the tardy.””»—— 
The formerly small but energetic Lew Wallace 
Circle of Michigan City has this year multiplied 
its membership several times over.——Good 
omens are seen in Rising Sun Circle, where 
many who have graduated are asking for seal 
courses along various special lines.——Valpa- 
raiso also shows a decided increase in numbers 
and interest.——At Wabash, Remington, and 
Auburn the circles are taking up the American 
year with great interest.——The Hyperion of 
Elwood and the Vincent of Liberty have each a 
membership that will furnish graduates for every 
year to ’95, of which there will be quite a num- 
ber.——Bluff Circle of Merom and Ames Circle 
of Crown Point are doing some special besides 
the regular work. 

Wisconsin.—The Athenians of South Mil- 
waukee write that they are again at work and 
give warning that they will be heard from later. 
—A Racine Circle writer says, “Our circle 
this year is very much larger than ever before.’’ 
——Willard Circle at Janesville has flourishing 
prospects. A letter shows a deep-seated earnest- 
ness characterizing the circle.-——A few mem- 
bers of ’91 in Prairie du Sac who were prevented 
from graduating, have organized a new circle to 
do the American reading. The work is carried 
on in connection with that of the high school, 
which has been greatly benefited by the impetus 
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given.—tThe Neillsville circle were ready 
and eager for work at the opening of the year. 
—tThe Neenah correspondent writes: ‘Our 
class numbers nineteen this year, and every one 
is enthusiastic over the course which appeals to 
the mind and heart of every true American.”’ 

ILLINOIs.—The Gladstone Circle of Chicago 
sends announcement of its reorganization with 
ten members and a promise of more to follow. 
—tThe Plus Ultra Circle in the same city has 
asked for the second post-graduate year work, 
and is expecting new members to join who 
have already signified the intention to do so. 
Centenary Circle also of Chicago re-opens this 
fall with amembership of about twenty-five. The 
first meeting was marked by a large attendance 
and growing interest.—From Englewood comes 
news of a suburban circle, the Habberton, which 
begins the year with sixteen members.——The 
’94’s of Decatur have been reinforced by seven 
new members to take the American year. This 
circle meets weekly and is ‘looking forward to 
a year of great profit and pleasure.”——Elgin 
circle has secured a creditable showing of ’95’s 
and is well organized for the year.—A dozen 
new and a dozen old memberg form a charmed 
circle at Waukegan.——Streator Circle holds its 
own this year, and Prairie City has a good rep- 
resentation of graduates for four years.——The 
circle of twenty-three at Danville enters the year 
with ‘“‘renewed and intense interest expecting 
much benefit.”.——Wayne Atheneum Circle 
gives assurance of its expectation to do good 
work, numbering this year sixteen members.—— 
One interested reader at Stanford, who was left 
alone this year by removal of other members of 
the circle, has worked up a circle of nine 
“bright, intelligent members’? who furnish 
good prospects for mutual profit.——Maquon 
Circle began promptly and has six new members, 
all declaring the prospects very attractive-— 
Mizpah of Kirkwood, Lacon Circle, and circles 
at Mt. Palatine, Maplesville, St. Charles, Jersey- 
ville, Huntley, and Golden Rod Circle of Cha- 
pin all report good attendance and work, with 
sure promise of enjoyment therein.—Eighteen 
members are reported from Genoa, of whom five 
are new, andeleven from Fairbury including 
two graduates.—-The Ashton Circle acknowl- 
edges being a little behind time but promises to 
make it up. The writer from that point de- 
clares ‘‘ difficulties would have to be great in- 
deed to cause the work to be abandoned.”’ 

Kentucky.—The Consonants of Louisville are 
made up this year of all four classes and some 
graduates.——Ashland and Eminence Circles 
each open the year with confidence in the value 
of their work. 
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MISSISSIPPI.—The Hazelhurst Circle is re- 
organized and asks for application blanks for a 
dozen new members. 

MINNESOTA.—The circle in connection with 
the Centenary Church of Minneapolis has be- 
gun its meetings and increased its attendance. 
——tThe Workers’ Circle at Rochester and the 
Cloquet Circle send a bright word of energetic 
beginning. 

Iowa.—A large and growing circle, the Frank- 
lin of Manchester, sends a well tabulated report 
showing all the classes from ’92 to ’95 to be fully 
and about equally represented, indicating a 
steady growth of interest in that city.——Keo- 
kuk Circle reports itself ‘‘ thoroughly delighted 
with the course of study, and hopes to make the 
fourth year the best” ; about forty members en- 
joy its benefits. —-The Victor Circle which was 
small in its beginning has added members equal 
to its original size each year, being now in its 
fourth year well established ; its reports “‘splen- 
did prospects.””,——The Alden Circle at Perry 
has reorganized with the largest membership 
ever enrolled.—Wahkonsa Circle at Fort 
Dodge sends a report speaking especially well 
of the alumni of that place who have since ’89 
keptin line with the work, stimulating others by 
their zest. ——The Acorn Circle at Oakland with 
ten old and seven new members, the Aldine 
Circle of Rockwell, and the Allerton Circle are 
pursuing the American course appreciatively. 

MissouRI.—Three circles are reorganized at 
St. Louis, the Elma Webster Circle numbering 
twenty members old and new, the Albion reach- 
ing similar figures, and another somewhat small- 
er, all full of Chautauqua spirit.——A circle at 
Webb City which has struggled for existence has 
won and now reports a strong foundation.——A 
small circle of eight at Warrensburg makes up 
in energy, so it declares, what it lacks in num- 
bers.——Twelve members reorganized the Bowl- 
ing Green Circle, and old members of Clarks- 
ville Circle have come up ready for work. 

ARKANSAS. — The Progressives, organized 
years ago, have made a fresh start this year, the 
majority of the class being in the second year. 

NortH Daxota.—The Fargo Circle number- 
ing sixteen has fully equipped itself for service 
and entered upon the work vigorously. 

SoutH DaxkotTa.—Woonsocket has a bright 
outlook; the class there has added ten new 
members and the secretary writes, ‘‘ We are be- 
coming more and more impressed with the ed- 
ucational value of the C. L. S. C.” 

NEBRASKA.—The right kind of a letter filled 
with the right kind of news comes from Capital 
City Circle at Lincoln. This circle is to becom- 
mended; having suffered a loss by the gradua- 
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tion of some of its valuable members last June, 
every member left made it his endeavor to secure 
one new member. The opening night this fall 
was made very attractive ; as a result the circle 
now numbers fifty-six Chautauquans “delighted 
with the American year and especially Bryce’s 
book on ‘Social Institutions.’” Another good 
work of the circle was the subscription of a 
handsome fund to assist in carrying on C.L.S.C. 
work in the state prison, where a large class is 
formed.—tThe spare moments of a mother who 
does all the work for a family of six and attends to 
Sunday-school, church, and W. C. T. U. duties, 
may be imagined to be few; but one such 
mother at Wilber, has found time to do Chau- 
tauqua work and strive for the enlargement of 
her circle, which is surely on a firm foundation. 
—Kenesaw, Gibbon, and Oakland circles have 
each now about a dozen good workers.——Plain- 
view Circle and that of Syracuse promise great 
zeal in place of numbers, the size of each being 
about half a score. 

Kansas.—Good attendance and great interest 
is written of the Oaks at Pittsburgh who stur- 
dily maintain they would give up many things 
before the C. L. S. C.—Hyperion Circle at 
Holton has more than doubled its membership 
this year, to study America.——Good reports 
come also from Santa Maria Circle at Emporia, 
Winfield, Lawrence, and Pleasant Hour Circle of 
Louisburg. 

CoLoraDo.—The Silver Queen of George- 
town, which is in its fourth year, made good its 
loss of six graduates of ’91 by an addition of 
seven new members. It feels thatit ‘“‘has only 
made a beginning in the good work of Chautau- 
qua.’”»——Colorado City and Electric Circle of 
Durango report seal readers among their num- 
ber. 

NEw MExIco.—A good note comes from Cac- 
tus Circle of Albuquerque, which numbers ten. 

NEvADA.—Tybo Circle now in its third year 
brings in a new membership and rejoices 
‘that it began the course; particularly that it 
may enjoy that of this year.’”-——Sage Brush 
Circle of Reno gives an account of a “ wide- 
awake circle of twenty-five, and hopes to do great 
things this year.” 

WaASHINGTON—Goldendale asks for blanks 
for a number of new members who will add en- 
ergy to the class work. 

OREGON.—Multnomah Circle, organized a 
year ago, now numbers twenty-two readers at 
Portland.——Occidental Circle at Dallas and 
Salem Circle are prospering. 

CaLIForNIA.—Other circles dotting the coast at 
Oakland, San Francisco, and Pomona reach us 
with excellent accounts of the year’s outlook, 











AN OLD-TIME RECEPTION. 

**GoopMAN, I’ve heavy news for you ; so set 
your mind to bear it as best you may.” 

“‘Nay, goodwife, your winsome face is no 
herald of bad news, and,certes, I’ll not cross the 
bridge until it comes in sight.” 

“Well, then, since words won’t daunt you, 
here’s a fact, sir. We are to have a merry- 
making, and gather all the young folk of the 
village, and Master Bradford will have to lay off 
the governor’s mantle of thought and worry, 
that he may be jocund with the rest.” 

“‘Nay, then, Alice, ’t is indeed heavy news.”’ 
And the governor pulled a long face, and looked 
mock-miserable with all his might. ‘‘ And is it 
a dispensation not to be gainsaid? Is there 
good cause that we should submit ourselves to 
an affliction that might, as it would seem, be 
spared ?”” 

“Well, dear, you know that my sister Pris 
has come and my thought is to call together all 
the young people and make a little feast to 
bring those acquainted with Pris, who, poor 
maid, has found it atrifie dull and straitened 
here, after leaving her merry young friends in 
England.”’ 

**Do as thou wilt, and call upon me for what 
thy men and maids cannot accomplish.”’ 

**Nay, I’ve help enough.” 

The wide kitchen shortly hummed with the 
merry sounds of youthful voices, of the whisking 
of eggs, and grinding of spices, and stirring of 
golden compounds in wooden bowls, and chop- 
ping suet, and stoning raisins, and slicing citron, 
and the clatter of pewter dishes. 

All that day and part of the next the battle 
raged in the Bradford kitchen, for delicate ap- 
petites were in those times rather a defect than 
a grace, and hospitality largely consisted in first 
providing great quantities and many varieties of 
food, and then over-pressing the guests to par- 
take of it. 

At the appointed time the company was 
gathered about the three long tables improvised 
from boards and barrels, but all covered withthe 
fine napery brought from Holland by Alice 
Bradford, who had the true housewife’s love of 
elegant damask. Plenty of trenchers of pewter 
and wood lined the table, and by each lay a 
napkin and a spoon, but neither knives nor 
forks, the latter implement not yet having been 
invented, except in the shape of a powerful tri- 
dent to lift the boiled beef from the kettle, while 
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table knives, as Priscilla Alden had intimated, 
were still regarded as curious implements of ex- 
treme luxury. The meat was divided into 
morsels before appearing on the table, and thus 
was easily managed with the spoon—or with 
the fingers. 

Between each two plates stood a pewter or 
wooden basin of clam chowder, prepared by 
Priscilla Alden, who was held in Plymouth to 
possess a magic touch for this and several other 
dishes. 

From these each guest transferred a portion 
to his own plate, except when two supped mer- 
rily from the same bowl in token of friendly in- 
timacy. This first course finished and the 
bowls removed, all eyes turned upon the gov- 
ernor, who rose in his place at the head of the 
principal table, where were gathered the more 
important guests, and, looking affectionately up 
and down the board, said, — 

‘Friends, it hardly needs that I should say 
that you are welcome, for I see none that are 
ever less than welcome beneath this roof; but I 
well may thank you for the cheer your friendly 
faces bring to my heart to-night, and I well may 
pray you, of your goodness, to bestow upon my 
young sister here the same hearty kindness you 
have ever shown to me and mine.” A murmur 
of eager assent went around the board, and the 
governor smiled cordially as he grasped in both 
hands the great two-handled loving-cup stand- 
ing before him, and steadily raising it to his 
lips, smiled gravely upon his guests, adding to 
his little speech of welcome, — 

“‘T pledge you my hearty good-will, friends,’® 

then drank sincerely yet modestly, and giving 
one handle to Miles Standish, who sat at his 
left hand, he retained his hold at the other side 
while the captain drank, andin his turn gave 
one handle to Mistress Winslow, who came 
next, and so, all standing to honor the pledge of 
love and good-will, the cup passed round the 
board. 
To the chowder and the “pye” and the 
roasted suckling succeeded a mighty dish of 
succotash, that compound of dried beans, hulled 
corn, salted beef, pork,and chicken which may 
be called the charter-dish of Plymouth; then 
came wild fowl dressed in various ways, a great 
bowl of ‘‘sallet,’’ of Priscilla Alden’s composi- 
tion, and at last various sweet dishes, still 
served at the end of a meal, although soon after 
it was the mode to take them first. 











At the close of the feast a warning yet very 
gentle glance from Dame Bradford’s eyes stifled 
the noise while the governor returned thanks to 
the Giver of allgood. Then the dear old fool- 
ish fun that seems to spring up in spontaneous 
growth where young folk are gathered together, 
and is sometimes scorned and sometimes cov- 
eted by their elders, went on. 

Thus, then, was Priscilla Carpenter intro- 
duced into Plymouth society.—Arranged from 
Jane G. Austin’s “ Betty Alden; A — of 
the Pilgrims.” 


A STORY OF SCIENCE. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS NOTHING ABOUT IT. 

A philosopher sat in his easy chair, 

Looking as grave as Milton ; 
He wore a solemn and mystic air 

As he Canada balsam split on 
A strip of glass, a slide to prepare 

For a mite taken out of his Stilton. 


He took his microscope out of the case, 
And settled the focus rightly : 

The light thrown back from the mirror’s face 
Came glimmering upward brightly. 

He put the slide with the mite in place, 
And fixed on the cover tightly. 


He turned the instrument up and down, 
Till, getting a proper sight, he 
Exclaimed, as he gazed with a puzzled frown, 
“‘Good gracious !’’ and “‘ Highty tighty ! 
The sight is enough to alarm the town: 
A mite is a monster mighty.” 


From t’other end of the tube, the mite 
Regarded our scientific : 

To its naked eye, as you’ll guess, the sight 
Of a man was most terrific, 

But reversing the microscope made him quite 
The opposite of magnific. 


“One sees the truth through this tube so tall,”’ 
Said the mite as it squinted through it : 
“Man is not so wondrously big, after all, 
If the mite-world only knew it.”’ 
MORAL, 
Mem.—Whether a thing is large or small 
Depends on the way you view it. 
—Anonymous. 


THE JAPAN TREATY. 

THE morning of March 8, 1854, dawned clear 
and beautiful. The bay wasalive with gorgeous 
State barges, swift punts, and junks with tas- 
seled prows. On land, in the foreground, were 
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a few hundred feudal retainers in gay costumes, 
while on the bluffs beyond stood dense masses 
of spectators. These were kept back with rope 
barriers and by petty officials with prodigious 
self-importance. The sunbeams glittered on 
the bare heads and freshly pomatumed top- 
knots of country folk, and was reflected daz- 
zlingly from lacquered hats and ° burnished 
weapons. In the variegated paraphernalia of 
feudalism could be distinguished the insignia of 
the commissioners and feudal lords, whose 
troops darkened the hilltops as spectators. 

Only the stern discipline to which they were 
accustomed, and the suspicion of possible need. 
for powder and ball in case of treachery, kept. 
grim the faces of marines and sailors. The 
whole tableau seemed to the officers a well- 
sustained joke from the pagesof Gulliver’s 
Travels, To Jack Tar it looked as if a pack of 
euchre-cards had come to enlarged life. The 
gay-costumed figures and bronze visages moved 
before him like the flesh and blood originals of 
the kings, queens, and knaves on his favorite- 
pasteboards. 

With five hundred men landed in twenty- 
seven boats, each one, including musicians, 
thoroughly well-armed, the marines forming a 
hollow square, the three bands discoursing 
music, and the howitzers in the boats making 
fire, flame, thunder, and echoes; with all possi- 
ble fuss, parade, shine, and glitter, the sailor- 
diplomatist, Commodore Perry made disembark- 
ation in his white gig from the Powhaian, 

With due deliberation and stately march, he 
entered the treaty-house where negotiations be. 
gan. The commodore knew, as he confesses, 
‘‘the importance and moral influence of such 
show upon so ceremonious and artificial a peo- 
ple as the Japanese.”” Without being at all 
anxious to imitate or copy them, he yet im- 
pressed them amazingly. 

The tedious business of diplomacy began by 
interchange of notes and answers. One of the 
first questions asked the Japanese commission- 
ers was whether they had favorably considered 
the proposition that certain ports should be 
opened. 

Hayashé, the chief commissioner, replied 
that they had pondered the matter, and had con- 
cluded that Shimoda and Hakodaté should be 
opened; provided that Americans would not 
travel into the interior further than they could 
goand return the same day; and provided 
further, that no American women should be 
brought to Japan. 

When the translation of Hayashé’s reply was. 
announced, the commodore straightened up, 
threw back his boat-cloak, and excitedly ex- 
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claimed: ‘Great Heavens, if I were to permit 
any such stipulation as that in the treaty, when 
I got home the women would pull out all the 
hair of my head.” 

The Japanese fairly trembled at the commo- 
dore’s apparent excitement, supposing they had 
grossly offended him. When, however, ex- 
planation was made by the interpreters, they all 
laughed right heartily, and the business con- 
tinued. 

The treaty was signed March 31, 1854. 

The glory of Commodore Perry’s success is 
not that he “invented” or ‘first thought of”’ 
or was the sole author, originator, and father of 
the Japan expedition. Such language is non- 
sense, for the thought was in many minds, both of 
naval men and civilians, from Roberts to Glynn 
and Aulick ; but it was Perry’s persistency that 
first conquered for himself a fleet, his thorough- 
going method of procedure in every detail, and 
his powerful personality and invincible tenacity 
in dealing with the Japanese, that won a quick 
and permanent success without a drop of blood. 
A thorough man of war he was from his youth 
up ; yet he proved himself a nobler hero, in that 
he restrained himself and his lieutenants from 
the use of force, while yet not giving place for a 
moment to the frivolities of the Japanese.— 
William Elliot Griffis.* 


ENGLISH HOLIDAY CUSTOMS. 

NATURALLY, people who enjoy their holidays 
will have a great many of them. The greatest 
of all holidays in England is Christmas, and the 
American who would know the social life of the 
English people, must know how this holiday is 
observed. It must be remembered that Christ- 
mas over there means the celebration of what is 
universally regarded asthe merriest of holidays, 
in what is perhaps, in many respects, the mer- 
riest of countries. Merry Christmas and Merry 
England fit together admirably ; hence, at their 
annual conjunction, you may look out for no 
end of fun. Butthe English are as distinctively 
a religious as they are a merry people, and it is 
only natural, from this fact, to find their Christ- 
mas festivities centering largely about their Na- 
tional Church. Christmas day is a sortof Sun- 
day, all business being suspended, trains and 
taverns being run on Sunday hours, the theaters 
being closed and the sanctuaries open. They 
are not indifferent to the call of the church bell, 
and you may be sure they do not neglect the 
dinner bell, nor the bountiful Christmas fare to 
which it summons them. 


*Matthew Calbraith Perry. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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Speaking of bells, how can one omit the men- 
tion of the part which these play in Merry Eng- 
land in the ushering in of this merry holiday? 
Theringers in the various churches begin to prac- 
tice their Christmas chimes weeks in advance; and 
when at length anticipation yields to reality, there 
is a clanging and banging in the steeples of the 
land such as sets the midnight air in commo- 
tion. 

Another feature in many parts is the carol 
singing. This is sustained usually by the choirs 
of the churches and chapels. These singers, 
having reinforced themselves with a few brass 
and stringed instruments, start out in the even- 
ing with the intention of making a night of it, 
pausing ever and anon before doors which 
promise hospitality, to make the neighborhood 
musical or otherwise (often quite otherwise) by 
the rendering of Christmas psalms and hymns. 

The day after Christmas is known as ‘‘ Boxing 
day.” It issimply a day for the giving and re- 
ceiving of Christmas boxes, in other words, 
Christmas presents. This custom, however, is 
not nearly so general there as here. In fact, the 
exchange of gifts by friends is scarcely a custom 
at all. But woe betide the housekeeper who 
should forget her servants on that day or who 
should be so stingy as to withhold a Christmas 
bounty from the waterman, the dustman, the 
lamplighter, or the postman. It will be well, 
moreover, for the shopkeeper to remember his 
customers with some Christmas box, for other- 
wise he is likely to lose them. 

We must not forget to add that Boxing day is 
also a day on which the poor are specially re- 
membered. Since the time when Charles Dick- 
ens, in his ‘Christmas Carol,” put old Scrooge 
through his terrible ghost experiences, and woke 
up the hard-fisted old sinner so thoroughly cured 
of his stinginess that he at oncé sent the prize 
turkey to Bob Cratchit’s, Christmas charity in 
England has taken a decidedly upward bound, 
and the poor, who are always to be found there 
in large numbers, fare as well, probably, as those 
of the same class in any country on earth. 

In some places Molly Dancers and Merry An_ 
drews make their appearance at this season, 
These are strolling players, who, attired in fan- 
tastic costumes, devote themselves chiefly to the 
entertainment of the littlefolks. And this allu- 
sion to children reminds us of the part which, in 
some sections of the country, the English ‘‘small 
boy ’’ plays in the celebration of Christmas. He 
too, like some of the older people, goes on a 
tour, and, in imitation of the angels, uses his 
voice in song; but there is nothing angelic in 
either the words or the music of his perform- 
ances. 
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The Christmas week is entirely occupied with 
festivities, and then comes the New Year. 
Among Dissenters it is still quite common to 
hold watch night services, and the watching out 
of the Old Year by families and friends around 
their own firesides is even more common. But 
to New Year’s day little attention is paid. The 
compliments of the season are exchanged; but 
business goes on as usual, and there is no formal 
exchange of calls. There is, however, in some 
localities, a custom which is called “letting the 
New Year in.” This must always be done by 
some of the male sex, as, according tothe super- 
stition, ill luck would befall the dwelling if the 
one first entering it in the New Year should be 
afemale. This, morever, is another time when 
the small boys go on the rampage after their 
pence. They usually go in companies, con- 
fining their operations to theirown immediate 
localities, and one of their greetings is as fol- 
lows : 

‘“We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door ; 
But we are neighbors’ children 
That you have seen before. 
God send you happy, 
God send you merry, 
God send you all in a joyful New Year.’’* 
—Henry Tuckley. 


THE OWL’S ASSEMBLY OF BIRDS. 

An Owl, assuming airs of quality, would needs 
have a splendid rout, to which all the beauties 
of feather were invited ; whom she received in 
the most polite and affable manner, with cordial 
expressions of friendship and pleasure; but, 
last of all the company, in came the Dove, who 
declared herself to be in such haste as only just 
able to appear and pay her compliments of 
ceremony, being obliged to attend on her young 
brood ; however, she could not but observe that, 
as each of the visitors departed, the Owl did 
not fail to make her remarks on their characters. 

After the Magpie was gone, “There,” said the 
Owl, ‘‘ goes the most selfish thief that ever lived ; 
she cannot be trusted in any house, but will 
slyly steal whatever she can lay her beak on, 
and hide it in holes and corners like a miser, 
even things that are of no kind of use to her, 
merely from covetousness.’’ Next went away 
the Parrot: ‘A good riddance,” said the Owl, 
“from that prating fool, who is continually 
babbling without knowing the least particle of 
the subject she is talking about; then she 


*“ Under the Queen.” Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
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swears like a trooper, and tells lies like a varlet.” 
Then the Peacock took his leave: ‘Did you 
observe,” said the Owl, “‘the airs of that vain 
idiot, filled with pride, affectation, and conceit 
of his beauty? I wish he would but look at his 
legs and be humble.’”?” Next the Goose with- 
drew. ‘‘ What a mass of akwardness, stupidity 
and vulgarity,” cried the Owl ; ‘‘ I wonder such 
creatures are not ashamed to appear in polite 
company ; but such characters have no feeling 
for themselves or any one else.” Next the 
Kite disappeared: ‘‘There goes a precious 
piece of goods,” said she ; “ one that would eat 
her own mother alive, rather than deprive her- 
self of a meal.” 

In this manner the Owl ran on until the 
whole company had departed except the Dove, 
who remained alone with her. ‘‘ How is this,’’ 
said the Owl, “did you not say and declare, 
when you first came in, that you were in such 
haste that you could not tarry a moment? and 
now, forsooth, you have seen all the company 
out ; this is very strange indeed.” ‘‘ Why, to 
tell you the plain truth,” replied the Dove, 
‘‘when I heard you give such satirical descrip- 
tions of each of your visitors after they had 
left the company, I found it absolutely requi- 
site, as the only means of protecting my own 
character, to remain until there was no one left 
to hear it; and I will give you this advice, which 
you will find by experience to be good ; that if 
you go on at this rate, you will be shunned by 
every bird that has but feathers enough in its 
wings to fly from you. And when you do ven- 
ture abroad, it must only be in the night ; other- 
wise you will be followed and hooted at as 
a common detractor and a pest to society.” 

APPLICATION.—It is very terrible, unjustly to 
attack men in a way to prejudice their honor 
or fortune ; but indeed, where crimes are enor- 
mous, the delinquent deserves little pity, yet 
the reporter may deserve less; as it has been 
observed by a great author on the government 
of the tongue, where, speaking of uncharitable 
truths, he says ‘‘a discovery of this kind serves 
not to reclaim, but enrages the offender, and 
precipitates him into farther degrees of ill.’’ 

Modesty and fear of shame is one of those 
natural restraints which the wisdom of Heaven 
has put upon mankind ; and he who stumbles 
may yet, by a check of that bridle, recover 
again; but when by a public detection he is 
fallen under that infamy he feared, he will then 
be apt to discard all caution, and think he owes 
himself the utmost pleasures of vice, as the 
price of his reputation. Nay, perhaps he 
advances further, and sets up for a reversed sort 
of fame, by being eminently wicked; and he 
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who before was but a clandestine disciple, be- 
comes a doctor of impiety. 

This sort of reasoning certainly induced our 
wise legislators to repeal that law, which put 
the stamp of infamy on the face of felons ; thus 
putting them beyond the power of retrieving 
their character, or indeed of thinking it possible. 

The great mischief of slander is, that one 
knows neither how to ward off the stroke, nor to 
cure the wound it gives.—/ames Northcote,R.A. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn, 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World molds aside she 
threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 
true. 
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How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge,but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They knew that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill 
And supple-tempered will, 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven loved of loftiest stars. 
. . . a . « 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first Ameri- 
can. 
—/ames Russell Lowell. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Food for all kinds of tastes is to 
be found in the Christmas feast 
of books this year. Besides a large number of 
reprints of classics and recent serials of weight 
there is a good harvest of new books dressed in 
all styles from Carnival time to Quakerdom. 
Packed away between covers is a store of com- 
fort and instruction for all. Naughty small 
maidens, ever true lovers, dainty-fingered house- 
wives, knotty-browed thinkers, lusty youth, and 
reminiscent age all are amply supplied in the 
year’s book harvest. The season itself is hailed 
with relishing rhymes of toothsome times; 
stanzas smacking of savory salads; while many 
a dainty pen-trace suggests by sketch the deeper 
meaning of the festival time. 

The Warwickshire Avon* is treated by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch as a silvery thread upon which 


Christmas Books. 


*The Warwickshire Avon. Notes by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


to string some of the charming tales and tradi- 
tions with which the famous stream is replete. 
From the source on Nazeby’s field or, more 
narrowly, in a cabbage garden of the inn, he 
paddles leisurely down, in company with his 
artist friend, by weir and through lock to the 
Severn just beyond Tewkesbury. The fine 
worded description and the equally fine pen 
sketch fit well to the quiet charm of views 
happily selected from the wealth of scenes, his- 
toric and picturesque, lining the banks. The 
volume is a tribute to the observant faculty of 
Mr. Couch, and no less to the artistic soul of 
Mr. Parsons, who seem to lounge in their canoe 
and drink in the shifting scene of spire, meadow, 
and bridge. Memories also of more stirring 
times appeal to them as at Rugby, Stratford, 
Stanford Hall, Lawford, and once bloody 
Tewkesbury where they beach their boat.—— 
Ina well printed and illustrated volume Mr. 
Charles A. Stoddard has recounted a trip Across 
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Russia,* entering from Finland and leaving at 
Cracow. The book, coming out just as theeyes 
of the world are turned Russia-ward, would be 
more interesting if it dealt especially with con- 
ditions surrounding the people, to account in 
some way for the miseries of the lower classes. 
The author contents himself however with de- 
scriptions of cities, customs and habits, and types 
of people and officials, throwing in shreds of 
historic allusions, Clinging to the guide book, 
the author occasionally lifts his eyes from its 
pages to become interesting. The best feature 
of the volume, which is instructive throughout, 
is the chapters on Russian libraries and literary 
treasures.—tThe series of articles written by 
George Kennan on the Russian exile system 
published recently, caused a stir through the 
reading world, never, probably, exceeded. The 
papers were the result of a sojourn of the author 
through Siberia, where he visited the prisons 
and convict mines and interviewed government 
officials and hundreds of the exiles, many of 
them being prominent political offenders. Mr. 
Kennan has recently rewritten these articles, 
extending their scope and detail, and to them 
has added a vast amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished matter making two large, well-printed and 
illustrated volumes.t A voluminous appendix 
includes several secret reports of the governor- 
general to the czar regarding the exile system 
and much other official evidence corroborating 
the truth of his overwhelming denunciation of 
Russian rule in Siberia.——A happy conceit 
suggested by the season has linked under the 
magic name of Friendship,t the writings of 
three of the greatest of its analyzers, Cicero, 
Bacon, and Emerson. The three essays accom- 
panied by cuts of their authors form a beautiful 
mosaic in which three civilizations have laid their 
separate stones making a harmonious and well 
blended whole. In sketching the words of the 
pagan Roman, the philosophic Englishman, and 
the advanced nineteenth century thinker on the 
same theme, one cannot but be struck with the 
kinship of all times and races, on the subject 
which sounds the key-note of universal happi- 
ness or misery.——In ‘‘A Girl in the Karpa- 
thians”’|| Ménie Muriel Dowie relates how alone 
and unassisted she made the trip through East 
Galicia from Kolomea at the base of the South- 


* Across Russia, from the Baltic to the Danube. By 
Charles Augustus Stoddard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

+Siberia and the Exile System. Intwo volumes. By 
George Kennan. New York: The Century Co. 

tFriendship. Cicero, Bacon, and Emerson. With por- 
traits. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co. Price, $2.00. 

| A Girl in the Karpathians. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
New York : Cassell Publishing Company. Price, $1.50. 


east Karpathian range to Cracow. Her recital, 
which is rather of the ‘‘smart”’ type, corre- 
sponds well with the Knickerbocker costume 
which seems to have been an element of her 
success, A pleasing feature of the book is that 
it is the unaffected off-hand jottings of the per- 
sonal experience of the author, whose adventur- 
ous spirit and keen observation make the odds 
and ends filling the book worth telling. The 
touch is light, but at times, as when comparing 
the Cracow of to-day with that of the past, it 
becomes sympathetic and shows the author’s 
ability to deal with graver subjects when war- 
ranted.—*‘‘ Ocean Steamships’’* is a profusely 
illustrated volume made up of a compilation of 
articles by a half dozen navy officers, to cor- 
respond to a similar volume published on Rail- 
roads a yearago. The volume is a very instruc- 
tive one. treating every theme relating to the 
subject, the history of the development of 
steamships, description of their varied mechan- 
ism, elements of speed, records of the life of 
officers and men aboard, its dangers, pleasures, 
and other topics on sea-life.——Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold has given the title ‘“‘Japonica’’f to his 
series of articles on Japan, its people, and their 
ways andthoughts. The series which has been 
revised has been amply and artistically illus- 
trated by Robert Blum. The most sympathetic 
treatment is accorded the gentle Japanese by 
the author, who has during the past year made 
a minute study of them with, as he says, ‘‘un- 
broken profit and pleasure.’’ 


The title poem, ‘‘The High-Top Sweeting,”’{ 
of a little volume by Mrs. Elizabeth Akers, de- 
scribes pastoral scenes whose clear New England 
sky seems to hang over the whole volume. Mrs. 
Akers is a lover of nature and a ready interpreter 
thereof. She tells the meaning of many an 
unnoticed song or blossom. Her happiest touch 
isin idyllic poetry where delicate description 
clothes deep significance. Her love poems are 
artistic in their restrained passion. The High- 
Top Sweeting is one of the choicest of the 
Christmas fruits. ——The second series of Poems 
by Emily Dickinson|| is welcomely greeted as a 
continuation of the thought flash-lights which 


* Ocean Steamships. By Officers of the Navy. Illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 

+ Japonica. By Sir Edwin Arnold,M.A. Illustrated 
by Robert Blum. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.00, 

} The High-Top Sweeting and Other Poems. By Eliza- 
beth Akers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25. 

| Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Edited by T. W. Hig- 
ginson and Mabel Loomis Todd. Second Series. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
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illumined her first volume. In the second she 
treats her themes in the abrupt, startling way 
characteristic of her. Life, Love, Nature, and 
other primal mysteries furnish subjects upon 
which she throws a sudden gleam as strong as 
it is momentary. Her verse seems to have oc- 
curred to her extempore ; sometimes crude but 
always vivid, scorning elaboration. She runs 
over rhythm as a horse jumps a hedge, with a 
bracing if not smooth effect. Candor holds in 
check her daring, which carries the reader’s in- 
terest from poem to poem.——The old story of 
Launcelot and Guenevere* has received fresh 
treatment by Richard Hovey who uses it asa 
base for a poetical drama in which the Knights 
of the Round Table and ladies of the same 
storied epoch are made to figure. The dramais 
well sustained, the interest gathering to the end, 
which culminates, if not happily, in a triumph 
of right, which, the reader is left to believe, is 
preferable to happiness gained at the sacrifice of 
the highest standard of honor.—A neatly 
bound pair of volumes destined to win popu- 
larity because appealing to that class “we 
have always with us’’—lovers—is compiled by 
Horace P. Chandler and entitled ““The Lover’s 
Year Book of Poetry.” The poems, of which 
there is one for every day in the year, are taken 
from a great variety of authors, and though as 
diverse in style as character itself, are uniformly 
chaste, often beautiful, with some imperishable 
gems glorifying the divine passion.——“‘ Lyra 
Heroica’’t is a collection of poems for boys, 
taken from standard English classics from 
Shakspere to Rudyard Kipling. The most of 
the selections are knightly in character, making 
the volume a desirable one for inculcating valor 
of an elevated kind.——‘“‘ Wisdom of the Wise ’’|| 
is another little volume of sayings and short 
pithy extracts from such authors as the subject 
would indicate. The volume grew out of the 
practice of selecting some nobly clothed thought 
for each day’s guidance of the author, the result 
being much wisdom in few words. 


In ‘‘ A Score of Famous Composers,’’3 Nathan 
Haskell Dole has collected the biographies of a 


*Launcelot and Guenevere. A Poemin Dramas. By 
Richard Hovey. New York: U.S. Book Co. Price, $1.25. 

+The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. In two volumes, 
By Horace P. Chandler. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
Price, $1.25. 

t Lyra Heroica. A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected by 
Wm. Ernest Henley. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 

| Wisdom of the Wise. Pithy and Pointed Sayings of 
the Best Authors. Selected by Caroline L. Hunt. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Company. Price, 75 cts. 

2A Score of Fi Comp s. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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well chosen number of musicians. The stories 
are told in a style to catch the attention and in- 
terest of youthful students of music. Dealing 
mainly with the lives of composers rather than 
a study of their works, they might well be used 
as a text for beginners in musical art.—— 
Among the timely juvenile books is one for 
boys entitled ‘‘ Little Smoke,’’* the name of tle 
little red-skinned hero whose story is told in 
connection with that of other and well known 
Sioux Indians. The story is one of the breezy, 
wild-west, frontier kind humorously told in 
parts and adventurous enough to suit the exac- 
tions of boy nature. Good print, quite a num- 
ber of catchy illustrations, and a moral, teach- 
ing wider sympathy for the Indians, combine to. 
make the book a desirable one of its kind. —— 
An excellent volume to put into the hands of 
youthful students of literature is the second 
volume of ‘Children’s Stories in English Ljit- 
erature,’”’t by Miss Wright. The stories begin- 
ning with that of Shakspere and ending with 
Tennyson are full of interest, and, embracing 
pictures of the times in which their subjects 
lived, are so vivid, complete, and enter- 
taining a child is led on, until, through 
the spectacles of romance as one might say, he 
has acquired a valuable fund of knowledge.—— 
“Among the Camps,”{ a collection of war 
stories by Thomas Nelson Page, is another vol- 
ume especially for boys. The stories though re- 
lated of characters found on the Confederate 
side, will have as much interest for Northern as 
for Southern youth, since the spirit of heroism 
which they teach should be common to all. 
They are told in a kindly spirit, which goes of 
itself to prove how surely bitterness between the 
once divided sections is dying out.—~—Another 
volume by the same author and told in the same 
vigorous engaging way takes its name ‘‘Els- 
ket’|| from its first tale which is laid far away. 
Elsket isa tragedy, set in gloomy Norway, in- 
volving the daughter of King Olaf and her two 
lovers. Four other stories widely contrasted in 
subject complete the volume.——A story de- 
scriptive of the experience and trials of French 
school life is found in “‘ Straight On.”3 A French 
officer is obliged to leave his motherless son to 


* Little Smoke; A Tale of the Sioux. By Wm. O. Stod- 
dard. Illustrated. New York : D. Appleton and Company. 

{Children’s Stories in English Literature. From 
Shakspere to Tennyson. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

tAmong the Camps, or Young People’s Stories of the 
War. By Thomas Nelson Page. Illustrated, $1.50. | Els- 
ket, and Other Stories. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

2Straight On. AStory for Young and Old. Iilustrated 
by Edouard Zier. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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enter a military school alone, and on parting 
gives him the motto which forms the title. The 
son’s experiences, which involve many ups and 
downs, form the tale, which is brightly told and 
amply illustrated——“‘ The Story of Colette ”’* 
by the same author, is the diary of a French girl 
of rank who finds life in her ancestral chateau 
lonely and unbearable under the stern eye of a 
spinsteraunt. Atthe opportune moment a young 
nobleman is wounded beneath the castle wall 
through a misfortune, by the heroine herself. 
Her penitence and good nursing bring about a 
love story whose chief charm is a graceful dain- 
tiness in the telling, heightened by artistic illus- 
trations.——‘‘ A Lost Hero,’’¢ is handsomely il- 
lustrated, making a pretty giftbook. The story 
is strong, bearing a moral which teaches the 
heroism of self-sacrifice. ——One of the most at- 
tractive calendars is the work of J. Pauline Sun- 
ter { whose designs in colors illumine each page. 
Twelve ‘‘tots’’ disport themselves through the 
year in style charcteristic of the season. ——Prang 
products are as generous as ever thorgh not pro- 
lific in new things. One very taking novelty 
however is ‘‘The Day Dawneth’’|| in large 
quarto, whose auroral-tinted cover suggests 
“the purple dawn” but only hints at the rich- 
ness inside, of soft toned, full page etchings. 
—Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ has furnished 
F. Schuyler Mathews a theme for a variety of 
water color and pen sketches of those places 
most replete with footprints of the Saviors 
which are collected together with bits from 
Canon Farrar’s descriptions under the title, 
“Places That Our Lord Loved.”% The effect is 
to make more vivid the life of Christ in connec- 
tion with His terrestrial home.——In a chaste lit- 
tle book entitled ‘‘The Family Record,”’{ the lily- 
page of marriage, the rose-bud page of birth, and 
the forget-me-not page of death, are each followed 
by appropriate poems,—“‘The Old Farm Gate” ** 
is clambered over by a sweet-toned pastoral, deli- 
cately illustrated.——‘‘ No Sect in Heaven’’ tf is 

*The Story of Colette. From the French of La Neu- 


vaine de Colette. [Illustrated by Jean Claude. New 
York : D. Appleton and Company. 

+A Lost Hero. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and 
Herbert D. Ward. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

TAll Around The Year. A calendar for 1892. Illus- 
trated by J. Pauline Sunter. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

| The Day Dawneth. By Albert S. Watson. Illustrative 
Etchings by W. G. Beal. 2 Places That Our Lord Loved. 
By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. Illustrated in water color 
sketches and pen drawings by F. Schuyler Mathews. 
{Family Record. Selected Poems illustrated by Lizzie 
K. Harlow. **The Old Farm Gate. By Lurabel Harlow. 
Illustrated by Lewis K Harlow. tt NoSectin Heaven. 
Illustrated and engrossed by F. Schuyler Mathews. Bos- 
ton: L. Prang & Co. 


emphasized by forcible illustrations.——Miss S. 
A. Wynn idealizes a cherubic group of pigs sug- 
gesting undreamed-of strides in pig-amelioration. 
——A beautifully illustrated translation of Prin- 
cess Ilse,* one of the most charming fairy 
stories in all the wealth of the German, makes 
a delightful gift book for young and imaginative 
readers. The legend of the impetuous little 
mountain brook whose obstinacy brought such 
disagreeable consequences, redeemed afterward 
by its loving service for others, teaches in rarely 
choice and pure allegory a high moral truth.—— 
St. Nicholast for ’91 is out in two handsomely 
bound volumes faultless in execution, making a 
holiday present of irresistible attraction for 
young folks. 


A book} of universal interest is 
the one which has proven a true 
prophecy of the recent experiments for producing 
rain. It sets forth the principles involved and 
the arguments which led to the attempts to 
cause it to rain, which recently have been made 
with such promising results.——-Although the 
author of the geological treatise || known as ‘‘ The 
Autobiography of the Earth’? must have spent 
many laborious hours in preparing his book for 
publication, it reads as if in gathering material 
he had been in pursuit of pleasure, and what is 
more to the point had found it. The book fur- 
nishes pleasant and far-reaching instruction. 
The author has adapted his text to the ordinary 
reader who will thus with pleasure-find his way 
through the pages filled with intricate knowl- 
edge.——Many curious and interesting facts in 
regard to air, water, and ice and their relations 
to health and disease are told in a very engaging 
little book.2 How to obtain pure water and the 
great necessity of legislative action for the dis- 
posal of all waste, are dwelt on at length. Mr, 
Prudden writes easily and earnestly, often con- 
sciously sacrificing conventional elegance for the 
sake of the general reader, in the great subjects 
which are his specialties——-The modest little 
volume { which purports to be ‘‘a sketch 
for general readers ’’ from the fields of electricity 


Science. 


* Princess Ilse. Translated by Florence M. Cronise. 
Illustrated by J. EK. Bundy. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

{St. Nicholas, New York: The Century Company. 

} War and the Weather. By Edward Powers, C. BE. Dele- 
van, Wis.: E. Powers. Price, $1.00. 

| The Autobiography of the Earth. By the Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson. B.A., F.G.S. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

?Drinking-Water and Ice Supplies. By T. Mitchell 
Prudden, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

{ Electricity. By E.M.Caillard New York: D. Ap 
pleten and Company. 
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isa more finished work than at first glance 
might be expected.. Though only a sketch, the 
pen has been skillfully handled, and the ideas 
are clearly drawn in well-chosen lines. Several 
fitting illustrations and a handy index supple- 
ment the text.——In the Riverside Science 
Series J. Howard Gore gives the gist of geodesy 
in a moderate number of pages. The work* is 
lucid and attractive. It will do well for supple- 
mentary reading to a fuller work upon the sub- 
ject or to serve as a gleaning for those who 
cannot labor in the field of multitudinous facts. 
——Several papers on the general results of 





*Geodesy. By J. Howard Gore. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR NOVEMBER, 1789r. 


scientific investigation are added to the series, 
Science In Plain Language.* They are suitable 
for those who wish to keep up with the times 
and cannot read detailed accounts. The chap- 
ters are interesting and well presented.—aA 
new practical elementary botanyt conquers 
many of the dragons which stand in the way of 
youthful botanists. After the few necessary 
preliminaries it immediately begins to instruct 
from typical plants. 





*Evolution, Antiquity of Man, Bacteria, etc. 
liam Durham, F. R. S. E Ejinburgh : 
Charles Black. 


t Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Edith Aitken. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR NOVEMBER, 1891. 


Homer NEws.—November 1. Death of V. A. 
P. Carter, United States minister from Hawaii. 

November 2. Formal opening of the great 
exposition in Augusta, Georgia. 

Novembes 5. The United States cases against 
the Chilian steamer /fa/a, finally submitted by 
counsel inthe United States court at Los An- 
gelos.——Opening of the sixth annual assembly 
of the International Christian Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

November 9. The business portion of Buffalo 
Gap, South Dakota, destroyed by fire. ——Great 
activity in the navy yards. 

November 10. Annual session of the National 
Farmers’ Congress at Sedalia, Missouri. 

November 11. Meeting in Cleveland, O., of 
the General Committee of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society: ——The World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union meets in Boston. ——Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences meets in New York. 

November 14. Senor Pedro Montt officially 
presented to President Harrison as minister from 
Chili to the United States. 

November 16. Death of Dr. John Clarkson 
Jay, the well-known conchologist. 

November 17. Bishop Brooks delivers the 
communion address, and Senator Edmonds pre- 
sides at the opening of the Episcopalian Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C.——Miss Frances E. 
Willard rexlected president of the W.C. T. U. 

November 20. Deathof Wm. J. Florence, 

November 22. Death of ex-President Hill, of 
Harvard. 

November 24. Minneapolis chosen as the place 
for holding the next Republican National Con- 
vention, June 7, 1892.——Death of Gov. Hovey 
of Indiana. 


November 29. Attempted assassination of Dr. 
John Hall.——wWreck of the brig 7ahiti and loss 
of 270 lives. 


FOREIGN NEws.—November 1. Russia pro- 
hibits the exportation of all cereals except wheat. 

November 2. Winter in Europe begins with 
unusual severity. 

November 3. Death of Prince Louis Lucian 
Napoleon. 

November 5. William O’Brien among the in- 
jured in the Cork riots. 

November 6. Admiral Montt accepts the 
presidency of Chili.——Election in Cork of Mr. 
Flavin successor to Mr. Parnell. 

November 9. The Prince of Wales celebrates 
his fiftieth birthday. 

November 10. Many vessels wrecked near 
Calcutta by a cyclone, causing the loss of 150 
lives. 

November 12. 


cabinet. , 
November 15. Japanese deny co-operation 


with China against the Powers. 

November 17. Over 33,000 miners on a 
strike in the north of France. 

November 21. Russia prohibits the exporta- 
tion of wheat. 

November 23. Resignation of President du 
Fonseca of Brazil. 2 

November 24. Death of Lord Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 

November 25. Opening of the International 
Emigration Congress in Paris. 

November 26, Installation of Mr. Balfour as 
rector of the University of Glasgow. 


Resignation of the Chilian 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ABOUT CHICAGO'S GROWTH.* 


1. Q. Atwhat rate is Chicago growing as 
shown by the census of 1890? A. One new in- 
habitant every nine minutes from 1880 to 1890. 

2.Q. To what is this remarkable growth 
largely attributed? A. To the location of new 
manufacturing concerns. 

3. Q. How much population do some of the 
larger factories bring? A. From 5,000 to 10,000 
at a time. 

4. Q. Mention some instances in which sin- 
gle industries have made large suburban cities 
within the last ten years? A. The Pullman Car 
Works have made acity of about 8,000 at Pull- 
man; the Iron and Steel Mills have made a city 
of about 50,000 at South Chicago; and the 
Packing Houses have built up a city of 10,000 at 
Hammond ; all within the last ten years. 

5. Q. What is remarkable about the location 
of new factories? A. They do not find sites in- 
side Chicago but in some of its manufacturing 
suburbs. 

6. Q. What is remarkable about factories 
that grow up inside the city? A. When they 
reach large proportions’ they also remove toa 
manufacturing suburb. 

7. Q. What isthe reason for the popularity 
ofthese suburbs among manufacturers? A. They 
afford ample room at very low prices and better 
shipping facilities than inside the city. 

8. Q. Whatother reasons may be mentioned ? 
A. Cheaper taxes, cheaper labor, and immunity 
from strikes and troubles incident to labor or- 
ganizations. 

9. Q. What must a given point possess to be 
attractive to factories? A. It must be the junc- 
tion of two or more railroads affording it the 
Chicago rates of freight to all points. 

10. Q. What kind of Railroad affords the 
best shipping facilities? A. A Belt Railroad. 

11. Q. Whatis a Belt Railroad? A. One 
which encircles a city, making a switch connec- 
tion with all its railroads and thereby effecting 
aquick and complete system of transfer for 
freights. 

12, Q. What other facilities ought a manu- 
facturing town to afford? A. The cheapest and 
best fuel in the market. 

13. Q. What is coming to be the favorite fuel 


with the largest consumers? A. Crude pe- 
troleum. 
14.Q. Why? A. Because it is cheaper and 


its supply is uninterrupted and automatically 


* These should be carefully read through. 
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regulated, thereby dispensing with firemen. 

15. Q. What notable example of the economy 
of fuel oil may be mentioned? A. The Illinois 
Steel Company, perhaps the largest fuel con- 
sumers in Chicago, formerly used train loads of 
coal daily and owned and controlled their own 
coal mines, coal railroads, and coal cars. After 
experimenting with fuel oil, they discarded coal 
altogether and now burn 5,000 barrels of fuel oil 
daily. 

16. Q. How do they obtain this fuel oil? 
A. It is shipped to them in tank cars. 

17. Q. Why would it be better to have it di- 
rectly from the oil pipe lines? A. Freight on 
the oil would be saved and the supply would be 
uninterrupted. 

18. Q. What advantages has the new factory 
town of Griffith? A. It has four railroads, in- 
cluding a Belt line and also the two oil pipe 
lines of the Standard Oil Company. 

19. Q. What facilities do these afford? 
A. Chicago rates of freight to all railroad points, 
avery cheap local rate to and from Chicago, 
and a constant supply of fuel oil free of freight 
charges and uninterrupted by the delays of 
shipments, strikes, and washouts. 

20. Q. Can any other manufacturing suburb 
lay claim to all of Griffith’s advantages? A. No. 
A few have equally good shipping facilities 
and others have fuel oil but no other point has 


both. 
21. Q. Where is Griffith? A. Nine miles 


Southeast of Chicago’s limits and twenty-five 
miles from its business center as shown by map 
on the next page. 

22. Q. What has been the history of real estate 
investments in other manufacturing suburbs of 
Chicago? A. They have been uniformly profit- 
able and values have increased much faster than 
in ordinary residence suburbs. A few lots bought 
early have made their owner rich. 

23. Q. Have Griffith lots already had a rapid 
advance? A. No. The point is new and in- 
vestments can be had on the ground floor. 

24. Q. What can lots be had for and on what 
terms? A. Residence lots range from $120 to 
$300 and business lots from $3co to $450 on 
monthly payments of $4 to $10 if desired. 

25. Q. Why are business lots generally con- 
sidered the best investments? A. Because their 
number is limited and the value to which they 
may rise is unlimited. 

26. Q. Who are the promoters of Griffith? 
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A. Jay Dvig- =a 
gins & Co.,Suite ~ 
409, 140 Wash. 
St., Chicago, who ff 
send plats and] 
all particulars. 

27. Q. Howf 
may lots bef 
purchased by 
those who can- 
not now visit | 
Griffith? A. 
Having sent for 
a plat with pri-| 
ces and terms} 
printed upon it, | 
a selection of 
lots may be 
made and a de- 
posit of $5 a lotf 
sent, which will f 
secure them for ff 
thirty days;fu 
within that time 
the full cash f 
payment mayf 
besent entitling fF 
the purchaser to 
a liberal dis- 
count or month- 
ly payments 
may be made if 
desired. 


és ®&% kb 
case the pur- 
chaser does not 
wish to rely} 
upon his own 
judgment and f 
wishes to secure ff 
a lot immediate- 
ly without wait- | 
ing for the arri- ff 
val of plats, what 
mayhedo? A. Heshouldsend his deposit of $5 
per lot and request Jay Dwiggins & Co. to select 
for him the best lots unsold of the price desired. 
29. Q. What have purchasers found to be the 
business rule of this firm relative to lot selec- 
tions? A. Those who visit Griffith and look 
over the ground, may have any lots they please ; 
those who leave the selection to their judgment 
get none but the best located lots unsold of the 
price desired. 
30.Q. What guaranteedothey make? A. All 
lots selected by them are guaranteed high and dry. 
31. Q. What privilege have customers who 
are unsuited with selections made for them? 
A. They may exchange for any lots unsold. 
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32. What does THE CHAUTAUQUAN recom- 
mend to those thinking of making real estate 
investments? A. A thorough investigation of 
Griffith’s claims before buying elsewhere. 

33. Q. What assurance have THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN readers that they will be fairly treated by 
Jay Dwiggins & Co., should they wish to invest? 
A. The firm is one of high reputation and good 
standing in Chicago, and the Chicago manager 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is acquainted with them. 

34. Q. Who else can give information as to 
their integrity and business standing? A. The 
Columbia National and the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Banks of Chicago and the Chicago Real 
Estate Board. 
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